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THE BOOK OP JOB. 



CIIAPTEE. XXII. 



ilrovoisj. ABbeforojBliiihniljegiiiBihB 

it bensma necoBBorj dow lo furtify il if possible. TJiere h, olso, 
IS, OBd far mora Iban visa] lliut ia pereoniJ. Job in openly ehorgcd 
, befbrfl, hBti beon tather ivipUgd tbaja said. Bvt hoie il no con- 
worat of lis argiinient, ho taKHli to s peiwoBl attack on blm 'who bu coafnlcd him. Tlie 
BigumsnC of Gliphai comprlBBB the foILawing polnlB :—(].) That it could not be any advaotnee 
to God that a man waa rlghteoiiB, and that he BEt np a, cWm to porfnolion, . God bad nolhiiMto 
IcsDintreatinginonai they flBBBrvB, andoonldnolbB dBtertedW feaiftonidBnliDi-wllb ifeni 
accotding (D their real oharantsr va, 1-4 By theae lemarkt, be leEnta to be repfjloe to Job, 
aaifitmuBtbe tnio,thBtifGoddidiutdealniththoiDaiiDoidiiislDtboicreilchEikDl^ inthia 
life, a< Job had maintained, it miiBt ba eilhei hecaUBa he fli^ the ntoked mm, oi beeaaaa 
there wai Bome admaiiue which he eipocted lo derive ftom the feol that he Kved. loBteaJ of 

(9,) Eli[d]ae than openl; altacika lob i sppeali to hiin e> an initanee of the tiuth of bis poaition • 
BBjrs that it was bd indtipntable ihct, that ha wb> a great dnner, that bii bilqnlliaB were infinite, 
and that, thetefijia, he had badn ovoiwhebned with theie calanittee, va. S-I1. He aiguea ftom 

consequence of a guilty life ; and that whatcrar be might bby about tbo Oeerv of the diiine 
goveinment, hiB own aaao waa ono whieh would nonftite it »1L Job waBhinuelf, be maintains, 
(I run deouinatTBtion that Gol would ponish the wicked in thia lifb. In theaa unkind leinnika 
the coons of tbeaiBBraentiaaomawhatcdiBngod. BefiiretbiB,tbeMBndaof Jobhadnalntiined 
the ababaet piiBiluin, that the wiokad wonU bo dealt with bllJiia life annordingto tbair doaerta. 
andhedEivanitgreslTBrietyofilluBtntlonaaf tbii. Hut it had been left to be iifftiTnl thui 
ia changed. It iB maiotained,- aa nn indiiputable point, that he Te an eminently wicked man 
and that th^oalamitiea have come upon Uminoonaeijuenca of biBorimeaj and that, therefcre, 
Ajj /ram oat showed tlut God would prnJah the wicked in this lilb. (3.) In va. ]S-)4, Ellphaz 
says, that it waa implied io the atgoment of ftA tha.t God losld not diatingaiita botwean the 
aclioni of men, and the reaHmi »6y he did mit treat them aa they, deBetyoamujt be, that Ibick 

distance between God and man wsb bo great that lie wcb not able lo mark wha^ man wai doing. 
Job bad, in feet, maintained niBuch position i but Elinhaiiji/iTrftiUiat thiamuat ba his moau- 
ing, or lliat hlB BBnlimenlB mulE lead to iliis. (4.1 Eliphaz then (vi. mSO) ibTbii Job to tho 
rjieo of IhoBfl who peiiahod in the liood, and apoaka di if Job had adopted their aenUmonts. 
The. lived in prosperttj. They iwld to Ggd, Depart ftom ua. Their houiea were fliled with 
goodthingB. Ycl,hea4;a ihoywcio suddenly daBliojod, and thai at an aignal ajudgmont the 
Tighteom rejoiced— implying tbat it was not improper lo be gratified when » haayv oalsmltlei 
had oome upon ona who had abown Wmself ag wieked ex JoT) wai now provad to be. (5.) In 
the conaluBion, Bliphaji argea Job to beeoma ttnlr aognainled with God, aasuriug him Umt he 
would then be at peace, ani then givea a rfowingdeBorlplion of the nroeperity to ifliioh he might 

find iinppineas in fcod ; hia prayer would bo hcai4 : light wonld ahlno nnon Ilia wars*; 'and^hco 
ollicra were humbled, be would be siulled. ' ' ' 
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rrHEN Eliphaz the Temanite 
-*- answered and said, 

2 Can a man be profitable " 
unto God, as 'he that is wise 

a Vs. IB, 2. 1 or, if 6j) moji (o yn<fiUMe, 






m be profitable iiiito 
lan confer nnj fnvor 
o la; Hill under obli- 
Eliphaz Eappoees that Job 
B, claim to the fnvor of God, 
because he was of sarvice to him, or 
because God Iind something to fear if 
he was cut off. He mainteine, there- 
fore, that a raau can confer no favor 
mder obli- 



GO as to lay h 
God ia indent 









. He hi 

a riahleous — ho haa nothipg to 
■ -■ ^ niahed. He ia 



apprehend if he ie puuiahed. He ia 
not dependent at all on man. IF .Ss he 
thai is leise, Marg. or, if Ab may be 
profitable., doth his goodness depend 
tkereon. The meaning of the passage 
is, a wise man may promote his own 
advantage, but be cannot be of ad- 
vantage to God. All llie result of his 
wisdom must terminale on himsalf, 
and not on God. Corap. Fs. xvi. 2. 
Of tho correoluesa of this sentiment 
lliere can be no doubt. It accords 
with reason, and with all that ia said 
in ihe Scriptares. God is too great 
to be benetiled by man. He is in- 
finite in all his perfections ; he ia the 
original fountain of blessedness ; he 
is supremely wise; he has all re- 
sources in himself, and ha cannot be 
dependent on his creatures. He can- 
not, therefore, be deterred from pun- 
ishing them by anv dread which he 
has of losing their favor — he cannot 
be induced to bless them because 
ibey have laid bim nnder obligation. 
Eliphaz meant thia as a reply to 
what Job had said. He had main- 
tained, that God did net treat men 
according to their character in this 
life, bat that, in fact, the wicked were 
often prospered, and suffered to live 
long. Eliphaz at once infers, Ihat if 
thia were so, it must he because the; 



1 God, 



r themi 



s ser-Dieeable 



may be profitable unto himseil'T 
3 Is it any pleasure to the 
AJmighty that thou art right- 
eous 1 or is it gain to him thai 
thou makest thy ways perfect 1 



BO mo thing to dread by punishing 
them. In the general aenument, he 
was right ; in the inference he waa 
wrong — since Job had not afErmed 
llml they are spared from any such 
cause, and since many other reasons 
may be assigned. 

3. Ie it any pleaswe to the Almighty 
that thou art righteous? This is tho 
same sentiment which was advanced 
in the previous V era e. The meaning 
ia, tiial it can be no advantage to 
God that a man is righteous. He is 

and cannot be deterred from dealing 
justly with him because he is in 
danger of losing any thing. In this 
sense, it ia true. God haa pleasure 



1 holiui 



where 



pleased when men are righteous ; hut 
It is not true that he is dependent on 
the character of his creatures for his 
own happiness, or that men can lay 
him under obligation by their own 
righteousness. Eliphaz applies this 
general truth to Job, probably, be- 
cause he understood liim as cout- 
tlaining of the dealings of God with 
im, asifhe had laid God under ob- 
ligation by his uptight life. He sup- 
poses that it waa implied in tho re- 
marks of Job, that he had been so 
upright, and had been of so much 
consequence, that God oii^ht to have 
continued him in a stale ofprosperity 
This supposition, if Job ever had it, 
Eliphaz correctly meets, and shows 
him that he was not so profitable to 
God that he could not do without 
him. Yel,domennotollenfeelthHB? 
Do ministers of the gospel not some- 
times feel thus? Do we not some- 
times feel thuB in relation lo some 
man eminent for piety, wisdom, or 
learning ? Do we not feel as if God 
could not do witlioul him, and lliai 
there was a sort of necesaitv that he 
should keep bim alive .' Vet, how 
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CHAPTER XXir. 



4 Will he reprove thee for fear 
of tJiee ? wiJI he enter with thee 



often are such men cut down, in ttie 
very midstoftheir usefulness, to show 
(1) that God is not dependent on 
them ; and (2) to teep theni from 
pride, aa if ihey were necessary lo 
the execution of Ihe divine plana; 
nnd (3) to leach his people iheir de- 
pendeuce on Him, and not on frail, 
erring mortala. When the church 
placea ils relianee on a human arm, 
God very oileti suddenly linocka the 
prop away. 

4. Wiltkt TtpTove tkee for fear of 
Iheef Or, rather, will he come into 
trial, and argue hia cause before a 
tribunal, because he is afraid that his 
character will suffer, or because he 
ftels himself bound to appear, and 
answer to (he charges which may he 
brought ? The language is all taken 
from courts of juBlica, and the object 
is, to reprove Job as if he felt that it 
was necessary that God should ap- 
pear and answer to what ha alleged 
against him. IT Will he enter with tkee 
into judgment f Will he condescend 
to enter on a trial with one like thee ? 
Will he submit fiis cause to a trial 
with man, as if he were en equal, or 
as if man had onj- righl to such an in- 



II IS 

;atedlv einressed a 
■6 God, 
ana mat uoa would meet liim as an 
equal, and not take advantage of his 
majesty and power to overwhelm 
him. See Notes on ch. siii. 3, 20, 31. 
Eliphaz here asks, whether God 
"3'ildba espected to 



into judgmenl 1 

5 /snot thy wickedness gre; 



of his 



n this m 



and ;o go into a trial of the cause. 
Ho says that God was supreme ; that 
no one could bring him into court; 
and that he could not he restrained 
ing his pleasure by any dread 



Thes 



r, all 



a man whose wickedness is so great, 
and whose sin is infinite ?' vs. 5, 9. 

5. fa not iky wickedness great 9 
That is, ' Is it not utter presumption 
and folly for a man, whose wicked- 
ness la undoubtedly so great, to pre- 
sume [o enter into a litigation with 
God I" Eliphazberea9.tunie$ itasan 
undeniable proposition, that Job was 
a great sinner. This charge iiad not 
been directly made betbre. He and 
his friends had argued evidently on 
that supposition, and had maintained 
that one who was a great sinner 
would be punished in this life for it, 
and they had left it to be implied, in 
no doubtful manner, that they so re- 

Earded Job. But the charge had not 
een before so openly made. Hera 
Eliphaz argues as if that were a 
point that could not be disputed. The 
only proof Xhat ha had, so far as ap. 
pears, was, that Job had been afllictr 
cd as they maintained great sinners 
wouftJ he, and they, therefore, con- 
cluded that he must be such. No 
facls are referred to, except that he 
was a great sufferer, and yet, on the 
ground of this, he proceeds to take 
for granted that lis must kave been a 
man whs had taken a pledge for no 
cause ; had refused to give water to 
the thirsty ; had been an oppressor, 
&c. If .ind thine iniipiilies infinite ? 
Heb. " And there is no end lo tbine 
iniquities"— that is, they are without 
number. This does not mean ihat 
sin is on infinile evil, or that his sins 
were infinite in degree ; but that if 
one should attempt to reckon up the 
number of bis transgressions, there 
would be no end to them. This, I 
believe, is the only place in the Bible 
where sin is spoken of, in any re- 
spect, as " wt^mte;" arid this cannot 
be used as a proof test, to show that 
sin is an infinite evil, for (1) that is 
not tho meaning of the passage even 
with respect to Job ; (2) it makes no 
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and tliiiie iniquities infinite? 

6 For tliouhiist taken a pledge 
from thy brother for nought, and 
Btripped the naked ' of their 

7 Thou hast not given water 



,nd f3) it « 



natai. 






n regar 



Zapliar ineaiit lo use the phrase. 
There is no intelligible sense in 
which il can be said that eia la an inji- 
nile evil; and no argument Ehould be 
based on such a iiBclaratioQ,to prove 
that sin demanded an infinite atone- 
ment, or that it deserves eternal suf- 
ferings, Thosa doctrines can be de- 
fended on solid grounds — they should 
not bs made to rest on a false as- 
sumption, or on a false interpretation 
of the ScriptureB. 

6. FoT thou hast taken a pledge 
from thy brotlier far nought. The 
onlyevidencewhichEliphaz seems to 
have had of this vuas, that this was a 



md thai 



LS Job s 



, liBhed, i 
inferred that he must have committed 
some such sin as this. No way of 
treating an unfortunate and a suffer- 
ing man could be more unkind. A 
pledge is that which is given by a 
debtor to a creditor, tor security fur 
the payment of a debt, and would be, 
of course, that which was regarded 
aa of value. Garments, which con- 
Btituled a considerable part of tlie 
wealth of the Orientals, would usual- 
ly be the pledge which would be 
given. With us, in such cases, 
ivatches, jewelry, notes, mortgages, 
are given as collateral security, or as 
pledges. The law uf Moses required, 
thai when a man took the garment of 
Iiie neighbor for a pledge, it should 
be restored by the time the sun went 
down, Ex. xxii, 26, 27. The crime 
here chnrged on Job was, that he liad 
exacted a jjledgo from another where 

where no debt had been contracted, 
where a debt had been paid, or where 
the gecurify wys f:ir beymul flie va- 



to the weary to drink, and thoii 
hast withholden bread from tlie 
hungry. 

8 But as for 'the mighty 
man, he had the earth ; and the 
' honourable man dwelt in it. 



tue of tl 



debt. The inius 
luld h ■ ■ 



would deprive the man of the use of 
the property which was pledged, and 
it gave him to whom it was pledged 
an opportunity of doing vtrong, as he 
might retain it, or dispose of il, and 
the real owner see it no more. IF ^nd 
stripped the naked of tlieir clothing- 
Mars, clothes of the naked. That is, 
of those who were poorly clad, or 
who were nearly destitute of clothes 
The word naked is often used in this 
sense in the Scriptures. See Notes, 
John 5ii. 7. The meaning here is, 
that Job had taken away by oppres- 
sion even the garments of the pour, 
in order to enrich himself. 

7. Thou hast not ^ven water to the 
ipeary. That is, thou hast withheld 
ihe rites of hospitality — one of the 
most grievous olfences which could 
bo charged on an Arabian. Comp. 
Notes on Isa. ixi. 14. In all tho 
Oriental world, hospitality was re 
garded, and is still, as a duty of the 
highest obligatiun. 

8. Bill aa For the mighty man. Heb. 
as in the margin, man of arm. The 
arm, in the Scriptures, is the symbol 
of power. Ps. x. 15, " Break thou 
■he arm of the wicked." Ezek. xxi. 
21, " 1 have broken the arm of Pha- 
raoh." Ps. Ixisis. 13, "Thou hast 
a mighty arm." Ps. xcvii. 1, " Hia 
holy arm hath gotten him the vie 
tory." The reason of this is, that 
the sword and spear were principally 
used in war, and success depended 
on the force with which they were 
wielded by the arm. There can be 
no doubt that this is intended to be 
applied to Job, and that the meaning 
is, that he had driten the poor from 
their possessions, ond he had taken 






icIoriKrc! 
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CHAPTER XXII 



9 Thou hast sent widows away 
empty, and the arms of the father- 
leas have been broken. 

10 Therefore snares " art 
round about thee, and sudden 
fear troubleth thee ; 

to thorn. The Idea is, that he had 
done this by poioer, not by right. 
IT Had the earth. Tooli poseesaion of 
ihe land, and drovo off from it those 
to whom it belonged, or who had an 
equal right to it with Iiim. IT And the 
konorabU man. Marg. eminent, or ae- 
c^ted of etmntenaiice. Hab. " Lifted 
up of countenance {"that is, the man 
whoso countenance was elevated 
either by honor or pride. It may be 
used to describe either ; but, perhaps, 
there is more force in the former, in 
Baying tliat it was the great man, the 
"-'- ind office, who had got 

' The 



Ther 



n the 
n—the r. 



, thus 
charge 



wealth, and office, hasgotpoasession, 
while the humble and poor me ban- 
ished.' Job had had great poggea- 
sions ; but this charge as to the man- 
ner ii; which ho had acquired them 
seems to be wholly gratuitous. Eli- 
phaz talies it for granted, since he was 
so severely punished, that it mast 
have been in some such way. 

9. Tiioa hast sent widows aioay 
empty. That is, wifbout regarding 
their wants, and without doing any 
thing to mitigate their sorrows. The 
oppression of the widow and the fe- 
theriess'is, in the Scriptural, every 
where regarded as a crime of peculiar 
magniludB. See Notes on Isa. i. 17. 
U The arms of the fatherless havebtea. 
broken. Thou bust taken away all 
that they relied on. Thou hast op- 
pressed them, and taken advantage 
of their weak and defenoefess condi- 
tion to enrich yourself. This charge 
was, evidently, gratuitous and unjust. 
It was the result of an inference from 
the fact that he was thus afflicted, and 
aboul as just as inferences, in such 
ea.«s, usLifllly are To nil this, Job 



U Or darkness, that thou 
canst not see ; and abundance 
of waters cover thee. 

12 Is not God in the heiglit of 
heaven 1 and behold the ' height 
of the stars, how high they are ! 



replies in beautiful language in ch. 
nil. 11, 16, when describing his 
former condition, and in justice to 
him, we may allow him to speak here, 
and to show what was, in fact, the 
course of his life. 



When the e 



rd me, (hen 



And ths MKeilesB, and hiin that had i^ne (u 
The bisssing of him Ihot was ready lo peiiih 






10. Therefore snares are round 
about thee. Snares were used for 
catching wild animals and hirda, and 
the word then came to denote any 
sudden calamity. See eh. xvii, S-JO. 
Eliphaz here says, that it must be that 
these calaraitiea camo upon Job in 
conaequence of auch sins as he had 
spetified. About that ha took it for 
granted there could be no dispute. 
1[ .and sudden fear. The calamities 
of Job came upon him suddenly, ch. 
i. It was to this, doubtless, that 
Eliphaz alluded. 

11. Or darkness. Darkness and 
night in the Scriptures aro emblems 
of calamity, f That tkoa canst not 
see. Deep and fearful darkness ; total 
night, so that nothing is visible. That 
is, the heaviest calamities had over- 
whelmed him. U Jlnd abundance of 
waters. An emblem, also, of cala- 
mities. Ch. xivii. 20. Fs, Isiji. 1, 3, 
Isilii. 10, 

12. Is not God in Ihe height of 
hearen> In Ihi highest heaven. That 
is. Is not God jxnltedover all worlds' 
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13 And thou sayest, 'How 



This seems to b« intendeil to rcfei 
the eentiiiieats or Job, as it he had 
maintameJ that God was so exalted 
ihat he could not notice what was oc- 
curring on earth. It should, there- 
fore, be read in connection witli tlie 
foFlowingTevse ; "God is so eialled, 
that thou sayeBl, How can he know P 
Can he look down through the thick 
clouds which intervene between htm 
and man ?" Job had mainlained no 
such opinion, but the process of 
thought in the mind of Eliphaz seems 
to have been (his. Job had main- 
tained that God did not punish the 
wicked in this life as Ihey deaerved, 
but thai they lived and prospered. 
Eliphaz iVerreil that he could hold 
that opinion only because he sup- 

Sosed that God was so exalted that 
e could not attend to worldly affairs. 
He knew no other way in which the 
opinion could be held, and he pro- 
ceeds to argue as if it were so. Job 
had in the previous chapter appealed 
lo plain facts, and had rested his 
whole argument on them. Eliphaz, 
instead of meeting the fads in the 
case, or showing that they did mil 
exist as Job said they did, considered 
his discourse as a denial of Divine 
Providence, and as repreaenting God 
lo be so far above the earth that he 
could not notice what was occurring 
here. How common is this in theo- 
logical controversy ! One man, in 
defending his opinions, or in search- 
ing for the truth, appeala lo fads, 



stead of meeting (hem, i 
that they are not so, at once appeals 
to some admitted doctrine, to some 
established article of a creed, or to 
some tradition of the ftlhers, and 
says tliat the appeal to fact la but a 
denial of an important doctrine of 
revelation. It Th easier to charge a 
man with denying the doctrine of 
Providence, or to call him bv a harsh 



doth God know ? can he jiidgo 
through the dark cioud ? 



mcining of ihe Bible. H ^nd. behold 
the he f * 
Heb. S d ID Uod 
alted h hg 
The hg 


that G d fl 

13. J d So 
know 1 
what 


H G d 

f ^ 



at once that he can hold that only on 
certain grounds, or that if be holds 
that he must hold something else 
-'- "'- - --- that if we held 



alteof 



>uld a 



I, for the 
compelled to 



ncr, be COD 

stbing which seen 

low from it, and we cannot see how 

this can be avoided, and we at once 

charge him with holdinslt. But the 

truth may be, that he has not seen 

that such consequences follow, or 

that he has some other way of oc- 

enunting for the fact than we have , 

or that he may hold to the fact and 

yet deny wholly the consequences 

which legitimately follow from it. 

Now we have a right to show him by 

argument that his opinions, if ho 

lid follow them out, would tend 

langerous consequences, but we 

3 a right to charge him with hold 

only what he professes to hold 

is Kot answerable for our infer 

■■a; and we have no right to 

charge Iheni on him as being his real 

opinions. Every man has a right to 

avow what he aclually believes, and 

to be regarded as holding that, and 

that only. IF HoiB doth Gad Icaow ? 

That is. How can one so exalted see 
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CHAPTER XXn. 



14 Tliick clouds are a cover- 
iiig to him, that he seeth not; 
and he walketh in the circuit of 
lieaven. 






^M^d^i 



reward and punish men according 
(0 tlleir deserts? This opinion was 
nctuallj held by many of the an- 
cients. It was Buppoaed that the 
supreme God did not condescend to 
attend to the affairs of mortals, but 
nitlfid the government of the 



the foundation o1 



&' 






Id them 



bllOEO- 

1 in the 
n the early ages of the Christian 
church. Miltnn puts a similar senti- 
ment into the mouth of Eve in her 
refiettLonB after she had eaten the 
forbidden fruit: 

tkch thing on 

Out eieat Foi^ldder, Biifb niUi oil his apios 
ebambiai. Pm. Loat, B. Ix. 

IT Can he judge througk the dark 
cloud? Can he look dovrn through 
the clouds which interpose between 
man and him. Eliphaz could not 
Gcc how Job could maintain his 
opinions without holding that this 
was iraposa'.'llo for God. He could 
ECO no olhe. reason why God did not 
punieh tlie wiclied than because ke 
did w>t see tJiem, and he, therefore, 
n Job. 



a caveTiTtgto 



14. T&kketouds 
him. This is to 1 
cipressing what Elipliaz regardei) as 
tho aeoliment of Job — tiiat so thick 
cJuuds intervened between him and 
man that he could not take cogni- 
zance of what was going forward on 
earth. IT ^nd he walkulh in the cir- 
cuit qf heaven Upon the arch of 



15 Hast thou marked the oM 
way which wicked men have 
trodden t 

16 Which were cut down out 
of time, whose ' foundation was 
overflown with a flood ; 

though it is here, with die groalest in- 
justisB, attributed to Job. A Bimilar 
sentiment is expressed by Lucretius, 
as quoted by Rosenmallerand Noyes : 



iJ^b^^E^r 






Comp. Isa. xxix. 15. 

15. Hait tlioa marked the old icai/ 
which wicked men hate trodden ? Hast 
thou seen what hag happened in li>r- 
mer times to wicked men ? Job had 
maintained that God did not deal 
with men in this world according to 
their character. To meet this, Eli- 
pliaz now appeals lo ancient facts, 
and especially refers to the d'luge, 
when the wicked were cut off by u 
flood for their sins. Scbullons, Dr. 
Good, Noj'es, and Riesko, however, 
suppose that the word here rendered 
'mark,' moans \.o •pursue, or imitate, 
and that tho sense is, 'Are 3-0U will- 
ing to adopt the principles of those 
wicked men who lived in the time oi 
the deluged' But the sense is not 
materially nfl"eeted. Tho general de- 
sign is to refer Job to the case of the 
impious generation that was swept off 
by B flood. Tlie judgments of God 



a them 



of the ! 



Til a ludgmei 
-e a full refute 



.f Job. 



n his 



16. Which were cut down. Who 
were suddenly destroyed by a flood. 
On the word here used (^'^l?) see 
Notes on ch. ivi 8. It occurs only 
in that place and this. Its primary 
notion is tliat of drawing together or 
contracting — as the feet of a lamb 
or calf are drawn together and lied 
preparatory lo being killed ; and tlie 
meaning here is, probably, ' who 
were hudd'cd together hy tho waters,' 
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IP 



God, 



17 Which " sa 
IJepart from qs : and what ca 
the Almighty do ' for them 1 

ac2I.I(l. lof.M, 6Ac]4.ie,15. 



elu»:e,£o ntpid]; and euildi 



iddenly did it 
Out 0/ time 



Heb. "And there 
(bnt is, it was done in a moment, ur 
suddBnly. No time was given them ; 
no delEiy was granleil. The floods 
rushed over tliem, and nothing could 
stay Iheni. IT Whose fouadatum was 
overfioan. Morg, or, a flood icos 
poured upon their faundaiio'a. That 
iK,a]t on nhicli the; relied was swept 
awav. Tlie word founiloHon refers 
to tlint on whicli thi ' ' 






3BtB< 



scou.ityref . 
Inundation, and when that 
uwaj tiie house falls. IF Wilk a flood. 
Heh. phi) Hver. The word ia com- 
uionlj applied to a river; and in the 
Scriptures, by way of eminence, to 
llie Euphrates. See Notes on Isa. 
vii. 30, viii. T. I1 may be used, liow- 



rallen, i 



1 then 



and it i 



several times rendered flood 
Bcriptures. Joh siv. 11. Jonah ii, 3 
(where it means the sea). Josh. xiiv. 
2, 3, 14, 15. Ps. Isvi. 6. Job xiviii. 11. 
Ps. xiiiv, 2, loiii. 3. Cant. viii. 7. 
Prof. Lee srpposes that the allusion 
here is to some overflowiug of the 
Euphrates, but (he reference seems 
to be decidedly to the deluge in the 
time of Noah. The language is such 
na would be used in referring to that, 
and the /id ia just such an one as 
would be pertinent to the argument 
of Eliphaz. The fact was undoubt- 
edly well known to all, so that a bare 
allusion to it would be enough. 

17. Which said lailo God, Depart 
JromKS. Notes ch. iii. 14. Avery 
correct description of the old world. 
They had no wish to retain God in 
their knowledge. Probably Eliphaz 
here refers to what Job had said, ch. 
Xii. ]4, 15. He had remarked, in 
describing the wicked, that they said 
rinto God, "Depart from iis," and 



IS Yet ' he filled their hous- 
es with good things ; but the 
counsel of the wicked is far from 



they did this. It was done by the 
inhabitants of the world before the 
deluge, and llieir houses were tilled, 
as you say tho houses of the wicked 
are, with good things, but God swept 
them all suddenly away." II Snd 
what can the Almighty do for t/iem f 
Mnrg, or, to. That is, they demanded 
what the Almighty <!ould do for 
them. They did not feel theii 



: lh< 






what Job had said in ch. xii. 14, 15. 
He had affirmed that though wicked 
' "' ■ ' iguage, yet that they 



Flip 



z takes (he s 



[anguage and appliei 
before the deluge, and says that they 
e.tpressed themselves just in this 
manner. The language which Job 
puts into the moutbs of (be wicked, 
bad indeed, says Eliphaz, been used. 
But by whom ? By those who lived 
in security and prosperiiy. " By the 
men before the deluge," says he, 
" the race that was so wicked that h 
was necessary to cut them off by the 
flood. These are the men to whoso 
sentiments Job appeals; these the 
men with whom he has sympadiy I" 
IS. Yet he filled their houses with 
good things. This is undoubtedly n 
biting sarcasm. Job had main(ained 



■ Yes,' 






osperoUB. 



caslically. ' Far from me,' you sn ,-, 
' be the counsel of the wicked. t 
you defend them, and attempt t" show 
that (hey are the favorites of heaven ! 
that God must 



I bl«^ 



Far froi 
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CHAPTER XXJL n 

19 The righleous see iV, and 20 Whereas ' our substance is 
are glad; and tlie iiitiocent laugh not cut down, but ''the remi 
them to scorn. of them the fire consumeth. 



ssy /, he the counael of the wicked ' 
Wilh tliem / have no part, no lol I 
will not defeiiJ ihem~I will not be 
Iheir advocate!' The object is to 
show that, nolwhhstanding all that 
Job had said, he waa secretly the ad- 
vocate of tho wicked, and stood up 
aa their friend. "^ 

J9. The Hgkttous see it, and are 
glad. See the destruclioii of the 
wicked. Comp. Rev. sv. 3, xvi 7 
six. 1, a. This is designed by Eli- 
phaz, probably, not only to state a 
fact about the rigbleous of otter times 
who saw the wicked punished, but, 
also, to vindicate hie own conduct 
anJ that of his two frienda in regard 
to Job. If the righteous of other 
times had rejoiced when the wicked 
were punished, they inferred thai it 
was not improper for them to mani- 
fest similar rejoicings when God had 
overtaken one who waa so signally 
depraved aa they supposed Job to be. 
Th»,n „.„, of ajn,p„(||y for j,.^^ 
they would defend by a 
.0 the conduct of the men 

- - lies. There is a sense in 

which good men rejoice when the 
wicked are detected and punished. 
Itjs not (i) that they rejoice that the 
Bin was committed ; nor (3) that they 
rejoice in misery; nor (3) that they 
woiild not rejoice more if the wicked 
had been righteous, and had escaped 
suffering aftogether. But it is the 
kind of joy which we have when a 
niiirdeter, a robber, or a pirate is 
Bcized-whenacounterfeiteris detect, 
ed— when a man who prowls around 
the jlwelling al night to murder its 
mmalea is brought to punishment. 
It IS joy, no) that the sm was com- 
inilted, but that the laws, are aiacut- 
ed ; and who should not rejoice in 
We have joy in the character 
vhcn he impar- | 
., administers the 

in God" whenhe "does ihTJml ^^l 



ijoice in the manifestation of ti 
id justice among men — why she 



M 



Iherefo 
ofoiho] 



- - the exhibition of the amuB 

things in God .' We rejoice in a po- 
lice that can ierrel out every form of 
iniquity, and bring offenders to jus 
ticejandwhyshouTdwe not rejoice in 
tliat government which is infinitely 

perfect than any police ever 

..»=„raongmen? V Md the ittnocent 
laughtliemtosceTn. This is another 
way of Baying that they exult or re- 
joice. Comp. Prov. i, 26, 37. Nn 
lonsideralion can justify men in de- 
iding and mocking those who are 
ubjecled to punishment; and it is by 
lo means certain that the speaker 
neant to refar lo such derision. 

20. Whereas out substance is not 
titdovm, Mata. 01, estate. Gesenius 
supposes that this means our adver- 
sary or enemy. The word hero used 
(D"*!?) he regards 



and, ber 



of ri 



asp „.,,...,„, 

it may have the sei 

against, or an enemy. So INoyes i 

Andfl'rehBthcDli^^s'dhlLbundancF." 
RoaenmOlIer accords with this, g 
it seems to me to be the correct vie 
According to this, it is the Inngui 
of the righteous (ver. 19) when . 
ulting over the mmiol.n.^n. „!■ . 
wicked, saying, ' 



enders it, Hdni 



mat? We have joy in l 
of an upright judge whi 
tially and fuilfifuily adn 

fAuza- unA iirh.- ..I *J ... 



erectio eorum, etc.' The I.XX, " Has 
not their aubstance {vRfimaniii) dis- 
appeared ?" The sense is not ma- 
terially different. If the word snh 
stance, or praperti/, ia to be retained, 
it should be read aa a queation, and 
regarded aa the languogo of the 
righteous who aiull, ' Has not Ibeir 
'iibstance been taken away, and has 
lot the fire consumed their property ?' 
Dr. Good strangely renders it, " For 
lur tribe is not cut off," IT Ba( tht 
•emnant of them. Marg. Ihcir acel- 
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2] Acquaint now thyself with ' hiui, aiiU be at peac« ; " there- 
li. e. ood. a la.sj.s. Ph. 4, 7. bj gofid shall come unto thee. 



leneg. Heb. B^J'- Jerome, reli- 
aulas eorum — " thereinTtaTtisoftkem:' 
Sept. xardhipita—ilie residue, or 
uhatisleft. The Hebrew word (ITrp 
means, ike TemiiindeT, the residue, the 
rcsf; then, what is redo nd ant, more 
than is needed, ortfist abounds ; and 
then, teealth, the superabundant pni- 

EerC; whii'h a man does not need Tor 
is own use or family. The word 
hare probably means Ibat which the 
rich sinner possessed. T Tkejire con- 
sumetk. Or, ball) consumed. It bas 
been supposed bj many that the al- 

Sodom and Gomorrab, and It cannot 
be denied that suuh an allusion is 

fiossihie. If it were certain, that Job 
Ived before that Bvent, there could 



The only objecli 
that a reference to such an event was 
not more prominent. It would be a 
•;nse just in point in the argument of 
the three friends of Job, and one to 
wbtch it might be supposed they 
would have appealed as decisive of 
the controversy. They lived in the 
vicinity. They could not have been 
strangers to so remarkable an occur- 
rence, and it would have furnisbed 
just the argument which they wished, 
to prove that God punishes the wick- 
ed in this life. If the^ hved after 
that event, therefore, it Is difficult to 
account for the &cl, that they did not 
make a more distinct and prominent 
allusion to it in their argument. It 
is true, that (he same remark may be 
made respecting the allusion to the 
Sood, which was a case equally in 



if il 



1 reference K 



Lt all, i 



Si. 

equally obscure. So far as the laa- 
guage here is concerned, the refer- 
ence may be either to the destruction 
of Sodom, or to destruction by light- 
ning, such as happened to tba pos- 



idea is, that the judgments of heaven, 
represented by fire, had fallen on the 
wicked, and that the righteous, there- 
fore, had occasion lo rejoice. 

21. Acquaint juno thyself tcith Aim. 
Marg. i. e. mith God. Eliphaz takes 
it for granted now, that Job was a 
sinner wholly unreconciled to God, 
and unacquainted with bim. This 



supposei 



IS the E 



e of 



all his calamities. As long as he 
mained thus unreconciled to God, he 
must he miserable. He proceeds, 
therefore, in a most beautiful man- 
ner, to exhort him to be at peace with 
God, and portrays tlie benelils which 
would result from such a reconcilia- 
tion. There are few passages in the 
Uihle of more exquisite beauty than 
this, and nothing could be sounder 
advice, on the supposition that Job 
was, as he supposed, a stranger to 
God, In this beautiful exhortation, 
be shows (1) what be means by be- 
coming acquainted with God fvs. 21, 
22,23) ; aud then <S) what would ho 
the happy results of such reconcilia- 
tion, vs. 34-30. The word rendered 
acquaint thyself (*|5^'l — from ISO) 
jans, properly, to dutcll, to be la- 
liar with any one, to associate with 
e — from the idea of dwelling in 
B same lent or house ; and in Hiphil, 
the fbrra here used, to become fa- 






vilh a 



of friendship. The meaning here is, 
' Secure the friendship of God. Be- 
lome truly acquainted with him. Be 
econciled to him. Von are now cs- 
ranged. You have no just views of 
him. You murmur and complain, 
id you are suffering under his dis- 

' late to repent, and t' " 



mg yoi 



vill S 



peace.' An acquaintance with God, 
in (he sense of this passage, implies 
(1) a correct knowledge of his true 
character,and (2) reconciliation wilh 
him. There are two great difHcuI- 
tics among men in regard io God 
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CHAl'TEIi. XXII. 



i:j 



2y Receive, I pray tliee, thi 
aw from his mouth, and lay up 
lis words in thine heart. 



» lloa. 



The first is, that thej have no 
views of his i-eal diaracler. They 
Ibink him harsb, stern, tyrannical. 
They regard his law as severe, and 
its penalty as unjust. They ihinic hia 
government lo be arbitrary, and him- 
Belf to be unworthy of confidence. 

iciled 

. _. vbe bri 

In lay aside their opposi 
while tbey regard him as unjust and 
severe ? Secondly, even when the 
charaoler of God is explained, and 
his true character is set before men, 
tJiey ara opposed to it. Tbey are 
opposed to him because he is so holy. 
Lovingain, they cannot love one who 

and this opposition to the reaX char- 
actor of God must be removed before 
tbey can be reconciled to him. This 
rnquires a change of hearl — a change 
from sin to holiness; and this is 
llic work performed in regeneralion. 
H ^itd be at peace. There can be no 
peace while you maintain a warfare 
with God. It is a war against your 
Maker, ivhere he has control over 
your conscience, your intellect, your 
body, and all which can aifect your 
welfare ; and while this is maintained, 
there can be no peace. If the mind 
rs reconciled to him, there will be 
peace. Poace of mind alioajs follows 
reconciliation where there has been a 
variance, and nowhere is the peace 
so entire and full of joy as when man 
feels that he is reconciled to God. 
Elinhaz here has stated a doctrine 
I'hich has been confirmed by all the 
iuf)se<|uent revelations in the Bible, 
and by the experience of all those 
who have become reconciled to God. 
Comp. Notes on Kom. v, i. It is 
peace, as opposed to the agitation and 
conflictof the mind before ; peace re- 



fror 






B of God ; pea 



93 If thou return ' to the Al- 
mighty, thou shaJt be built up, 
thou ahalt put away ' iniquity far 
from thy tabernacles. 



that he is wholly right, and worthy 
of confidence; and peace in the as- 
surances of hig friendship and favor 
forever. This doctrine, it seems, 
was thus understood in the early ages 
of ihe world, and, indeed, must have 
been known as early as religion es- 
isted after the fail. Man became 
alienated from God bj the apostacy ; 
peace was lo be found again only by 
returning lo God, and in reconcilia- 
tion to him. .H Thereby good skalt 
come unto thee. The benefits which 
he supposed would resnit from such 

the following verses. They relate 
chiefly to temporal prosperity, or to 
proofs of the divine favor in this lifo. 
This was in accordance with the 
viowB which tben prevailed, and es- 
pecially with their limited and ob- 
scure conceptions of the future state. 
They saw a part— we see more ; and 
yet we by no means see all. The 
good wliich results from reconcilia- 
tion with God consists in (1) pnrdoi. 
ofsin;(S) peace of conscience; (3> 
the assurance that we shall have all 
that is needful in this life; (4) sup- 
port in trial ; (5) i)eace and triumph 
in death; (6) a part in ibe resurrec- 
tion of the just i and (7) a crown in- 
corruptible and undefiled in heaven. 
No man was ever inj-ared by becom- 



iciled U 



iciled to God ; 
iwho 



nade a 



lortal glory hereafter. 
_ !. Receive, 1 pray (Ace, the law 
from his mouth. Listen to his com- 
mands, and obey his precepts. IT .Snd 
lay up his vtords in ChtTte hearl. Em- 
brace his truth, and do not forget it. 
Let it abide with you, and lei it in- 
fluence your secret feelings and the 
purposes of the soul. 

S3. If thou rtiurn to the Mmight7j. 

ssuming ilisl ho was an impcnilenl 
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I Then shalt thou lay up Ophir as the stones of the 
' as dust, and the gold of brooks. 



.ndput 



sinner, and wholl; unreconciled to 
him. IT Thoa shall he built up. A 
figure talten from building np a houGe, 
in contradistinction from pulJins one 
down, and denoting that he would be 
prospered and happy. IT Thou shaU 
put av>a^ iniquity. Rosen mDller, 
Good, Nojea, and Wemyss, suppose 
correctly, as it seems to me, that the 
word " if is to be understood here 
to complete the sense — " if ihou shall 
put away iniquity." IT From thy ta- 
bernacle. From thy tent, or dwelling. 
34. Then shalt ihou lay up gold as 
dtist, Marg. or, " on the dust." Dr. 
Good renders this, " Thou shalt then 

ing ihni he would have much of it, 
Noyea, " Cast to the dust thy gold"— 

implying that he would ""'" 

gold away as of no accou 
hisdependenceonGodah 
chi, and, after him, Grotiua, suppose 
that it means, " Thy gold thou shalt 
regard no more than dust, and gold of 
Ophir no more than the stones of the 
brook; God shall be to thee heller 
than gold and silver." The editor 
of the Pictorial Bible supposes that 
there is here a distinct reference to 
the sources from which §old was for- 
merly obtained, as hetng washed 
down among the stones of the brooks. 
The word rendered gold here (135) 
is from llta— to cut off, Ps. liivi. 
13, and was properly applied to the 
ore of precious metals in the rude 
state, as cut or dug out of mines. 
Hence, it properly refers to the metals 
in their crude state, and before they 
were subjected to the fire. Then it 
comes (0 mean precious metals, and is 

Parallel with go Id of Ophir in the other 
eraisticb. The word occurs only in 
the following places: Job nnW. 24, 
kxivi. 19, where it is rendered geld, 
and Job xi:ii. 25, when^ it is rendered 
defence. The literal translation here 
would be, ' Cast to the dust the pre- 
cious metals ; on tfio stones of the 



brooks [the gold of] Ophir.' The 
Vulgate renders il, "He shall give 
for earth flint, and for flint golden 
torrents." The LXX, " Thou shall 
be placed on a mount in a rock, and 
as a rock of the torrent of Ophir." 
Chald. "And thou shalt place upou 
the dust thy strong tower ffl'^pBtl'^S), 
and as a rock of the torrents the gold 
of Ophir.' The word here is pro- 
bably synonymous with preiitoas trea- 
sure, whether consisting in gold or 
silver; and the idea is, that he should 
cast to the dust all that treasure, or 
regard it as valueless ; that he should 
cease to make it an object of solici- 
tude to gain it, andlAcn the Almighty 



luld bete 



eof n 



compeneed with gold and silver as 
the consequence of returning to God, 
but that God would afford him more 
happiness than he had found in the 
weahh which he had sought, and on 
which EJiphaz supposed his heart had 
been set. He regarded Job as co- 
vetous of property, as mourning over 
that which he had lost, and he en- 
treats him now to cease to grieve on 



rather. 



othe 



1, probably, 
;, that gold 



in its native valley amonj 
of the brook, as of no 
than they are,' There is, , 
allusion here to the fact, that gold 
was then commonly found in such 
places, as it is often now. It was 
washed down by mountain torrents, 
and lodged among the stones of the 
valley, and was thence collected, 
and the sand being washed out, the 
gold remained. Ophir is uniformly 
mentioned in the Scriptures as a 
place abounding in gold, and as well 
known. See 1 Kings is. 28. 2Chron 
viii. 18, ix. 10. 1 Kings X 11, xxiv. 
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CHAPTER. XXn. 



25 Yea, the Almighty shall be 
thy 'defence, and thou shalthi 
'plenty of silver. 



43. 1 Chron. siix. 4. Much perplex 
ity has been fell in reference to its sit 
uation, and (he ditlicuJty has nut heei 
entirely retaoved. In 'regard lo thi 
opinions which have been held oi 
the point, the reader may consult my 
Notes on lea. xjij. 12, the Nate in the 
Picloriai Bible on 2Chron. xx. 36, 
and the Disaenalion of Martin Lipe- 
niiia de Ophir, in Ugolin'a Theaaur. 
Sacr Ant. Tom. vii. pp. 26a-.3e7: 
also, the Dissarlation of 1. C. Wich- 



tUa, and Reland's Dissercalion de 
Ophir in the same volume. From 
Ihe mention of this place al a period 
so early as the time of Job, itiere^- 
eunable lo suppose that it was not a 
very remote region, as there is no evi- 
dence that voyages were made then 
to dislanl countries, or thai the know- 
ledge of goography was very exten- 
sive. Thepj-eaamyrtun would be, that 
it was in the vicinity of Arabia. 

25. Fen, the Almighty skatl be. Or, 
rather, ' then the Almighty shall be' 
-n;f11. The meaning i6,thBtif he 
would return to God, and cast off his 
anxiety for gold, then (he Almighty 
would be his real treasure, and would 
impart lo him sohd happiness. 1[ Tky 
defence. Marg. gold. The margin 
is the more correct Iranslalion. The 
word is the same which occurs in the 
previous verse O^?), and (here ren- 
dered gold. The word muif have the 
sense of defence, as Ihe verb (^S2) 
is often used with EUch a reference, 
Nnm.xiii. SS. Dent. i. 3S,iii. 5, ii. 1, 
eloL The meaning of such places, 
where the word is applied to walled 
towns or fortified places, is, that the 
enemy was, by means of walls, etU off 
from approach. Here, however, the 
idea of^U or freofure belter suits (he 
connection, and Ihe meaning is, that 
Oo>; would be (o him an invaluable 
Creasare ot source of happiness. H 



26 For then ahalt thou have 
thy delight in the Almiglity, and 
shalt lift up thy face unto God. 



.3nd ik(tu shalt have plenty of silver. 
Marg. silver ofstreTigth. The correct 
ides, however, is, ' and the Almiehtv 
shall be treasures of silver unto thee ;' 
that is, he shall be belter to you (ban 
an abundance of ihe precious metals. 
The Hebrew ia literally, » And silvei 
of treasures unto thee." 

36. Shalt thou liave tliy delight in 
Ihe Almighty. Instead of complain- 
ing of hira as you now do, you would 
then find calm enjoyment in contem- 
plating his character and his moral 
government. Thisisacorrectaccount 
of the efiects of reconciliation. Ho 
who becomes Iruly'acjuointeii' with 
God has pleaaure in his existence and 
allribulea; in his law and adminis- 
tralion. Mo longer diaposed lo com- 
plain, he confides in him when he is 
al9icled ; flees to him when he is 
persecuted; seeks him in the day of 
prosperity ; prefere him to all thai 
this world can ^ve, and finds his 
su pre meat joys in turning away from 
air created good to hold communion 
with the Uncreated One. IF And 
shalt lift up thy face unto God. An 
emblem of prosperity , happiness, and 

face down when we are conscious of 
guilt; we bow the head in adversity. 
When conscious of uprightness; 
when blessed wi(h prosperity, and 
when we have evidence (hal we are 
the children of God, we look up to- 
ward heaven. This was Ihe natural 
condition of men — made to look up- 
wards, while all other antmala look 
grovelling on the earth. So Miiton 
describes the creation of man : 



Oovom the KPHt, self-klMlwiiiB ; and " 
Mognonimoiifl to correspaad wnh 
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27 Thou ° shah make thy 

Erayer unto him, and he shall 
ear thee, and thou shalt pay thy 

28 Thou shalt also decree ' 
a thing, and it shall be establish- 
ed unto thee : and the light shall 
shine upon thy ways. 



;cli>. ei si 



& tollere vc 



27, Thou shall make thy prayer 
iittto kiin. God would then hear him, 
for he would be righteous. This 
was one of the blessings which would 
follow reconciliation. It is, in fact, 
one of the blessings of a return to 
God. He hears the cry of his people, 
and answers their supplications. To 
he permitted to go to God and to tell 
him all our wants, to plead fbr all we 
need, and to implore blessings on our 






a pr 
for higher value than any thing* 
wealth can bestow j is wortli mvio 
than all the honors of this world. 
^^3id than ahalt pay Ihy vows. That 
is, ihj vows shall he accepted; thou 
shalt obtain those blessings for which 
thou didat make thy vows. 

28. Thoa shall also dtcree a thing, 
aud it shall be eslahlished mtto thee. 
Thou shalt form a purpose or plan, 
aiid it shall not be fruslrated. It 
shall not be opposed by the events o 
uivine Preside nee, but whatever yoi 
undertake shall prosper. H Sad the 
light shall shine apon Iky aaus. Thou 
shalt bo prospered in all things, " 
Head of being overtaki " " 



nith cala 



■nity. 



. Wh' 



,.._ ■,castdovm. The 

of this is, probably, wh( 
illy cast down, or in tl 



29 When mm are cast duwn, 
then thou shalt say, There is 
lifting up , and he shall save 
' the humble " person. 

30 He 'shall deliver the isl- 
and of the innocent : and it is 
delivered by the pureness of 
thine hands. 

^ut, the inxocait shall dslmr tie island, Ge. 



Iiicll 



times of trial and calamity, « 
prostrate others, jou shall find sup- 
port. You shall then be enabled to 
say, ' there is lifting up, or there is 
support." Or, more probably still, it 

are cast down and afflicted, thou shall 
be able to raise (hem up, or lo aid 
them. Thou shale be able to go lo 
ihem and say, " Be of good cheer. 
Do not be cast down. There is con- 
solation." And thoushall be able to 
procure important blessings for (hem 
by thy counsels and prayers.' Sea 
Notes on ver. 30. IT Md he shall 
save the hviable person. That is, 
either, ' Than shalt save (he humble 
person,' by a chanp from 






the 
inHet 



trd, which is not ui 



1 thine . 









humble person, or the one that is east 
down.' Marg. Aim that hath loin 
eyes. The Hebrewis like the margin. 
In affliction the eyes are cast upon 
the ground; and so, also, a easting 
the eyes to the ground is indica- 
tiye of dejection, of humility, or of 
modesty. It refers here to one who 
experiences trials; and Eliphaz says 
that Job would be able lo save such 
an one that is, to support him in 
his afflictions, and furni&h the hel[ 3 
necessdiy to restore him again to 

30 He shall dehvei the tsland oj 
the mnocent Marg the innocent 
shall deliver the island Never woa 
there a more unhappy translation 
th m ihi and it i» quite clear tl it 
jir t ai'.lator-' I jd n ml 11 giblu 
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What c 



Banzng of llie pnBsage. 



island of the 



t b;- ■ 



■word rendered island pK) coramouly 
means, indeed, an isliind, or a mari- 
time country. See Notes on Isn. xx. 
6, xli. 1. It 19, however, used as a 
negative in 1 Sam. iv. 21, in the 
name I-ckabed — 1ia3""'K . "And she 
named the child I-chaboil (marg. i. e 
wiere is lie glory? or, inere is na 
glory), saying, the glory is departed 
from Israel." Thisaenso is frequent 
in the Rabbinic Hebrew, where it is 
used aa connected with an adjocllTe 
in a privitive sense, like the English 
■an. It is probably an abbreviated 
form of (T'K) not, nothing; and is 
— J 1. ne^ariiis (ooualify the 



folh 



vord, "He shall deli 



n that is 

it is rendered by the Choldee, by Ls 
Clerc,Rosenmaller,GeseniuB,Noj-es, 
and others. The Vulgale and the 
Septuagint render it, " Ho shall de- 
liver the innocent." The sense is, 
that (he man who returns to God, 
and who is regarded by him as his 
friend, will be able to intercede for the 
guilty, and to save them from the 

Kmishment which they deserved, 
is prayers and intercessions will bo 
heard in their behalf, and an his ac- 
count favors will be shown to them, 
even when they did not personally 
deserve thenv. This sentiment ac- 
cords with that expressed in Gen. 
xviii. 26, " If i find in Sodom filly 
righteous within the city, then I will 
spare all the place for their sakes." 
Ezeh. liv. 14, '< Though these three 
men, Noab, Daniel, and Job were in 
it, they should deliver but their own 
souJs." Comp. Ezek xsii. UO. Jcr, 



itiful illus 



, though one 
which Eliphaz did not here lliink of, 
in his own case and that of hia 
ftienda, where this very Job, to whom 
he was giving this counsel, was di- 
rected to intercede for them. Ch 
xlii. 7, 8. The sentiraenl, indeed, is 
found every where in the Scriptures, 
titst the ri|;hteouB are permitted tj 
pray for others, and that they are 
thus the means of bringing down im 
portant blessinga eia them. In an- 
swer to those prayers, mullitudes are 
saved from calamity here, and will 
be brought to eternal life hereafter. 
IT And it ii delivered by the pureaeai 
of thine hands, " 



eked, for who 
red by tl 



npra^. 



't/j: 



1 nai IS, God will s 
fer to the prayers of a ri 
Your upright and ho 
J re hands stretched out 
in,shallbethemeanRo 
No < 



viil 



can tell how many 

ionferred on wicked 

Oecatise the righteous pray for 

. No one can Cell how many a 

ed son is spared, and ultimately 

* a holy patent ; nor can the wicked 
irld yet know how much it owes 
preservation, and the numberless 
blessings which it enjoys, to (he in- 
tercessions of the saints. It is one of 
he innumerable blessings of being a 
hild of God thus to be permitted to 
be the means of bringing down bless- 
o(her8, and saving sinuei-s 
from ruin. All the IViends of God 
may thus coafer unspeakable benefits 
toothers; and they who have 'an n- 
terest at the throne of grace' sho M 
plead without ceasing ^r the S9] ir 
valion of guilty and dying men. 
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' H miod agitUed by deep and co 



le bofbre God, 
kt thfl Dppntua: 



plDBdiDE^i OMM «. ha wlilwd befbre Ood, yet Ihiit he knaw Ui>l ho woi liDoeis, aid would 
Y«l KMiir for hli TJDdiMiUdD, end Iniig himSirth m mW, ™. lO-W. YbI, he avt, be js u™- 
Ued at tke dealings of God wllh him, nolwiUietanfing Ms eonmioomeiB qf ioMMitj'. He 
treinblBs at tlie coQleinplationorii BeiQg oho thus Dnniea fiiiwajd hu eternal and unob^Esable 



wud his eternal and unobaiieaabte 

igni J and whoie judginenla are so fearinl, »». 

t,ph.ssiY. He itlemplH !jt 

i/fJlKl tbnl 



JSd Soutiih. Yet he mainliun* that, BotwilbBlantoij Aeir meaeiit proapenty, Ihei iliail ht 
browriit down, and nicel the hwopIb of Ihelt ivickedneM hereafter. As all thii was indiBDulablfl 
it eSed Uin conlmvetay. ELlphas and Zophor made no farther reply, nod Bildnd only oiadt 



2 Even to-d^y is my c 



t that he 



2. Even to-day. At the present 
iirae. I am not relieved. You afford 
me no connotation. All that you say 
only agfravnles ray woes. H My 
complaint. See Nolta on oh. nii. 3. 
ir Bitter. Sad, me!aiic.:oTy, 
itig. TI.B meaniri, '- --■ 

matle bitter compli- 

which those words would naturally 
conyey, or thot he meant to find 
fault with God, but that his case was 
a hard one. Hia frienda furnished 
him no relief, and he had in vain en- 
deavored to bring his cause before 
God. This ia now, as he proceeds to 
stale, the principal cause of Iiis diffi- 
culty, lie knows not where to find 
God ; he cannot get his cause before 
•i My stroke. Marg. " '" "'- 



Und : 



upon 



plaint bitter : my ' stroke is hea- 
vier than my groaning. 



me, or the calatnily that is inflicted 
upon me. The hand is represented 
as the instrument of inflictitispunisii- 
ment, or causing affliction. See Note h 
on ch, sis:. 21. IF Heavier than mi/ 
groaning. My eighs bear no propor- 
tion to ray Bufferings, They are no 
adequate expression of my woes. If 
you think 1 complain ; if I am hoard 
to groan, yet the sufferings which 1 
endure are far beyond what these 
would seem to indicate. Sighs and 
groans are not improper. They are 
prompted by nature, and they furnish 
some relief to a sufferer. But llicy 
should not be (I,) with n spirit o. 
murmuring or complaining ; (a,) Ihoy 
should not be ieyond what our Buffer- 
ings demand, or the proper expres- 
sion of our sunitings. ■A.y --houU 
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3 Oh " that I knew where I 
might find him ! that I might 
come even to his seat ! 

4 I would order my cause ' 
before him, and fill my mouth 



not be such aa to lead others to aup- 
poso we Euffpr more than we actually 
do. <3.jTliey8hould— whentheyare 
extorted from us by the severity ofBuf. 
feriiig— lead us to look to that world 
wliare no groan will ever be heard. 

3. O tkiU I knew where I might find 
him. Where 1 might find God. Ha 
bad often eiprcsaed a wish to bring 
hia cause directly before God, and ic 
be permitted to plead hia cause there. 
See Notes on ch. liii. 3, SO, sen. 
But this be had not yet been able to 
do. The argument bad been with 
his threo friends, and he saw IhnI 
there was no use in attempting fur- 
ther to convince tbem. If he could 
get ibe cause before God, and be al- 
lowed to plead it there, he felt as- 
ice would be done him. 
>t been able to do Ibis, 
corns forth in any visi- 
nner as be wished, 
::ould be fairly tried 
uwiure 8UCI1 a tribunal, and he was in 
darkness. The language here used 
will express the condition of a pious 
man in the times of Epirilual dark- 
ness. He cannot find God. He has 



with arguments. 

5 I would know the woi 
lekick he would answer me, a 
understand what he would s 



red thai JUS 
But be bod n 
God bad not 



d public n 



In SI 



e had tc 



tlie stste of one who is conscious of 
uprightness, and who ia exposed to 
Ihe suspicion or the unkind remarks 
of the world. His character is al- 
[aclied; his motives are impugned; 
bis designs are suspected, and no one 
is dinposad to do bioi justice. In 
eueh a slate, he feels that God alone 
wfll do him justice. He knows the 
sincerity of his lieart, and he can 
safely commit his cause to bim. It 
is always the privilege of the calum- 
Hinted and the slandered (o.moke qn 



appeal to the diviue tribunal, and to 
feel (hat whatever injustice our fel- 
low-men may be disposed to do us, 
there is One who will never do a 
wrong. II That / might come even 
to his seat. To hia throne, or tribu- 
nal. Job wished to carry the cause 
directly before bim. Probably hs 
desired some manifestation of God- 
such as he was afterwards favored 
with — when God would declare hia 
judgment on the whole matter of the 

4. I laouid order my cause before 
'■'"' Comp. Notes on Isa. xliii. S^ 



is, I V 



<uld a 



argu- 



plead my ci 

le considerations which would 
(bat 1 am not guilty in the 
charged by my friends, and 
)twitba(anding my calamities, I 
o real friend of God. U And 
fill my inouth, with arguments. Proba- 
bly he means that he would appeal to 
the evidence ilirnished by a life of 
benevolanoo and justice, thai he was 
not a hypocrite or a man of diatin- 
guiahed wickedness, as his friends 

5. / would know the words which 
6 leoidd answer me. That is, I wish 
) understand what would be Ms do- 
sion in the case— and what would 
be his judgment in regard tn me 
^ .^ymore- 



That V 

anco tl 

could form 

e the I 






:>uld I 



re to know exactly whal 
thinks of us, and what estimate 
he has formed of our charnotor ? 
There ia no information su valuable 
to us aa that would be ; for on his ea- 
timaCa bangs our eternal doom, and 
jel there is nothing which men more 
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6 Wil! ° he plead against me 
with Si's great power ? No; but 
he would put strength in me. 



whal God Ihiiiks of thnir characler. 
It woulJ he well for ench ono to aak 
himself, WkyisUso9 

6. WUl he plead against me with 
his great pownr ? ' Will he malte 
use of his mere potoef to overwhelm 
me and confound me P Will he taka 
edvantBge of omnipDlence to Irtumph 
over me, instead of argument and 
juBtLce? No: he will not do il. The 
discussion would he fair. He would 
hear what I have to sny, and would 
decide according to truth. Though 
ho is Almiglily, yet he would not 
take Bdventage of that to prostrate 
and cODfound me.' When Job (ch. 
liii. 3) wished (o carry (ho cause 
directly before God, he asked of Him 
two conditions only. One was, that 
he would take otT his hand from him, 
or remove his afflictions for a time, 
tliat lie might be able to manage his 
own cause; and the other was, that 
He would not take advantage of hia 

Blalement of his case. See Notes on 
ch. ziii. SO, 21. He here exprexsca 
his film conviction that his wish in 
this respect would be granted. He 
would listen, says he, to what I have 
lo say in my defenca as if I were an 
equal. IT Jfo : but he leottld put 
strength in me. The word stTeaglh 
is not improperly supplied by our 
translators. It means that he would 
enable him to make a fair presenta- 
tion of his cause. So lar from taking 
advantage of his mere power to crush 
him, and thus obtain an ascendency 
in the argument, he would rather 
alrengthen him, that ho might be able 
to make his case as strong as possible. 
He would rather aid him, thongh 
presenting hid own cause in the con- 
troversy, (ban seek lo weaken hi 



dread mojcsly j 



. by I 
prevent i 



7 There the righteous might 
dispute with him ; so shall I be 
delivered for ever from my 
judge. 



making the case as etrong na it might 
be. This indicates remarkable con- 
fidence in God. 

7. There the righteous might dis- 
pute laith kim. One who is conscious 
ofbis integrity might carry his cause 
there, with the assurance that he 
would be heard, and that Justice 
would be done him. There can be 
no doubt thai Job here refers to him- 
self, though he speaks in the third 
person, and advances this as ageneral 
proposition. H So shall I le delivered 
for eser frommy judge. From him 

who would judge or condemn me 
(^BBilia). Ha does not here refer to 
God', as if be would be delivered 
from him, but to any one who would 
Hllempt to judge and condemn him, as 
his friends had done. Tbe meaning 
is, that having, as he confidently ex- 

Sected he would, obtained the ver- 
ict of God in his ikvor, hs would he 
ever after free from condemnation. 
The decision would be final. There 
was no higher tribunal, and no one 
would dare to condemn him after- 
wards. This shows his conscious- 
ness of integrity. It may be applied 
to ourselves— to all. If we can ob- 
tain, at the last day, when our cause 
shall be brouglit before God, the di- 
vine verdict in our favor, it will settle 
ihe mailer for ever. No one, after 
that, will condemn ns ; never again 
shall our character or conduct be 
put on trial. The divine decision of 
that day will settle the question lo all 
eternity. How raomenlous, (hen, is 
it thai we should so live as to be 
acquitted in thai day, and to have an 
eternal senteiue in our favor I 

8. Behold, I go forward. The 



f thee 



find Rod. 
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BelioM, I go forward, but but I cannot perceive him : 
there; and backward, 9 On the left hand, where 



(ion of Ihe Deity, and to be permitted 
to argue his cause in his presence. 
But lie says be sought this in vain. 
He loohed to all points of the compass 
where he tntght ralionally expect to 
find God, but all in viiin. The terms 
here used refer to the points of the 
compass, and should have been so 
rendered. The Oriental geographers 
considered themselves as facing the 
East, instead of the North, as we do. 
Of course, the West was behind them, 
the South on the right hand, and on 
the left the North. This was a more 
natural position than ours, aa day be- 
gins in the East, and it is natural to 
turn the face in that direction. There 
is Do reason why our maps shoalij be 
made so as to require us to face the 
JVorfA, except that such is the custom. 



The Hebrew custom. In this 






is found ah 

raphy in o 

thing prevails among the Hindoi 

Among them, Para, or Purra, sigi 

fjing " before," denotes the Ea; 



Ti. 



geog- 



>nd F 



" the 



right hand," the South ; and Bi 
or " the left hand," the IVortli. See 
Wilfbrd'slnquiryrespecting the Holy 
Isles in the West, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. viii. p.875. The same thing oc- 
curred amongthe ancient Irish. See 
an Essay on the Andquily ofthe Irish 
language, by an unknown author, 
Dublin, 1772. Comp. on this sub- 
ject, Rosen mailer's Alterlhumskfln- 
de i. s. 136-144. The same custom 
prevailed among the Mongols, Ge- 
—-'— On the notices of the science 
/ exhibited in the book 
,]. Intro. 5 viii. 2, 3. The 
J, therefore, " Behold, I go for- 
ward," means, < t go to the East. I 
look toward the rising of the sun. I 
see there the most wonderful of the 
works ofthe Crealorin the glories of , 

of liiiditig there some manifestation i 
of God. But I find bim not, and, 
disaii])oiiilcd, I turn 10 oilier direc- | 



of geography e 



tiona.' Most of Ihe ancient versions 
render this the East. Thus Ihe Vul- 
gate, Si ad Orientcm iero. ■ The 
Chaldee S*?'^'?', to the stai-Tiaing. 
H Bui he Wnat there. There is no 
manifestation of God , no coming 
forth to meet me, and to hear my 
cause. ^ .Sad backward (~i^nK'.). To 
the West — for this was behind the 
individual when he stood looking to 
(he East. Sometimes the West is 
denoted by this term behind (lins), 
and sometimes by the sea (3^), be- 
cause the Mediterranean was at (he 
West of Palestine and Arabia. See 
Notes on Isa. ii. 13. Comp. Ex. x 
19, iivii. 13, xxiviii. 13, Gen. xjviii. 
14, V But Icaniiotperceitfekitit. The 
meaningiaj'DiHappoinledin the East, 
the region of the rising sun, I turn 
with longing to the IVesl, the region 
of bis setting, and hope, as his last 
beams fade from the view, that I 
shall be permitted to behold some 
ray that shall reveal God to my soul. 



leeGod. In that 
ia of the West, illuminated by the 
tting sun, I would hope somewhere 
find ^im ; but I am disappoir' ' 



withdraws his beams, 
and darkness steals on, and the world, 
like my soul, is enveloped in gloom. 
I can see no indications of the pres- 
ence of God coming forth to give me 
en opportunity to argue my cause bo 

9. Oiithelefihand. That is, in (he 
North — at the left hand when Ihe 
face was turned lo the East, So 
the Chaldee, 831033— on the .Vorth. 
The other versions, the Vulgate, the 
SeptQBgint, the Sj-riac, Castellio, 
Luther, &c, render it on the left band. 
The common term among the He- 
brews for the JVorlA is Tiss --(lopAoB 
(ftuni ")BS — til hidii, oj- conceal) 
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meaning tlio Iiiddcn, concealed, or 
dark region, since tlie ancients re- 
garded Ihe North ae the seat of gloom 
and darknesa (Horn, Od. ix. K>, aeq.), 
while they supposed the South to be 
illuniinaled bj the Bun. Gofeniiis. 
Freq^ueully, however, as here, the 
word "left," or "left hand," is used . 
The region of the North is intended. 
H fPhere he doth leork. Where there 
are such wonderlbl maaifestations of 
his majesty and glory. May Job 
here uot refer lo thedurora BoTtalia, 
the remarkable display of the power 
of God which isaeen in those regions? 
May he not have felt that thers 
was some special reason why he 
might hope to meet with God in that 
quarter, or to see him manifest him- 
self amidst the brilliant lights that 
piny along the sky, as if to precede 
or accompany hiin ? And when he 
had looked to the splendor of the 
rising sun, and the glory of his; "' 



eye 



ral H 

o the next remarkable manifes- 
1, as ho supposei], of God, in the 
;s of the Northern lights, and to 
:t to find him there ? There is 
n to think that the ancient Chal- 
3, and other heathens, regarded 
■ e North, illuminated 









! o? the 



LS th( 



tr.l3)a 



gods (s( 






bable that Joh may'hivehadalli 
to some such prevailing opini^in. 
IF But I cannot behold him. I can see 
the Bxhibttiou of remarkable splen- 
dor, but still God it unseen. Ho 
does not come amidst those glories 
to give me an opportunity to carry my 
cause before him. The meaning, 
then, of this is, ' Disappointed in the 
East and the West, I turn to the 
North. There I have been accus- 
tomed to witness extraordinary mani- 
festations of hia niainificence and 
glory. Tliere beautiful constellations 
circle the pole. There the Aurora 
plays, and seems \a be the manifeE 
tion of the glory of God. Next to 
the glory of the rising and setting 
sun,l turn to those brilliant lighi_s i„ 
Me if there I may n-'t find my Goil, 



but in vain. Those lights arc cold 
and chilly, and reveal no God to my 
soul. Disappointed, then [ turn to 
the last point, the South, to see if I 
can tindliim there.' M He hidetit him- 
self on t!ie right hand. On the South. 
The South was to the ancients an un- 
knownregion. The deserts of Arabia, 
indeed, stretched oway in that re- 
gion, aud they were partially known, 
and they had some knowledge that 
the sea was beyond. But they regard- 
ed the regions fiirlher to the Soutli, if 
there was land there, as wholly im- 
passable and uninhabitable on ac- 
count of the heat. The knowledge 
of geography was slowly acquired, 
and, of course, it is impoasible to tell 
what were the viows which prevail- 
ed on the subject in the time of Job, 
That there was little accuracy of in- 
formation about remote countries 
must be regarded as an indisputable 
fact; and, probably, they had little 
conception of distant parts of the 
earth, except that formed by conjec- 
ture. Interestingdetailsoflhe views 
of the ancients, on this subject, may 
be found in the Encyclopedia of 
Geography, vol. i. pp. IO-60. Com^ 
pare particularly the Notes on ch. 
ixvi. 10. The earth was regarded as 
encompassed with waters, and the dis- 
tant southern regions, on account of 
the impossibility of passing through 
the heat of the torrid zone, were sup- 
posed to be inaccessible. To those 
hidden and unknown realms. Job says 
he now turned, when he had in vain 
looked to each otber quarter of the 
heavens, to see if he could find some 
manifestation of God. Yet he looked 
God 

accessible regions, go that he could 
not approach him. The meaning is, 
' I am also disappointed here. He 
hides himself in that distant land 
In the barning and impassable wastes 
which stretch themselves to an un 
known extent there, I cannot lind 
him. The feet of mortals cannnt 
traverse (hose burning plains, and 
there I cannot approach him. To 
whatever point of the compass 1 luru. 
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doth work, but I cannot behold 
him : he hideth himself on the 
right hand, that I cannot see 

10 But he knoweth the way 
that ' I take : when " he hath 



;, I shall come forth ; 



11 My foot hatii hdd his 
steps, his way have 1 kept, and 
not declined. 



I am left in equal darknesB.' What 
a striking descriplioD ie this of the 
darkness that sometimes comes over 
the Christian's soul, prompting lo the 
langHflKC, ' O that I knew where I 
might finit him ; Thai I cvuld come 
lo his throne !' 

10. But he knoweth the teay that 1 
talcB. Marg. "isioilAme." That is, 
' I have ihe utmost confidence in 
him. Though I eanivol see him, yet 
he sees me, and he knows my integ- 
rity; and whatever men may say, or 
however ihey may misotideraland 
my charncter, yet be is acquainted 
with me, and 1 have the fulfeat con- 
fidence that he will do me justice.' 

II When ke bath tiied mc. When he 
has Eubjeoled me lo all the tests of 
character which be shall choose to 
apply, H / shall come forth as gold. 



■a gold thai is tried in the crucible. 



the 



s forth tho m 






ir ia the heat. The appli 

every particle of impurity or alloy, 
and leavjB only the pure melal. So 
it is with triafa applied to the friend 
of Ood ; and we m»y remark (1.) That 
all real piety will bear any test that 
may be applied to it, as gold will bear 
any degree of heat without being in- 
'ured or destroyed. (2.) That the 
effect of ail trials is to purify piety, 
and make it more bright and valu- 
able, as is the effect of applying in- 
tense heat to gold, (3.) There isofien 
much alloy in the piety of a Chria- 
lian, as there is in gold, that needs to 
be removed by the fiery trial of af. 
ntclion. Notbing else will remove it 
but trial, as nothing will be so effec- 
tual a purifier of gold as intense heat. 
(J-) A true Christian should not dread 
trial, Itwill notburtbim. He will 
be the more valuable for his trials, as 
gold is for ihc s.i'plication of heal 



There is no danger of destroy! tig Ifeik 
piety. It will live in the flames, and 
will survive the raging heat that shall 
yet consume ibe world. 

11. My foot hath held his steps. 
Roberts, in his Oriental Iliuslrations, 
and the Editor of the Pictorial Bible, 
anppose ihat there is an allusion here 
lo the active, grasping power which 
the Orientals have in their feet and 
toes. By constant usage they accus- 
torn themselves to make use of llicm 
in holding things in a manner which 
to us seems almost incredible, and 
they make the loes perform almoal 
Ihe work of fingers. We bind ours 
fast from ear(y childhood in our close 
shoes, and they become useless es- 
cept for Ihe purpose of walking. But 
tha Orientals use theirs differenlly. 
They seize upon an object with Ih' ' 
and hold il fiisl, P 



valking 

along they eee any thing on fba 
ground which they desire lo pick up, 
instead of sloopmg as we would, 
they seize it with their toes, and lift 
It up. Alypulle, a Kandian chief, 
was aboot to' he beheaded. Whes 
he arrived al the place of eseoBtioo, 
he looked round for some objecl on 
which to seize, and saw a small 
shrub, and seized it with his toas, 
and held it fast in order to be firm 
while the executioner did his oIKce. 
Roberts. So an Arab in treading 
firmly, or in taking a determined 
stand, seems lo layiold of, lo grasp 
the ground wilh his toes, giving a 
fixedness of position inconceivable to 
those whose feet are cramped by the 
use of tight shoes. This may be ihe 
meaning here, that Job had fixed 
himself firaily in ibe footiiteps of God, 
and had adhered tenaciously lo him ; 
or,asilisrenderedbjDr. Good,"In 
his slops will IHcet my feel," 1\ Ai^ 
not declined. Turned aside. 
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12 Neither have i gone back 
from the commandmeut of his 
lips ; I " have ' esteemed the 
words of his mouth more Ihan 
my "necessary food. ' 



lUe eommaadiaertt of ki$ lips. That 
which he hns apoken, or which has 
proceeded oul or hia mouth, II Iliave 
esteemed. Marg. hid, or, laid tip, 
Tda Heb. is, ' I have hid,' as ve bide 
or lay up that which is valuable. It 
is a word often applied to laving up 
treasuraa, or concealing them so (hat 
they would be safe. ^ Morethan my 
necessary food. Marg. ' or, appointed 
portion.' Dr. Good renders it, " In 
my bosom have I l^d up the words 
of Ids mouth." So Noyes, "The 
words of his niouih I have treasured 
up in my bosom." So VVemys?; and 
BO it 19 rendered in the Vulgute, and 
by the LXX. The variety in the 
translation has arisen from the differ- 
ence of reading in regard to the He- 
brew word ''I?"'?- Instead of this 
meaning 'more than my portion' or 
'allowance,' the Sept. and Vulgate 
appear to have read "^P.^i^—in vy bo- 
som. But [here is no authority for 
the change, and there seema to be no 
reason for it. The word pil, hhoq, 
means something decreed, designat- 
ed, appointed ; then an appointed 
portion, as of labor. El. v. 14 ; then 
of food— an allowance of food, Prov. 
xsx. 8; then a limit, bound, law, 
statute, &.C. It seems to me that the 
word here meaus purpose, intention, 
rule, or design, and that the idea is, 
that he had regarded the commands 
of God more than kis ovm ptirjioses. 
He had been willing to sacrifice his 
own designs to the will of God, ' 
bad thus shown 



God a 



This 



preference for 



imple of any, and it 
is surprising that it has not oocr — ■" 
lo any eKpoBitors. So ihe same 
is used in ver. 14. If this bo the 
meaning, it cipresses a trnc ssnti 



3 But he is in one mind, and 
I can turn him 1 and takal 
9oul desireth, even that he 
doetl). 

a Fs. 19. 9, 10. 1 1^, or, htidv^. 

piety in all ages. He who is truly 
[igious is wining lo sacrifice and 
abandon hie own plans at the com- 
mand of God. Job says that he was 
conscious of having done this, and he 
thus had a firm conviction that he 






1 dive 



from them. Of the truth of this seuli- 
menl there can be no dispute. The 
only difficulty in the case is to see 
why Job adverted to it here, and how 
it bears on the train of thought which 
he was pursuing. The idea seems 
lo be, that God was now aceompliah- 
ing his Blemal purposes in respect to 
him ; that he had formed a plan fai 
back in eternal ages, and that thai 
plan must be executed ; that he was 
a Sovereign, and that however mys- 
terious his plans might be, it was 
vain lo contend with them, and that 
man ought to submit to Iheir enecu- 
lion with patieuee and resignation 
Job expected yet that God would 
comeforth and vindicate him ; but nl 
present all that ho eould do was lo 
submit. He did not pretend to un- 
derstand the reason of the divine dis- 
pensations ; he felt that he had no 
Cower to resist Godi The language 
ere is that of a man who is perplexed 
in regard to the divine dealings,, but 
who feels that they are all in accord 
ance with the unchangeable purpose 
of God. IT £nd what Ass seal desireth 
even that he doelh. He does what he 
pleases. None can resist or control 
liira. It is vain, therefore, loconlend 
against him. From this pBssage we 
see that the doctrine of divine sovo- 



eignly > 



inderstood i 
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CHAPTER XXIir. 



14 For he perTormeth the 
thing that is appointed " for 
and many such thiiigs are with 



properly underalood, a matter of ut 
Bpeakabls consolation that God has 
aGodwho 



plaii,butwhodideyerythiiigby 

. izard? Itiiraatterofrojoicing 

that lie has one great purpose which 



hap- hazard ? 



estonds through all ages, and whioli 
embraces all things— for than every 
thing falla into its proper place, and 
has its appropriate bearing on other 
erenta. Il is amatter of joy that God 
does execute all his purposes ; for as 
they are all good and wise, it is desi- 
rable (hat they should he executed. 
ll would be a calamity if a good plan 
were not executed. Why then 
shoLild men murmur at the purpoaea 
or the decrees of God? 

14. For he perfiinaetk the thing 
that is appointed for me. ' I am now 
meeting only what has been deter- 
mined by his eternal plan. I know 
not what is the reason why it was 
appointed ; but I see that God had 
resolved to do it, and that it is vain 
to resist him." So when vte suffer, 
we may say the same thing. It is 
not by chanca or hap-hazard that we 
are afflicted ; it is because God has 
" appointed " that it should be so. It 
is not by passion or caprice on his 
purl ; not by sudden anger or wrath ; 
hut it is because he had determined 
ilernal pi; 



15 Therefore am I troubled 

t his presence : when I consid- 






licted, t 



he able to make this refleclion. I 
hod rather be afflicted, feeling that it 
IS the appointment of Gad, than feel- 
ing that it is bychaneeoi hap-hazard, 
I had rather think that it is a part of 
a plan calmly and deliberately formed 
(ly God, than that it ia the result of 
some unexpected and uncontrollable ' 



mind and thought and plan have 
been employed, and I infer that there 
is a reaaoK for it, though I cannot aeo 
it ; in the other, I can E«e no proof 
of reason or of wisdom, and my mind 
finds no rest. The doctrine ot^divrno 
purposes oi decrees, therefore, is emi- 
nently adapted to give consolation to 
a sufierer. I had infinitely rather be 
under the operation of a plan or de- 
cree where there may he a reason for 
all that is done, though I cannot see 
it, than to feel (hat 1 am subject to 
the toasings of blind chance, where 
there can possibly be no reason. TI 
^ad man^ such things are mth liira. 
The purpose does not pertain to me 
atone. It is a part of a great plan 
which es tends to others— to all 
things. He is executing his plans 
around me, and 1 should not com- 
plain that in the development of bis 
vast purposes I am included, and that 
I suffer. The idea seems to be this, 
thai Job found consolation in the bo- 
' if thai he was not aione in these 
'cumstances ; that he had not bean 
marked out and selected as a special 
object of divine displeasure. Others 
had suffered in like manner. There 

and why should he complain ? If 1 
fett that there was special displeasure 
against me; that no others were treat- 
ed in the same way, it vrould make 
DfHiclions n uch more difficult to bear. 
But when I feel tha( there is an eter- 
nal plan which embraces all, and that 
I only coire in for my share, in com- 
mon with others, of the calamities 
which ai judged necessary lor (ho 
world, I can bear tbem with much 
more ease and patience. 

15, Therefore am I troubled at his 
prtsenee. The doctrine of divine 
purposes and decrees is f tied to im- 
press the miad ictth aioe. So vast are 
(he plans of God ; so uncertain to us 
iait what will be developed npxt; sB 
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16 For God maketh my heart 
oft, and the Almighty troubleth 



impoeslble is it ti. resist God when lie 
comeE forth to execute Ills plans, thai 
ihej fill ibe minil with reverenee a" ' 
fear. And this is one of the obje 
for which tbedoetrine is revealed. It 
19 designed to rebuke the soul thi 
filled with flippancy and self-cotn: 
to impress lh« heart with ado 
views of God, and to secure a proper 
reverence for hia government. Not 
knowing what may be the next de 
velopment of Ms plan, the mind 
should be in a state of holy fear — yet 
ready to submit and bow in whatever 
aspect his purposes may be 
known. A Being, who has a 
nal plan, and who is able lo i 
pli:<h all that he purposes. 



17 Because I was not cut off 

before the darkness, neitktr hath 
he covered the darkness from nij 

think of God, and on his vast plans. 



will s< 



e before htm. 



beforehand, should h 



B of h 






It will 11 



I be 



the some Hnd of dreadful fe. 
we would have of one who had al. 
mighty power, but who had naptini 
of any kind, but profound veneration 
e who is infinitely wi " 



pkli, which we cannot doubt is wi 
Ihouah it is inscrutable to us, is a It 
minglBd with confidence; itis a 
leading to tlie profoundest vene 
tioii. Hia eternal counsels may lake 
away oar comforts, biit Ihey at" 
right; his coming forlb may till v 
with awe, but we shall \ encrate an 
love him. f When I com der . Whe 
I endeavor lo understand his deal- 
ings; or when I think closely 
them. H lamafraidof -m. T 
would be the effect on an; mind. 
nau thai will sit down Jone a 



16. For God maketk mij heart soft 
That is, faint. He takes away my 
strength. Comp. Notes on Isa. vii 
4. This efiecl was produced on Job 
by the contemplation of the eternal 
plan and the power of God. 

17. Because I leastiol cut off hefoTt 
the darkness. Belbre these calami 

not taken away in the midat of pros' 
parity, and wh'ile I was enjoying his 
smiles and the prools of liis rove. 
His trouble is, that lie was spared to 
pass through these trials, and to be 
treated as if he were one of the w 



1 object of 



of ( 



This 



what I 



' per- 



plex 

derstand. 

God had reserved him lo treat him 
as if he were the chief of sinners. 
IT Neither kaih he covered the dark- 
nessfrommyface. The word ' neither" 
'■ id here by our translators, 
■!y. The difficulty 
It God had not hid- 
den this darkness and calamity s 



s suppliec 



that 



t under. 



why,: 



He could 



had not taken him 
away, so that all should have seen 
even in his death that he was the 
friend of God. This feeling is not 
perhaps, very uncommon among those 
who are called lo pass through trials 
They do not understand why Ihey 
were reserved to these sufferings, and 
why God did not take ihem away be- 
fore (he billows of calamity rolled 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



W 



HY, seeing times are not 
hidden from the Almighty, 



1. Why, seeing times are nol hid- 
den from the Almighty. Dr. Good 

" WheiBfore a.e not dmm<l8ya kept b. [ 

Dr. Nojee, 

" Why are not UmoB of p ■ ■ 
hj the AEmlghty, 



do they that Itnow him not i 
hia diijs ? 



hb JDdgm 






, ■ Times are not hidden 
from the Almighty; but iliey who 
know lum are ignoranl of his days " 
The^XX, "Bu. w-hy hav/sel 

Ua3-ov—o{ the Alraighty, and the 
wicked transgressed all bounds? The 
word D''B3, here translated times, ia 
rendered by Ibo Clialdee (StJl^B) 
ael i!ine», times appoinlad for anas- 
eemhly or a (rial, beforehand desig- 
nated for any purpose. TheHehrew 
word properly means, set lime, fit 
and proper limes ; and in ihe plural, 
as here used, means seasons. Est i 
13. 1 Chron, xii. 33, and then yicis- 
situdea of things, fortunes, destinies 
Ps, iixi. 16. 1 Chron. siii. 30, Here 
It means, probahly, the vicisaitudea of 
things, or what actually occurs. All 
changes are known to God. He sees 
good and bad times ; he sees (be 
changes (hat take place among men 
And since he sees all tliis. Job aelts, 
with eoncarn. Why ia it that God 
does not come forth to deal with men 
necordinj lo their trae oharaoler? 
Ibat this was the fact, he proceeds 
to show farther in illustration of the 
position which he bad maintained in 
ch. ixi, by specifying a number of 
additional cases where the wicked 
undeniably prospered. It was Ibis 
which perpleied him so much, for 
be did not doubt that (heir conduct 



was clearly known (o God. If their 
conduct had been unknown lo God, 
It would not have been a mailer of 
surprise that ihey should go unpun- 
ished. But since all their ways were 
clearly seen by him, il might wel. 
eicite inquiry why they were per- 
milled thus to prosper. He believed 
that they were reserved to a future 
day of wrath, ch. xii. 30, ch ssiv 
23, 24. They would be punished in 






a fact a: 



friends alleged, that they were pun 
ished in this life according to iheii 
deeds. ¥ Do they that know him '■ 
His trae frienda ; the pious. IF Ant 
see hia days. The dayaof his wrath, 
or the day when he punishes Ibe 
wicked. Why are ihey not per- 



ish e 






forth .. 

s foes? The 



his days,' because at (hat time God 
would be the prominent object that 
would excite atlenlion, They would 
le dava when he would manifest 
iimself in a manner so remarkable 
IS to characterize the period. Thus 
-he day of judgment is called the 
day 'of the Son of Man,' or 'his 
day' (Luke xvW. 24), because at that 
the Lord Jesus will be the promi- 
..^.-. and glorious object that Eball 
give charaeler lo the day. The 
question here seems to have been 
asked by Job mainly lo call allenlion 
to (Ae/fl(( which he proceeds lo illus- 
^^T;-.'^^^ ^""^^ "'^ undeniable 
Job did not maintain, as Eliphaz had 
charged on him (oh. xiii. 12-14} 
that the reason why God did no 
punish- them was, that he could no 
see their deeds. Ho admitted mos 
fully that God did see them and un 
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2 JSi»«e remove theland-marks; 
thej violently take away flocks, 
and feed ' thereof. 

3 They drive away the ass of 
the fatherless, they take " the 
widow's ox for a pledge. 

4 They turn the needy out of 

1 ur.lhein. 



dcrstood nil tliat chey did. In lliis 
they were agreed. ^inC3 this was 
BO, the queation was why the wickod 
were spared, and lived in prosperity. 
The fiict that it was so. Job affirms. 
Thfi r«Bson why it was so, was the 
subject of inquiry now, Tliia was 
|ierp!exing, and Job itould solve it 
only by reftrriog to what was to 
come hereafter. 

2. Some TCiaome the land-marks. 
Land-marks are pillars or atones set 
up to murk the boundaries of a farm. 
To remove them, by carrying tliom 
on to the Jand of another, was an act 
of dishonesty and robbery — since it 
was only by marks that the c.itent of 
a man's property could be known. 



non ; tile 
jell under. 



Fenc 

surveying w 
and deeds dc „ 

biy unknown also, and their whole 
dependence, llierefore, was on the 
slimes (hat were erected to mark the 
boundaries of a lot or farm. As it 
was not difficult to remove them, it 
became a matter of special import- 
ance to guard against It, and lo make 
it a crime of magnitude. According- 
ly, it was forbidden in the strictest 
manner in the law of Moses. " Cnt^ed 
bo he thai removelh his neighbor's 
land-mark." Deut. iJtvii. 16. Corap. 
Deut. xit 14. Prov. xxii. 38, ixiii. 
JO. II Aadfeed thereof Marg. " or, 
Ihera." The margin is correct. The 
meaning is, that they drive off the 
fticks of others, and paaiuTe tbem ; 
[hat is, they ore at no pains lo con- 
canl what they do, but mingle them 
with eheir own herds, and feed them 
If they 



moved I hem 



Lway 



; kill, a 



the way ; the poor of the earth 
hide themselves together. 

5 Behold, as wild asses in the 
desert, go they forth to their 
work, rising betimes for a prey , 
the wilderness yieldetk food for 
them and for their children. 






would be lees shameful than to keep 
aad claim them as their own, and to 
make the robbery so public. 

S. They drive atcay tht ass ef the 
fatherless. Of the orphan, who can- 
not protect himself, and whose only 
properly may consist in this useful 
animal. Injury done to an orphan is 
always regarded as a ciime of pecu- 
liar magnitude, fur they are unable 
to protect themselves. See Notes, 
ch. xxii. 9. II Tkey lake the widow's 
ox for a pledge. See Notes, ch. ssii 
6. The widow was dependent on 
her ox to till the ground, s 
the crime of taking it away 
for the payment ol'a debt. 

4. They turn the needy out of tlie 
way. They crowd the poor out of 
the path, and thus oppress and injure 
them. They do not allow tham the 
advantages of the highway. H The 
■poor of the earth hide themselves to- 
gether. For fear of the rich and 
mighty man. Driven from the society 
of the rich, without their patronago 
and friendship, they are obliged to 
associate together, and find in the 
wicked man neither protector nor 
friend. And yet the proud oppreasor 
is not punished. 

5. Beli.old,asiBitdassesinthede3ert. 
In regard to the wild ass, see Notes 
on ch. vi. 5. SchuUens, Good, Noyes, 
and Wemyss, understand this, not ati 
referring to the haughty tyrants them- 
selves, but to the oppressed and 
needy wretches whom they had 
driven from society, and compelled 
to seek a precarious subsistence, like 
■' •- *' ' =- the desert. They 



luppos. 



t the 



King I 



,bolly froi 



s go to their daily It 



, that 
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fi They reap every one his 
' corn in tlie field, and *they ga- 
ther the vintage of the wicked. 

7 They cause the naked to 
lodge without clothing, that they 

I laisglcd corn, or, dredge. 



desert for a aubsislenee, like wild 
nnimatfi. But it seems tr> me tliat the 
reference ia talher to another class of 
wicked men : to the wandering tribes 
tliat live by plunder — wlio ronra 
through the deserts, and live an un- 
restrained and a lawless life, like 
wild animala. The wild ass is dls- 
tinguiehed for its fleetness, and the 
comparison here turns principally on 
this fact. These marauders moee ra- 
pidly from place to place, inahe their 
assault suddenly and unexpectedly, 
and, having plundered the traveller, 
or the caravan, as suddenly disappear. 
They have no home, cultivate no 
land, and keep no fiocka. The only 



oLjo. 



o this 



a,lha 



B beast of prey. 
But, in reply to this, it may be said, 
thnt the comparison does not depend 
on that, but on the fact that they re- 
semble those aniuinls in their lawless 
habits of life. See Wotes on ch. li, 
ia,ixxii. 5. ¥ Go ihey forth to their 
tBork. To their employment — to wit, 
plunder. IF Rising betimes. Rising 
early. It is a custom of the Orientals 
(svery where to rise by break of day. 
In joumeya, they usually rise long 
before day, and travel much in (he 
night, and during the heat of (ho day 
they rest. Aa caravans of^en tra- 
velled early, plunderers would rise 
early, also,' to meet them. IT For a 
prey. For plunder — the business of 
their lives. U The aUdeTmss. The 
desert, for so the word wilderness is 
used in the Scriptures. See Notes on 
tsa. iKiv.l. Matth.iii. 1. irrieideth 
food. To wit, by plunder. They 
obtiuo subsistence forthemselfes and 
their (amities by plundering the car- 
avans of the desert. The idea of 
Job i% that they are seen by God, and 
vet tt-M thej are suffered to roam at 



have no covering in the coJd. 

8 They are wet with the 
showers of the mountains, and 
embrace " the rock for want of a 
shelter. 

2 the vfUked-ffotAir tki vintaffs. a Liu 4. 5. 



6, They reap every one his com, 
Karg. mingled- corn, 01 dredge. Th« 
word here used (>'^M) denotes, pro- 
perly, mfisiin,mixBd provender, made 
up of various kinds of grain, as of 
barley, vetches, etc., prepared for 
cattle. See Notes on tsa. xxx. 34. 
ir In the field. They break in upon 
the fields of others, and rob them of 
their grain, instead of cultivating the 
earth themselves. So it is rendered 
by Jerome — Agrum non suum deme- 



render it "A field, not their own, 
they reap down hefbre the time — n-'ii 
Siiaq. H Tliey gather the vintage of 
Ihe wicked. Marg. the tvicked gather 
the eintage. Rather, they gather the 
vintage of the oppressor. It is not 
the vintage of hoaest industry ; not 
a harvest which is the result of their 
own labor, but of plunder. They 
live by depredations on others. This 
ia descriptive of those who support 
themselves by robbery. 

7. Tkeij cause the naked to lodge 
without clothing. They strip others 
of their clothing, and leave them des- 
titute. IT That they have no covering 
in the cold. All travellers tell us, 
th»t though the day is intensely hot in 
the deserts of Arabia, yet the nights 
are often intensely cold. Hence, (be 
suH'erings of those who are plundered, 
and who have nothing to defend 
themselves from the cold air of the 
oigM. 

8. They are icet viith ihe shosiers 
of the mountains. Thai ia, the poor 
persons, or the travellers, whom (hey 
have robbed. Hills collect the clouds, 
and showers seera to poor down from 
the mountains. These showers often 
collect and pour down so suddenly 
[hat there is scarcely time lu seek 9 
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9 They pluck the fatherless 
from the breast, and take a 
pledge of the poor. 

1« They cause kim to go 
naked without clothing, and they 

shelter. IT .^nd embrace the rock Jot 
want of a shelter. Take refuge be- 
ncoth a projecting rock. Tbe rob- 
bers drive [hem awiiy from their 
bomaa, or plunder iham of their tents, 
and leave tbem to find a shelter fVom 
tbe storm, or at night, beneath a 
rock. Tbiaagreesexactly witb what 
Niebuiir says of tbe wandering Arabs 
near Mount Sinai : " Those who can- 
not afford a tent, spread out a clotb 
upon four or sis stakes; and others 
spread their cloth near a tree, or en- 
deavor to shelter themselves from 
the beat ^nd the rnin in the cavhies 
of iho rocks. Reisebesehreib. L Tli, 

9. 'Uicy plvcJt Ike fatherless from 
the breast. That is, they steal away 
unprotected children, and sell them, 
or make slaves of them for their own 
use. If this is the correct interpreta- 
tion, then there existed at thai time, 
what has existed since, bo much to 
the disgrace of mankind, the custom 
of kidnapping children, and bearing 
them away to be sold as slaves. Sla- 
very existed in early ages ; and it 
must have been in some such way 
that slaves were procured. The 
wonder of Job is, that sueh men were 
permitted to live— that God did not 
i furtb and punish tbi 



^lill e 



and tbe 



ind of 



bleeds under wrongs of this kind ; 
and the vengeance of heaven seeras 
to sleep, though the child is torn 
away from its mother, and conveyed, 
amid many hon'Ors, to a distant land, 
to wear out life in hopeless servitude. 
"i .^nd take a pledge of the poor. Take 
that, therefore, which is necessary 
ibr the comfort of the poor, and re- 
tain it, so that they cannot enjoy its 



. ,9nd they lake . 



take away the sheaf from the 

1 1 Which made oil within 
their walls, and tread their wine- 
presses, and suffer thirst. 

this is, that tbe hungry are compelled 
to bear (he sheaf for tlie rich without 
being allowed to satisfy their hunger 
from it. Moses commanded that 
even the ox should not be muzzled 
that trod out tbe corn (Deul. xiv. 4) ; 
aggravated cruelty 

leaf 

without allowing them even to satis- 
fy their hunger. This is an instance 
of the cruelty which Job says was ac- 
tually practised on the eiirt'h,and yet 
God did not interpose to punish it. 

11. Which made oil teithin their 
tcalls. Or rather, they compel them 
to express oil within their walla. 
The word ■Tl^fl?^ rendered ' made 
oil,' is from -ink, to shine, to give 
hght; and hence the derivatives of 
the word are used to denote light, 
and ttien oil, and thence (he word 
comes to denote to press out oil for 



pressing them, and the idea her 
thai tbe poor were compelled to en- 
gage in Ibis service fur others with- 
out compensation. The expression 
' within their walls,' means probably 
within the walls of the rich ; that is, 
within tbe inclosures where such 
presses were erected. Thoy were 
taken away from their homes ; com- 
pelled to toil tor others ; and conlin- 
ed for this purpose within inclosures 
erected for the purpose of exprcBsing 
oil. Some have proposed to read 
this passage, "Between their walls 
they make them toil at noonday ;' 



with the usual meaning of tbe 
and with the connection. V 
tad liieir ioine-prcsscs and siif 
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12 Men groan li-oni out of the 
city, and the soul of the wound- 
ed crieth out ; jet God iayetli 
not folly to them. 



fer thirsl. Thej compol tlieiii to 
tread out their griipea witiiout allow 
ing (hem to slahe (heir thirst from 
the wine. Such a treatment would. 

Bimila? description is given by Addi- 
son in his letter from Italy ; 



Smrveii in Ihe midat of natllre^a bounty 

Addison's works, vol. i, pp. 51-53. 
Ed. Lond. Xrai, 

12. Men groan from out of (he cily. 
The evident meaning of this \e, that 
the Borrows caused by oppression 
were not confined to the deserts and 
to solitary places ; were not seen 
only where the wandering fraebooler 
seized upon (lie traveller, or in the 
comparatively unfrequented places in 
the country where the poor were 
compelled to labor in the wine-press- 
OB and tha olive-ptesses of others, 
but that ihey extended to cities also. 
In what way this oppression in cities 
was practised. Job does not snecity. 
It might be by the sudden descent 
upon an unsuspecting city, of hordes 
of freebooters, who robbed and mur- 
dered the inhabitants, and then fled, 
or it might be by internal oppression, 
IS of the rich over the poor, or of 
mastors over their slates. The idea 
which Job seems to wish to convey 
.s, that oppression abounded. The 
Durth was full of violence. It was In 
every place, in the city and the coun- 
Irj, and yet God did not in fact come 
forth to meet and punish the opprcsa- 



13 They are of those that re- 
bel against the light ; they know 
not the ways thereof, nor abide 
in the paths thereof 



instances of oppression and cruchy 
enough occurring m ail cities to jus- 
tify all that Job here says, especially 

under the control of tyrants, Tlie 
word which is translated men here is 
BTia, which 's not the usual term to 
denote men. This word is derived 
from nil's, to die; and hence there 
may be hera the notion of mortals, 
or of the dyiag, who utter these 
groans. M^ndlhesouloftkeicoiinded 
crieik out. This expression appears 
as if Job rel^rred to some acts of vio- 
lence done by robbers, and perhaps 
the whole description is intended to 
apply to the sufferings caused bj the 
sudden descent of a band of marau- 
ders upon (be unsuspecting and slum- 
bering inhabitants of a city. If Vet 
God layelk not folly to lliera. The 
word rendered fallii (n^EEl) means 
folly ; and thence also Vickedness. 
If this reading is tu be retained, the 
passage means that God does not lay 
to heart, that is, does not regard their 
folly or wichedness. He suffers it to 
pass without punishing it, Comp. 
Acts ivii. 30. But the same word, 
by a change of the points, <"^EF)), 
nieansprajcj-; and many have sup- 
poseii that it means, that God does 
Qgard the prayer or cry of those 
who are thus oppressed. This, in 
ilself, would make good sense, but 
the Ibrmer rendering agrees bctler 
with the connection. The object o( 
Job is not to show that God does not 
regard the cry of the afflicted, bul 
that he does not interpose lo punied 
those who are tyrants and oppressoi-B 
13. Tkey are of those that rebel 

rinst the light. That is, they \\aW. 
light. Comp. John iii. SO. It is 
unpleasant to them, and they perform 
their deeds in the night Job lion^ 
commences a referen(;e lo auollic) 
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14 The "murderer rising wilh 
the light killeth the poor and 
needy, and in the night is as a 
thief. 

15 The eye also of the adul- 
terer waiteth for the twilight, ' 

bPs.10.8-11. (Pi.T.8.9. liilUlhhia 



cluss of wiclted persons — those who 
perform tiieir deeds in the darknet^s 
of the night ; and ho ahows that tlie 
Game thing is true of them as of those 
who commit crimes in open day, that 
God does not interpose directly to 
punish them. They are suffered to 
live in prosperity. This should be 
rendered, ' Others hate the light ;' ov, 
' There are those also who are rebel- 
lious against tba light.' There is 
great force in the declaration, that 
those who perform deeds of wiiilted- 
ness in the night are rebels against 
the light of day, II Tkcij kjiop> net 
the mays thereof. They do not see 
it. They work In the night. IT JVor 
abide in the paths thereof. In the 
patlis that the light makes. They 
seek out paths on which the light 
does not shine 

14, TIte murderer. One of the in- 
stances referred to in the previous 
verse of those who perform their 
deeils in darkness, H Rising leith the 
light. Heb. liStV. Va\s.Mani pri- 
ma — in the earliest tailishl. The 
meaning is, (hat he does it very ear- 
ly ; by daybreak. It is not in open 
day, but at the earliest dawn, IT KUt- 
eth the poor and needt/. Those who 
are so poor and needy that they are 
obliged to rise early and go forth to 
their toil. There u a double aggra- 
vation — the crime of murder itself, 
and the fact that it h committed on 
those who are under a necessity of 
going forth at that early hour to their 
Tabor, V .^nd in the night is as a 
thief The same man. Theft is 
usually committed undercover of the 
night. The idea of Joh is, that 
though these crimes cannot escape 
the notice of God, yet that he does 



erpose 



) pum: 



I llios 



saying no eye shall see me i and 
' disguiaeth his face. 

10 In the dark they dig 
through houses, which they had 
marked for themselves in the 
day-time : they ' know not the 
light. 



dental illustration of the fact slated 
here, occurred in the journey of 
Messrs. Kobinson and Smith, on their 
way from Akabah to Jerusalem. 
Af^er retiring to rest one night, they 
were aroused by a sudden noise ; and 
they apprehended an attack by rob- 
bers. "Our Arabs," says Dr. R., 
" were evidently alarmed. They 
Baid,if tJiieves, theytmndd steal upon, 
■as at midnight ; if robbers, they inould 
tomedjiv>tt upon ustoaards momitig' ' 
Bibl. Research, i. 270. It would 
seem, therefore, that there was some 
settled time or order in which they 

rious depredations. 

15. Jne ei/e alao itf tht adaltercr 
toaitelh for the tiBilighl. Conip. tlie 
description in Prov. vii. 8, i), "He 
went the way to her house ; in the 
twilight, in (he evening, in the black 
and dark niglit." H .and disguiseth 
his face. Maig, sBttelh his face in se- 
cret. The meaning is, that tie put „ 
mask on his face, lest he should be 
recognized. So Juvenal, Sat. viii. 
144, as quoted by Noyes : 



icnlla. 



These deeds of wickedness i 
performed in the night, as they a: 
still ; and yet, though the eye of God 
beheld them, he did not punish them. 
The meaning of Job is, that men 
were allowed to commit the blackest 
crimes, but that God did not come 
forth to cut them off. 

IG. In the dark they dig through 
houses. This refers, probably, to 
another class of wicked persons. 
The adulterer steals forth in the night, 



t his 
But the 



'dig" i 
s heti! reffi 
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robben 



Bclvea by day, and who at night se- 
cretly eater housea for plunder. The 
phrase ' dig through' probably has re- 
ference to the fact tliat houses were 
mode of ulay, or of bricks dried in 
the Bun — a epeciae of tnud cottages, 
and whose walls, Iharefore, could be 
easily penetrated. Intbc East, nearly 
nil the houses are made of unburnt 
brick, and there 19 little difficulty in 
making a hoie in the wall large 



enough lo admit the human body. 
Coinp Ezek. xii. 7. fn Bengal, Bays 
Mr. Ward, it is common for thieves 
to dig through the walls of houses 
made of mud, or under the house- 
floors, which are made merely of 
earth, and enter thus into (he dwell- 
ings while the inmates are asleep. 
RoBeomUller's Aite u. neue Motgen- 
tand in. loe. The following cut will 
furnish a good iilustralion uf such a 




T Wliich ikey had marked for ikem- 
selves in the day-time. According to 
this trunslntion the Idea would be, 
that in the day-time ihey carefully 
observed houses, and saw where un 



entrance migh I ha effected. Bill 
interpretation seems controry (c 
general sense of the passage, 
said that they avoid the light, 
Ihut llic night is Ihe Ume for uci 
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17 Tor .he morning is to 
theni even as the shadow of 
death ; if one know them, they 
are in the terrors " of the sha- 
iav of death. 

plishing their purposes. Probohlj, 
therefore, the meaning of this pas- 
sage is, 'in the day time tbey sbul 
themselves up.' So it is rendered 
by Gesenius, RosenmOller, Noyes, 
and otliei'tf. The word here used, and 
rendered ^marked' (Bi^i^), meant lo 
seal, to atal up; and hence the idea 
of shuttinj; tip, or making fast. See 
Noles on Joh ii. 7. Isa. Tiii. 17. 
Hence it may mean to shut aji close, 
as if one was locked in ; and the 
idea liere is, tliat in the day-time 
they shut themselves up close in tlieir 
pluces ofconcealment, and went forth 
' 'r depredations in the nislit. 
' toiB not Ike light. They 
t the light. They do all 



> the 



IT They kttoie not Ike light. 



deepest darkness. The mornrng or 
light would reveal their deeds of 
wickednesa, and they therefore avoid 
it. V ,Ms the shadow of death. As the 
deepest darkness. See Notes onch. iii. 
5. H 5"onBi»Dio them. If they aro 
lecognized. Or, more probably, this 
means 'they' i. o. each one of them 
' are fumihar with the terrors of tlie 
shadow of death,' or with the deep- 
est darkness. By this rendering the 
common signification of the word 
(">■'='?) will bo retained, ami the 
trunslation will accord with the gene- 
ral sense of the passage. The mean- 
ing is, that they are familiar with the 
blackest night. They do not dread 
il. They dread only the light of 
day. To others the darkness is ter- 
rible ; to them it is lamiliar. The 
word rendered 'shadow of death' in 
the latter part of this verse, is the 
same as in the former. It may mean 
in both plarcs the gloomy night that 
rescmbka th.: shadow uf doalh. Such 



18 He IS swift as thfi waters ; 
their portion is cursed in ih* 
earth : he beholdeth not the wa/ 
of the vineyards. 



18. 10. 



inighl 



rrible' i 



, id they feel so 
cure only when its deep shades an 
round about them. 

IS.HeiasToiftaslAewaters. Hoye. 
renders this, " They are as swift 
as iho skiff upon the waters." Dr 
Good, " Miserable is this man upor 
the waters" Wemjss, "Sach should 
he as foam upon the waters." L* 
Cierc says that there is scarcely an^ 
passage of the Scriptures mora ob 
scure than this, and the variety o' 
rendering adopted will show at once 
the perplexity of expositors. Rosen> 



nd thai 



' {=) il 



B that (he partioh 



It i 






Lny other 

light tiling that moves gently on the 
face of the water, and that glides 
along without noisa. So gently and 
' ' dy does the thief glide along 



nthe< 



irk. He 



:>n, but he is still. His 



noiselessly along, and as taking every 
precaution that the utmost silence 
should be preserved. So Macbeth, 



Innim'dbylii. lenlinel.llis 
llho'sbowlMbiawatili^Uina 

nUi 'l^iquia'a [^vjshing stri 
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objuct on the waters, is to be found 
any where else, but it is one of great 
beauty. The word rendered 'swift ' 
(^1?) may denote cither that which 
is swift, or that wliich is tight. In 
Isa. ixx. 16, it ia ajiplied lo a fleet 
horse. Here it may be rendered, ' He 
is as a light thing upon the face of 
the waters.' ^ Their portion is earsed 
in the earth. That ia, their manner 
of life, their way of obtaining a 
livelihood, is deserving of eieoration. 
The result of humble toil and honest 
labor may be said to he bleased; but 
not the property which they acquire. 
Roaenmuller and Noyes, however, 
suppose that the word ' portion ' here 
refers lo their habitation, and that the 
idea is, they have their dwelling in 
wild and uncultivatad places ; they 
live in places that are cursed by 
sterility and barrenness. The Hebrew 
will bear either construction. The 
word lot, as it is commonly under- 
stood by ua, may perhaps embrace 
both ideas. 'Theirs is a cursed lot 
on earth.' f He beholdeth not thr. 
way of the vineyards. That is, they 
do not spend their lives in cultivating 
them, nor do they derive a subsist- 
ence fVom them. They live by plun- 
der, and their abodes are in wild re- 
treats, tiir away from quiet and civil- 
ized society. The object aeama to be 
10 describe marauders, who make a 
sudden descent at night on the poa- 
aesaions of others, and who have 
their dwellings far away from fields 
that are covered with the fruits of 

19. Drought at>d heat consuiae the 
snow-waters. Marg. nioleatly take. 
See Notea on ch. vi. 17, The Word 
rendered 'consume,' and in the 
margin 'violently lake' (1^^?), 
meana properly to strip ofij as skin 
from the ftesh : and then to pluck or 
tear away by force ; lo strip, to spoil, 
to rob. The meaning here is, that 
the heal a^erns to seize ami carrv 



is much poetic beauty in this image 
The ' snow-waters ' here mean llie 
waters that are produced by the melt- 
ing of the snow on the hills, and 
which swell the rivulets in the vallies 
below. Those waters. Job says, are 
borne along in rivulets over the burn- 
ing sands, until the drought and beat 
absorb them alt, and they vanish 
away- See the heautiful description 
of this which Job gives in ch, vi, 
15-18, Those waters ranish away 
silently and gently. The stream be- 



laller ai 



laller 



along ic 

pears, oo jod says it is witn iheae 
wicked men whom ha is deaoribing. 
Instead of being violently cut off; 
instead of being hurried out of life 
by some sudden and dreadful judg. 
ment, as his friends maintained, they 
wereauffared to linger on calmly and 
peaceably — aa the stream glides on 
gently m the desert— until they 
quietly disappear by death— aa the 
waters sink gently in the sands or 
evaporate in the air. "The whole 
description is that of a peaceful death 
as contradistinguished from one of 
violence. 1 So doth the grave those 
viha have sinned. There is a wonder- 
ful terseness and energy in the origi- 
nal words here, which is very feebty 
expressed by our translation. The 
Hebrew is (nSBH M&li) . ,he grave, 
they hav" -■""'■■ ' '^'■'■~ r, _.- 



icily e' 



The 



nthe 



, (hat they 
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20 The womb shall forget 
him; the worm shall feed sweet- 
ly ou hira ; he shall be no more 
' remembered ; and wickedness 
shall be broken as a tree. 

aPr.lO.T. Is.aS.H. ] or, he Imstsa 



20. The Komb shall forget him. 
His mottiei who bare liim shall for- 
get him. The idea hare seems to be, 
thai he shall fade out of ihe memory, 
just as other persons do. He shall 
not ba overtaken with any disgrace- 
ful punishment, thus giving occasion 
to remember him by a death of igno- 
miny. At first view it would eeein 
to be a calamity to be soon forgotten 
by a mother ; but if the above inler- 
pretation be correct, then it means 
that the condition of his death would 
be such that there would be no occa- 
sion for a mother to remember him 
with sorrow and shame, as she would 
one who WBs ignominiously executed 
for his crimes. This interpretation 



It accords with the geo- 

,0 

probably 

terpretations, however, have been 
proposed, which may be seen in 
Good, and in tho Critici Sacri. IT The 



ried in the usual manner. He shall 
lie quietly in Iho grave, and there re- 
turn to his native dust. He shall not 
be suspended on a gibbet, or torn and 
devoured by wild beasts ; but his 
death and burial shall be peaceful 
and calm. See Notes on ch. xii. 26, 
xiii.26. 1 HeshaaUnomOTBTtmem- 
bered, As having hean a man of emi- 
nent guilt, or as ignominiouslv pun- 
ished. The meaning is, that there is 
nothing marked and distinguishing in 
his death. There is no peculiar man- 
ifestation of (ho divine displeasure. 
Thers is some truth in this, that the 
wicked cease to be remembered. 
Men hasten to forget (bom ; and hav- 
ing done no guod lliat makes them 



yi He evil-entreateth the bar- 
ren that beareth not, and doeth 
not good to the widow. 

23 He draweth also the mighty 
with his power ; he riseth up, 
' and no man is snre of life. 

the objects of grateful reminiscence, 
their memory fades away. This, so 
far from being a calamity and a curse. 
Job regardi as a favor. It would he 
a calami t J to be remembered as a bad 
man, and as having died au ignomin- 
ious deqth. 1[ Jhidwkkedness shall be 
brokea as a tree. Enil here or wicked- 

The ii 






)uld di 



> be, that 



ipped of its leaves and branches is 
broken down. He is not like a green 
tree thai is violently torn up ^Ihe 

tempest, but like a dry Iree that be- 
gins to decay, and that falls down 
gently by its own weight. It lives to 
be old, and then quietly sinks on the 
ground and dies, 8o Job says it is 
with the wicked. They are not 
swept away by the divine judgments, 
as the trees of the forest are torn up 
by tlie roots or twisted off by the lor- 

21. He evil-enlreatelh the barren 
The woman who has no children tc 
comfort or support her. He increases 
her calamity by acts of crueltv end 
oppression. To be without children, 
as is well known, was regarded, in 
the patriarchal ages, as a great ca- 
lamity. TT ^Bil doeth not good to the 
joidoa. SeeNotesonch.xiiv.3. Not- 
withstanding all this, he is permitted 
to live in prosperity, and to die with- 
out any visible tokens of the divine 
di^Ieasure. 

29. He dravieth also the mighty inith 
hispower. The word here rendered 
drawetk Cn^a), means to draw ; and 
then, to lay hold of, to take, to take 
away, and, hence, to remove, to de- 
stroy. Ps. ixviii. 3, Ezek.sxii. 30. 
TLo idea bcrc seems to be, that his 
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2Jt Though it be given him to 
be in safety, whereon he cesteth ; 
yet his " eyes are upon their 



acts of oppression and cruelly were 
not confined to the poor and the de- 
fenceless. Even tlie great and Ihc 
mighty were also eipoaej, and he 
spared none. No one web safe, and 
no riglils could be regarded assecure. 
The character here described ia one 
(hat pertains to a. tyrant, or a con- 
queror, nnil Job probsbly meant to 
describe some Bucli mighty man, who 
was regardless alihe of tlie rights of 
the high and the low. H He riseth tip. 
When he rises up ; that is, when tie 
enters on an enterprise, or goes forth 
(0 accomplish liis wicked purposes. 
If Jnd no man is sure of life. From 
the drcnd at him even the great and 
mighty have no security. Tins lan- 
guage will woll^escribe the charac- 
ter of an Oriental despot. Having 
nbsolule power, no man, not even the 
highest in rank, can feet that his life 
is safe if the monarch becomes in any 
way offended. Yel, Job says that 
oven Buch a despot was permitted la 
live in prosperity, and lo die without 
any remarkable proof of the divine 

33. Thoagiiithegixen himtohe in 
safety. Thai is, Godgiveahimsafety. 
The name God is often understood, 
or nol expressed. The meaning is, 
that God gives this wicked man, or 
ojjpressor, safety. He is permitted lo 
live a life of security and tranquillity. 
t IVheremi he restetk. Or, rather, 
1 And he is austained, or upheld' — 
0?'?'?!). The meaning is, that he is 
Euatained or uplield by God f Yet 
his ei/es are p h w j Ad 
the eyes ufG d p n h y 
such men.' Th G d d d 
defeuda them H I 
upon them, d p p II h 
enterprises. 

34. They ex I t fo, a I I 
I p p 



34 They are exalted for a lit- 
tle ' while, but are 'gone and 
brought low ; they are taken 
"out of the way as ail other, and 



m. They 
while Th 



1 Job 



H 



friends affirmed that the wicked wen 
punished for their sins in this life 
and that great crimes woiildsoonmee 
with great calamities. This Job de 
nics, and says that the fact was, tha 
they were " exalted,'' Yel he knew 
ihal it was to be but for b little lime 
and he believed that they would, a 
DO distant period, receive the propej 
reward of (heir deeds. He niainlains 
however, (hat their death might bi 
tranquil and easy, and (hat no exli^, 
ordinary proof of the divine displei. 
sure would be perceived in the man- 
ner of iheir departure. II But an 
gone and hrojigkt UiB. Marg, no(. 
Hoh.1»''K1_"andarenot." Comp 



ti.xlii.X3. "Thejounges 






' father 



3 this 



'ithot 



"The child ia not, 
whither ahali I go ?" That is, 
ild ia dead. Comp. (he ex- 
n Trcja fuU. The meaning 
;, that they soon disappear, ur 
. IT They are taken otU of the 
all other. They die in the 



ra(r?l3)m 



[ordinary aipres- 
sionsof the divine displeasure in their 
death. This was directly contrary 
to what his friends had maintained. 
The Hebrew word be 
to gather, to collect ; ■ 
in the sense of "gathering to ono'^ 
fibers," to denole death, f And cat 
aff as Uie tops of the ears of corn. 0( 
wheal, barley, or similar grain. Cora, 
in the sense in which the word is 
jmmonly used in this conntry, was 
not known in the time of Job. The 
Musion here is to the harvest. When 
he grain was ripe, it seems tlioy 
ere in the habit of culling off tho 
rs, and not of cutting it near tha 
ot, as we do. The body of ibe 
alk was left, and, hence, there is 
frequent allusion in the Scriplurea 
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cut off as the tops of the e 
25 And if it be not so 



s of who will make ii 
make my speech n 



to stubble Ibat was burnt. So, in 
Egypt, the children of Israel were 
directed to obtain the stubble leA in 
the fields, in mailing brick, instead 
ofbaving straw furnished them. The 
meaning of Job here is, that Ibej 
would not be taken away by aviolent 
ealh, or before their time, but that 
ihey would be like grain standitig in 
the field to the time of harvest, and 
than peacefully gathered. Comp. 
Ps. lx»iii. 4^ 

25 Jlnd if it be not so nom, who 
teiU mote me a liar? A challenge to 
aBr one to prove the contrary to 
what he had said. Job had now at- 
tactecl their main position, and had 
appealed to facts, in defence of what 
he held. He maintained (bat, as a 
matler efface, the wicked were proa- 
persd, that they often lived to old 
age, and that they then died a peace- 
ful death, without any direct demon- 
stration of the divine displeasure. 
He boldly appeals, now, to an; one 
to deny this, or to prove the contrary. 
The appeal was decisive. The fact 
was undeniable, and the controversy 
was closed. Bildad (ch. xxv.) at- 
tempts a brief reply, but he does not 
touch the question about the fads to 
which Job bad appealed, but utters a 
few vague and irrelevant proverbial 
maxims, about the greatness of God, 
and is silent. His proverDi apfiar 



to be exhausted, and the theory wbich 
he and his friends had so carefully 
built up, and in which they had been 
so confident, was now overthrown 
Perhaps this was one design of the 
HolySpirit, in recording the argument 
thus far conducted, to show thai (he 
theory of the divine administration, 
which had been built up with so 
much care, and which was sustained 
by so many proverbial maxims, was 
false. The overthrow of this theory 
was of sufficient importance (o jusli 
fy this protracted argument, for (1,) 
it was and is of the highest import- 
ance that correct views should prevail 

iration ; and (3,) it is of especial im- 
portance in comforting the afflicted 
people of God. Job had experienced 
great aggravation, in his sufferings, 
from the position which bis friends 
had maintained, and from the argu- 
ments which they had been ablo to 
adduce, to prove that his sufferings 
were proof that he was a hypncrile. 
But it is worth all which it has cost ; 
all the experience of the afflicted 
friends of God, and all the pains 
taken to reveal il, to show (hat af- 
fliction is no certain proof of the di- 
vine displeasure, and that important 
ends may be accomplished by means 
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Tmi short rsply of Bildadcloseiwhst the tliree friends of Job had lo ie.y, fbr Zophi 

tteu, Dr"rBp1y l°"hil"rguiiiei>u. Ha doeg naTena repraacb /rtfu helnd his fiiniidB 1m 

thatojuiie vrho feltlhU he miut aay ^HMlAinf', Init who iliil not kiioiv how to meet Hie 
ofn^uniDDtnliiDhjDbhBdpurBUFd. He IHErts, in aloftjstrsin tJie majeBtr, .'oiniiiii 

Uis whols nniTens muit be leguded u impuce. It would aeem'ta be implied that he 

- - nmiSi!iiit„>i..t ii....h.ni]dM» £ 



iGad 






d,wuto»«arailbeiiiipa9ubi]ihth>tanTibou]fbaha]Tbithe>ichtorGod. Many 
'hen perplexed with eome vlev oTtruCh which wholly ooiilauad! all hli reaHiniiig and 



fpHEN answered Bildad tne 
"^ Shuhite and said, 

2 Dominion " and fear are 
with htm ; he maketh peace in 

aDa.4. 3 34. JudeSS. 

2 Dominion and/ear are loith him. 
That is,. God has a right to rule, and 
he ought 10 be regarded with reyer- 
ence. The object of ilildad is to 
show that He is so great and glorious 
that it is impossible (hat man shotild 
be regarded as pure in bis sight. He 
begins, therefore, bj saying, that he 
is a Sovereign ; that he is clotJied 
Willi majesty, and that ho is worthy 
ofprofound veneration. U Hemakelli 
peace in liis high places, ' High 
places' hero refer to the heavenly 
worlds. The Idea is, that he pre- 
serves peace and concord among ihe 
hosla of heaven. Numerous and 
mighty esero Ibe armies of the skies, 
jict he keeps (hem in Older and in 
awe. The object is to present an 
image of Ihe majesty and power of 
that Being who thus controls a vast 
number or tninds. The phrase docs 
not necessarily imply that there had 
been viiri:ince or strife, and that then 
God had made peace, but that he 
preserved ur kept them in peace. 



his high places. 

3 Is there any number of his 
armies? and upon whom ' dotli 
noi his light arise ? 

( Msl. 6. 4S. 
3. Is there any tmmber of his ar- 
mies ? The armies of heaven ; or 
the hosfa of angelic beings, wliich aro 






See notes 






Isa. i. 9. The word v 
used is not the common one which ia 
rendered ' hosts,' (tSS), but is TllS, 
which means properly a troop, band, 
ur army. It may here mean either 
the constellations often represented 
as the army which God raarsbaia 
and commands, or it may mean the 
angels. ^ And vpon whoia doth not 
Ms light arise? This is designed 
— idently tr -■■ - -'- ' - - ■ 



■efers probably to 
as the light which 



The idea 



the light of the f 
liecre:itesandc 

is, that it pervades all things; that, as 
controlled by him, it penetrates all 
placeE, and tiowa over all worlds. 
Theimaef'is a striking and sublime 
one, and nothing is better fitted to 
show llie mjijcsly luuI glory of God. 
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4 How then can man bp justi- 
fied ° with God 1. or how caii ' 
be clean. ' tkat is born of a 



rt be jBsttfied 



4. HoiD then can 
witk Godf See ch. 
15, 16. Instead of meeling the facts 
to wliicti Job had appeatod, all that 
Bildad could now do was to repeal 
what had been eaid before. It shows 
that he felt himself unnble to diapoae 
of the argument, and yet that he was 
not willing (0 confess (hat he was 
vanquished. U Or ho«t caa ke be 
clean? This sentiment had been 
expressed by Job himself, ch. liv. 4. 
Perhaps Bil'dad moant now to adopt 
it as undoubted truth, and to throw it 
back upon Job as worthy of his spe- 
cial attention. It has no bearing on 
the arguments which Job had ad- 
vanced, and is utterly irrelevant ex- 
cept as Bildad supposed that the 
course of argument maintained by 
Job implied that he supposed himself 

5. Behold even to ike moan, and it 
akinetic not. Or, behold even tlie 
moon shinelh not. That is, in com- 
parison with God it is dark and oh- 
scure. The idea is, (hat the most 
beautitii] and glorious objects become 
dim and fade away when compared 
with him. So Jerome renders it, 
Ecce luna etiam aon spiendet. The 
word here rendered skinetk (3^'^^^) 
frequently means to pitch 
n ten(, and is a form of the word SIlN 
uniformly rendered tent or tabernacle. 
Some have supposed that the mean- 
ing hero is, (hat oven the moon and 
the stars of heaven — tlie bright cano- 
py above — ware no( fi( to furnish a 
tent or diodling for God. But the 
parallelism seams to demand the usual 
interpretation, as meaning (hat the 
moon and stars faded awaj before 
God. The word bnst derives this 



■lime to 



s, fron 



and it shineth not ; jea, the stars 
are not pure in his sight ; 

6 How much less rnan, that 
is a worm, and the aon of man. 
which is a v.'orm t 

iZeo. :S.l. lCo.6, Jl. lJm>.1.9 Ru 

its relation to the word ■'i^, to be 
clear or brihiant, from the mutual 
relation oflhe verbs KE and »"?. The 
Arabic has the same meaning. H ¥ea, 
the stars ai-e not pure in his sight. 
That is, they are not bright ill com 
parison with him. The design is to 
show the glory of the Most High, 
and that nothing could be compared 
with him. See Notes, ch. iv. 18. 

6. How mtich less man. See eh. 
iv. 10. Man is here mentioned as a 
worm ; in ch. iv. 10 he is said to 
dwell in a house of clay and to be 
crushed before the moth. In both 
cases the design is Id represent him 
as insignificant in comparison with 
God, ir^Hwrm. HM-I. Seech, vii. 
5. The word is commonly applied 
to such worms as are bred m putrid- 
ity, and hence the coniparisoD is the 
more forcible. ^ ^nd the son of man. 
Another mode of speaking of man. 
Any one of (he children of man ia 
the same. No one of them can be 
compared with God. Corap. Notes, 
Matlh, i. 1. II Which is a morm. 
FlsWn. Comp. Notes, Isa. i. IB. 
This word frequently denotes the 
worm fi-om which the scarlet or crini 
son color was obtained. It is, how- 
ever, used to denote the worm that is 
bred on putrid substances, ond is so 
' need here, Comp. Ex. xvi. 20. Isu. 
xiv. n,lxvi. 34. It is also applied 
(o a worm that destroys plants. Ji- 
nah iv. 7. Dent, iiviii. 3!). Hero il 

powerless. In comparison with God 
he is a crawling worm. All (hat is 
said in (his chapter is true and beau- 
tiful, hut it has nothing 10 do Willi 
the subject in debate. Job hud ap- 
pealed to the course of events in 
proof of the tru.i, of his position 
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4t 



.0 deny lliat tlic facu exiated b9 he 
nlleged, or to ahaw that they did not 
prove what he bad adduced them to 
establish. But Bildad did neither; 
nor did he int-eiiuously confess that 
Mie argument waa against him and his 
friends. At this stage of the contro- 
versy, since they had nothing to reply 
to what Job had allegci], it woulil 



have been lionorable in idem to bnye 
acknowledged thai they were in 
error, and tohave yieldedthepalm of 
victory to him. But it requires extra- 
ordinary candor and humility to do 
that; and rather than do it, most 
men would prefer to aay sBmelliing — 
iboiigh it have nothing to do with ibe 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



I» Ihii cliBpUi Job cc 
pauBsd Gh ZophUi vJw«fl lurn oame nojit to apoak, but oa he aaid iia 
coDrae.aDdDcmtiDiiAd It tu the dLobb of ch. xxxl. 

ThisebBplaroDoslauoflwopaila. I. In the liisl pan (vs. £-4), 
- n hil opponent ae haviM offered nodiing that in reaJilj per 



taiJ by his tliren rriends, snil 



beglnn the reply witb 






MtvB 



had Det repELed at all to hit aigumoDta, nor hod he done anj th. 

power and jD^eitT of the Almightr. Ko ohowi that be oould speak in 

grealDeaa 1^^ u hli ftiendi eonM. His inject tai this seems to be, not merelT s 

WBie not nrodueed bv anj low and Kovelling eonoepliona of God. He hnd the moat eialted 
ideas of hini. Ha accorded with all that Siey B^a. He conld even go beyond them in hie 
doecriptiona of (he divine moleaty and ^lory. His viewa about his owa cfaarftcter, therettne, 
were not inconsietent with the moat exalted conceptiona of the Deity, nor did be regard the 
moat eleiBled views of God aa any proof thai he hunielf was eminently guilty or hypocriticsl, 

those of hiaMeiidBjmthe'neiit chapter lie leturai 10 bia argument, snd dofciida the poaitiona 



3UT Job answered and said, 
-* 3 IIoiv " hast thou helped 



10 hast ihoJi helped him that 
t petcer ? It had been doobl- 
her this refers to Job him- 

tvro friends of Bildad, or to 
y. BosenmMUer. The con- 
however, seems lo demand 
lould he referred to Job htm- 

is sarcustical. Bildad had 
a friend and comforter. He 
., in common with Eliphaz 
har, laketl upon himself the 



and c 



sellor 



He 



hint that is without power 1 how 
savest thou the arm that hath no 
strength t 

had regarded Job as manifesting groat 
weakness in his views of God and of 
his government; as destitute of all 



IS found in the 






his brief speech. Job is indignaii 
that one with such pretensions shoul 
have said nothing more to the pui 
pose. Herder, however, renders thi 
aa if it related wholly to God, and i 
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3 How hast thoa counselled 
htm that hath no wisdom 1 and 
hoie hast thou plentifully declared 
the thing as it is ? 

4 l.'o whom haat thou uttered 



IT How sanest thmi the arm that halh 
no strength ? That Is, your remarks 
are not adapled to Invisorate tlie 
fteble. He had come professBdly to 



what there was in his ohservBtians 
thai was fitted (o produce tliU eflect? 
Instead of declaiming on (lie niajesly 
and greatneEB of God, he should tiHve 
Eiaid something lliat was adapted to 
relieve an afflicted and a troubled soul, 
3. HmB haat thoii, cnunselled him 
that hath no wisdomF As be had 
undertaken to give counsel to ano- 
ther, and to suggest views that might 
be adapted to elevate his mind in his 
depression, and to console him in his 
sorrows, he had a right to expect 
more than be had found id his speech. 
IT And how hast Hum pUntifidly de- 
clared the thing as it is f The word 
rendered" the thing as it is" (l^JHi'in) 
denotes properly a «e«in|r!iyrtjrA(,ap- 
rightness — from ^^1; then help, de- 
liverance. Job vi. 13 ; purpose, under- 
taking, enterprise. Job v. 1^; (hen 
counsel, wisdom, understanding. Job 
x\. 6,xii.l6. Here it is syDonymous 
with reason, wisdom, or truth. The 
word rendered ' plentifully ' (3"^;) 
means 'for multitude,' or abundantly, 
and the sense here is, that Bitdad 



ary pre 



s the r< 



words? and whose spirit " camfl 
from thee ? 

5 Dead things are formed 
from under the waters, ' and the 
inhabitants thereof. 



nothing new, and that met none ol 
the real ditficultics of the case. 

4. To whom hast thou utterea 
iBords? JciomH renders this, Quevn 
docere voluisti 9 " Whom do you wish 
to teach f The sense is, 'Do you 
attempt to tench me in such a man- 
ner, on such a subject? Do you take 
it that I am so ignorant of the per- 
fections of God, that such remarks 
obout him would convey any real in- 
struction .'' H And whose spirit came 
from thee ? That is, by whose spirit 
didst thou speak ? What claims tiast 
thou to inspiration, or to the utteringof 
Bentiments beyond what man himBelf 
could originate ? The meaning is, 
that there was nothing remarkable in 
what he had said that would show 
that he had been indebted for it either 
to God or to the wise and good on 

5. Dead things. Job here com- 
mences his description of God, to 
show that his views of his majesty 
and glory were in no way inferior to 
those which had been e^ressed by 
Bildad, and that what Bildnd had 
said conveyed to him no real infor- 
mation. In this description he far 
surpasses Bildad in loftiness of con- 
ception, and sublimity of description. 
Indeed, it may be doubled whether 
for grandeur this passage is surpassed 
by any description of the majesty of 
God in the Bible. The passage Ijere 
has given rise to much discussion, and 
to a great variety of opinion. Our com- 
mon translation is moat feeble, and 
by no means conveys its true force. 
The ohject of the whole passage is to 
assert tlie universal dominion of God. 
Bildad bad said (ch. xiv.) that the 
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6 Hell ° is naked before him, 

bK 139.8,11. PI-.I5.H. He. 4. 13. 



end tlial compured with him ma 
was a worm. Job oommencBa k 
deacriplion by-euying ihat the di 
mjaion of God eslended even to Ih 
notlier woiOd ; and tlial such wei 
his majaaty and power that even th_ 
atiades of ttie mighty dead trembled 
at his presence, and that hell waa 
all naked before him. The word 
^''^^'i—Ratkaim~ao feebly rendc. 
pd ' ricnrf t/iinga,' means the shades of 
tie dead; the departed spirits that 
diaell in Sheol. See the word 
plained at length in ihe Koti 



and destruction hath i 






They 



I those 



have left this world and who have 
gone down to dwell in the world be- 

querora and kings; the illustrious 
dead of past times, who have left the 
world and are congregated in the 
land of Shades. Jerome renders it, 
giganles, and the LXX, yfyarrfs— 
guijiis; from a common belief that 
those shades were larger than life. 
Thus Lucretius sayi: 
auippe 8t enim iaia tnm riEtum mortajia secIb 
gnegiM ninmo fccioa vigilante vidobaiit ; 

Efli. Nel. .er. 1168.' 
'I'he word shades here will eipreas 
the sense, meaning the departed 
spirits that are assembled in Sheol. 
The Chaldee renders it, «;i3a~ 
mighty ones, or giants; the Syri'ac, 
in iike manner, lte*aj^—^a7i(s. IT 
^re formed. The Syriac renders 
Ibis, ,s^=ili^— are killed. Jerome, 
geiii-a-nt — groan ; Sept., " Are giants 
born from beneath the water, an ' ' 
neighboring places ?'' What idi 



were in anguish, or trembled at the 
awful presence, and under the do- 
minion of God. go Luther render* 
it— understanding it of giants— Ow 
"■"" - -■-' - ■ . Wus 






sem. The sense would b. _.. 

pressed, 'The shades of the dead 
tremble, or are in anguish before 
him. They fear his power. They 
acknowledge his empire.' H Under 
the «mters. The abode of departed 
spirits is always in this book plated 
beneath the ground. But why tliia 
abode is placed beneath tie maters, 
is not apparent. It is usually under 
the ground, and the entrance to it is 
by the grave, or by some dark cavern. 
Comp. Virgil-sjEniad, Lib. vi. A 
different interpretation has been pro- 
nosed of this verse, which seems 
better to suit the connection. It is 
to understand the jhrase (nnnsj) 
' under,' as meaning simply heneat/i^ 
' the shades beneatli ;' and to regard 
Ihe word (E^») viaters as connected 
with the following member : 
"The shades baneftllilrcmbJe, 
The watflM and Ihe inhal>iuiDU thereof." 
Thus explained, the passage means 
that the whole universe is under (he 
control of God, and trembles before 
him. Sheol and its Shades; the 
oceans and their inhabitants stand in 
awe before him. IF ^nd the inkabit- 
aala thereof. Of the waters— the 
oceans. The idea is, that Ihe vast in- 
habitants of the deep all recognize 
the p w & d and bl b f 
him. Tb U p d « I 

thai g by h p f 

thep w nd m J J f h g d 



nblm 



Kutho] 



of"tl 



ached li 



is difficult to say. The 
Hebrew word here used (I^Slfl^ , 
from i'H), means to tvrint, lo turn, to 
be in anguish —as in child-birth • and 
ihon it may mean to tremble, quake. 



■ he, t 






by h 

6. ff H H b i ■*a> Sft ; f 

aS,^. H dt Th f n I 

abode of departed spirits — the nether 
world where the dead were congro- 
golod. See Notes on ch. i. 91, S2. 
It does Dot mean here, as the word 
hell does with us, a place of punish- 
mcnl, but the place where all iht 
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7 He stretchclh 



That is, ho looks directly upon that 
worJd. It U hidden from us, but not 
from him. He sees all ila inhabit- 
ants, knows all their employutenlB, 
anil sways a sceptre over them all, 
II And deslrnclion. Heb. 1""I?^, ^- 
baddan. Comp. Eev. ix. 11, "And 
they had a king over them, which is 
tile angel of the bottomless pit, whose 
name in tlie Hebrew is Abaddon, but 
in the Greek tongue bath bis name 
Apollyon." The Hebrew word 
means destrucHoit, and theu ahgas, or 
plane of destruction, and is evidently 
given bore to the place where depr-* 



vord in (bis 



tv. 11. 



id to reside. Tb 
[Hicura onl^ her 



Job ixvi. 6, in all which places it is 
rendered deslruetion. The idea here 
is, not that this is a place where souls 
are destroyed, but that it is a place 
ainiilar to destruction — as if all life, 
comfort, light, and joy, were eslin- 
guisbed. IT Ifalft no eootrsBe-. There 
% nothing to conceal it ffom God. 
He looks down even on that dark 
nether world, and sees and knows all 
that is there. There la a passage 
somewhat similar to this in Homer, 
quoted by Longinus as one of unri- 
valled sublimity, but which by no 
means surpasses this. It occurs in 
tbeLiad.sn. 61-66: 



EMcisa !• M, 



M I. 



^ KUa- 



Abljarred by mod. Had dt^ailtbl e^en to goda. 

7. He strctchelk out the north. This 
whole passage is particularly interest- 
ing as giving a view of the cosmology 
which prevailed in those early times. 
Indeed, as has been before remarked, 



this 



ery otii 



north over the empty place, and 
hangeth the earth upon nothing. 



considernlion, is of great value for 

on the subjects of astronomy, geogra- 
phy, and many of the arts, at a much 
earlier period than we have an ac- 
count of them elsewhere. The word 
nOTtk here denotes the heavens as 
they appear to revolve around the 
pole, and which s( 



itlen represented 



The heo 



eil, I 



See 



jnlsa. iisiv.4,xl.23. \ Over 

the empty place.. 'iTTpriV, Upon empti- 
neas, or nothiag. That is, without 
any thing to support it. The word 
here used {'finj is one of those em- 
ployed Gen, i, 2, "And the earth 
was toithout form and void." But it 

thing. The north is stretched out and 
sustained by the mere power of God. 
If And hangeth the earth vj>on nothing. 
It has nothing to support it. So Mil- 

"And eartli iclf-lialaoced fcum her cemre 

hung," 
There is no certain evidence hero 
that Job was acquainted with the 
globular form of the earth, and with 
il revohitions. 



ir that b 



I regari 



ly foundation or sup- 
port ; as lying on the vacant air, and 
kept there by the power of God. 
The Chaldee Paraphrast, in order to 
explain this, as that Paraphrase oflen 
does, adds the word looters. 'He 
hangeth the earth i<;'? "'1^5 ^pon the 
waters, with no one to sustain it.' 
The aeneinient here expressed by Job 
was probably the < 



It o 
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8 He birideth up ° the v 



orpofU. n 1 us pon UB Bep imiiBJne™. 

In thi? passage the sense U, tljat the 
unrch ia selt-AUatatned ; that it is do 
buidcn, or that no one part is burden- 
some to another — na in man the limba 
ate not burdongome, the head ia not 
haavj, nor the whole frame burden- 
some to the leet. So, again, Lucretius 
saye, ii. 603 : 
Hbdc, veterei Grsjum diKti cecinere paet», 



aelf.poUed an.l Eelf-balanced. 

And again, Fastor. vi. 369 : 

Terra pjlse limilix, nullo mkirninF nils, 
^le suhjecto tam gravo pendet onus. 

From pasangea like this occurring 
occBsionnllj in the classic writers, il 
is evident that the true figure of the 
earlli liad early engaged the allen- 



nof n 



I thai 



the truth on thia subject was before 
their minds, though it was neither 
wrought inlo a system nor sustained 
then by sufiicienC evidence to make 
it an article of established belief. 
The description here given ia appro- 
priate now; and had Job understood 
all ihat is now Icnown of astronomy, 
his language would have been appni- 
priaes to express just concepliona of 
the greatness and majesty of God. It 
is proof of amazing power and great- 
ness that he has lltus "hung" the 
earth, the plan els, the vast sun him- 
«etf, upon nothing, and that by his 
own power he suatains and governs 

B He lindeth up Ike wateTS in his 
thick donds. That is, he seems to do 
it, or to collect the waters in the 
clouds, as in bottles, or vessels. The 
cloiiil^ appciir ti> hold the wuters, as 



cloud i, 



if bound up, until he ia pleased to send 
them drop by drop upon the earth. 
V Jlndlhe cUiud is not rent under tktm. 
The wonder which Job here expressei 
is, that BO large a quantity of water 
aa is poured down from llie clouds, 
should be held suspended in the air 
without seeming to rend the cloud, 
and falling all at once. Hia image 
ia (hal of a bottle, or vesael, filled 
with water, suapended in the nir, and 
which is not rent. What were the 
views which he had of the clouds, 
of course it is impossible now to say. 
If he regarded them as they are, as 
vapors, or if he considered them to be 
a more solid substance, capshle of 
holding water, there was equal ground 
for wonder. In the former case, his 
■ ' ' arisen from 

evanescent a substance ns vapor 
should contain so large a quantity of 
water ; in the latter case, his wonder 
would have been that such a sub- 
stance should dialil its contents drop 
by drop. There is equal reason for 
admiring the wiadom of God in the 
prodiiclion of rain, now that the cause 
IS understood. The clouds are col- 



from the 



id which is held in 
suspension when in small particles in 
the clouds, as when a room ia swept, 
the small particles of dust will be 
seen to float in the room. When 
these small particles are attracted, 
aud form masaesas large aa drops, the 
air will no longer sustain them, and 
they fall to the earth. Man never 
could have deviaed a way ^^ causing 
Tain; and the mode in which it 
ia provided that large quantities ol 
water shall be borne from one place 
to another in the air, and made to 
fall when it ia needed, by which thn 
vapors that ascend from the ocean 
shall not be suffered to fall again into 
the ocean, but shall be carried on ta 
the land, is adapted to excite our ac;- 
niirEition of the wisdom ofGod now. 
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9 He holdetli back the face of 
his throne, and spreadeth liis 
cloud "■ upon it. 



S. m holdeth hack the face of hi 
tkrone. That is, he doea not exhibit 
it— he covere it with clouds, Tha 

comes forth and'montfesls himsalf 
mankind, hut that he comes encoi 
paeseil with clouds, so that his thro 



his pnvilion round about him w 
dart waters and thick clouds of 
skies." God is often 



«ilh c 



lied a 



eompanied wilh tempests. ¥ And 
apreadBtk his cloud upon it. Tha 
so th^t it cannot be seen. Ther 
much poetic baautf in this im 
It is, that the clouds are made to i 
ceal (lie splendor of the throne of 
God from the si^ht of man, and that 
all their sublimity and grandeur, as 
Ihey roll on one another, and alt their 
beauty when painted with so manj 
colors in the evening, are designed 
to hide that throne from mortal eyes. 
No one sees God ; and though it ia 
manifest that he is ovary where em- 
ployed, and that he comes forth with 
amazing grandeur in the works of 
craaUon and provideQce, yet he is 
himself invisible. 

10. He hath compassed the teaters 
with bounds. The word rendered 
compassed (iH, or JW), means 
scribe a circle — to mack out 
compass ; and tha reference te 
form of the horizon, which a 
ns a circle, and which seems 
marked out with a compass, 
ilar idea Milton has beautifu 
pressed in his account of the cri 
"Then steid tlie Ibivid wbeeU, aci 
He toot iha golden oompasses, prep 



10 He hath compassed the 
waters with bounds, ' until the 
' day and night come lo an end. 

iPr. S. 29. 1 end ofli^ witk darkaesa. 



HhTll,yj 



:.t%"^ 



In the passage hefore us, we nave a 

geography, and of the outer limits ol 
the world. The earth was regarded 
as a circular plane, surrounded by 
waters, and those waters encompassed 
with perpetual night, Thisregion o, 
night — this outer limit of the world, 
was regarded as at the outer verge ot 
the celestial hemisphere, and on this 
the concave of heaven seemed to rest. 
See Virgil, Geor. i. 247. 



ic, m perlii 



No « 



racted 



ly au iige as the lime of Jub ■ 
but maps have been constructed from 
the descriptions in Strabo, Herodotus, 
and others, vrhich furnish illustra- 
tions of the prevailing views on the 
subject of gaograpliy in their times. 
The oldest geographical writer among 
the Romans is Melai who lived in 
the reign of Claudius, and who died 
A.D.54. Inhiswork,OeSi(KOi-6i>, 
be ^ves a description of the world 
according to the prevailing views, 
and probably embodied the results of 
fbrmer investigations and discoveries. 
"We find him adopting, in its fullest 
extent, the belief of a circumambient 



, ind when 

high earth in this middle part of it,' 
lescribes the sea as going under 
vasbing round it, we are led to 

beheva, that he viewed the earth cs 

rnised by its elevation above the ahyss 
of waters. Having made n vegue 
division of the world into East, West, 
and North, he distributed it into fivit 
zones, two temperate, one turri*, and 
[WO frigid. Only the first two were 
habitable ; and that on the Sonth vias 
innccessiblfi lo man, on iicroi.nl of 
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1 Ihal e 



1, bow. 



r.ther 



nother earth, ji 



r opposila 



rairs^an- 



habilRil b; 
tichthmes, ^om ihi 

weinliabit. The form and boundaries 
or the knowD and .inbitablo earrh are 
(hu3 dalinealed :— The Mediterra- 
nean, with its branches of the Strails, 
the Euxine, and the Palus Misotis ; Hs 
great tributaries, the Nile and the 



which the uoiverse is di 
Mediterranean itselfsep urates Euro p. 
from Africa; and these continent 
are bounded on the East, the forme 
by the Tanais, the latter by the Nile 
all beyond ' ' *' " ' 



.!■? 



IS Asia, 



is probably a 
his system, 
world wbii 



The folloi 



iwmgcul 

-itionof 

of (he 
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JOB. 



ThHatinienlArahssupiiosodllie earth middle agcB, supposed that iHb land 

This ucHBii was caired the " sea of appearing above t'lie water, like an 

darkiivssi" and Ihe Northern eeawaa egg floating ia the water. The fol- 

regan^ed as particularly pitchy and lowing cut, (alien from an Arabian 

gloomy, and was called " the sea of manuscripl, willfurnishat 



pitchy darkness." Edrisi, a dia- view of tlie prevailing concepti< 
lingu.shed Arabic geographer of the llie figure of the world in his tii 



:S3 




Al-Yemin (AraWa H Ai-H.bcBli (ElWop 

Tlhamo. 15 ArNuba'cNuliia.) 

" "-'II (Arabia JB Al-TsjdaBr 
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19 Al-auhat <ihat(Oa.~ % Seharee, Beieneek 48 Khirkeei. 





nike.) 


SU Al-Tiliol (Tibol.) 






33 Missnr (Bgpl.j 


31 Al-Nufiii'liz. ' 




!S Beliid AHaialum. 








^BeMMutoda. 


35 AU™r ' (p"?i. 










54 KnthiHI.' 




ai,Al-MBUtauainl«-36Pi« (Persia Pm 




TaOar^a 


ae'cnriin (Kanwan 


37 KirmimCCannania 


57 Turk^th. 


^f"'™ 


Kucene.) 


38 AlfHzeh. 


S3 Ilnrab. 




27 Nepoland. 


4BAlluSd'i(ScliidL) 


gSfcff'"'- 


IE 


-^JS-I'ls 


41 AL-EUnd (India.) 


rs^^i 


(Britain 
77 Coiaio 


30 Arreeteea(ArcicB. 


44 Al-Beharu». 


64 Bejeetul. 


slit 


31 Belad El Geri 


46 Azerbljan (Msdia. 


65 Ai:l]maD. 


(Dole C0011I17.) 




66 A1-E1.11ZZUB Kbosn 


Spain, ( 




47 AlSIh!""' 


(Caspian Sm.) 



A map of (he world, constructed dur- 
ing the Crusades, and embodying the 
views of Ihe woild prevailing iTien, 
exhiliits the world, alao, as surround- 
ed by a dark ocean on every side — 
viare tenebrosum — and may be intro- 
duced as an illustration of [his passage 
in Job. It is the map of Snnudo, an- 
naxed to Bongar's " Gesta Dai per 
Francos." In ihia mnp, Jerusalem, 
according to the prevailing views, 
"is placed in the centre of the world, 
aa the point to which every other ob- 
ject is to be referred; the earth is 
made a circle, surronnded by the 



, the ahores of vrhich 






resented as every where nearly egi.. 
distant from that spiritual capital, the 
site of which is, indeed, remarkable 
Ibr its relation to the tliree continents, 
Abih, Europe, and Afiiea. Persia 
■lands in its proper place ; but India, 
under Ibe modificalions of Greater 



and Lesser, is confusedly repealed at 
difTerenl points, while the river Indus 
is mentioned in tho leil as the East- 
ern boundary of Asia. To the North, 
the castle of Gog and Magog, an Ara- 
bian feature, crowns a vast range of 
mountains, within which, it is said, 
that the Tartars had been imprisoned 
bjr Alexander the Great. The Cas- 
pian appears, wilh the bordering 
countries of Georgia, Hyrcania, and 
Albania; but these features stand 
nearly at the Northern boundary of 
the habitable earth. Africahas aseu 
to the South, stated, however, to be 
inaccessible, on account of the in- 
tensity of the heat. The European 
countries stand in their due place, not 
even excepting Russia and Scandi- 
navia, though some oversights are 



idBvGoogIc 




A similar view prevails among the 


passed by a chain of mounlains called 


modern Egyptians. " Of geography. 


Cka-f Lane-3 Modern Egyplians, 


the Eg^'plians, in general, and, vvilti 
■very few eicBptionH, tlia bc^sl in- 


vol. i. p. 281. A similar view of the 


world prevails, also, now among the 


structed among them, have scarcely 


Independent Nestoriaiis, which may 


any knowledge. Soma few of the 


be regarded as the ancient provailing 


learner! venture to assert thai the 


opinion in Persia, handed down by 


earth \s a globe, but they are oppoaed 
by a great majority of the 'Oolima. 


tradition, "Aocordingto their views 
of geography," says Dr. Grant, " the 


The common opinion of all the 


earth is a vast plain, surrounded by 
the ocean, in which a leviathan play a 


Moos-lims is, that the earth is an al- 


most plane expanse, surrounded by 


aronnd, lo keep Ibo water in motion. 
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II Thepllkrsofheav 



and putrid; and lliis leviathan ia of 
siiuh enormous length, that his head 
follows his tail ia the circuit round 
the earth •. That I had crossod the 
ocean, where I must have encounter- 
ed llie monaler, was a tiling almost 
iueredible." The Nealoriaiia, p. 100. 
In ancient tiniHa, it was regarded as 
inipossibia to penetrate far into tha 
sea surrounding the earth, on accuunt 
of the ihiclc darkness, and it was he' 
lieved (hat afler sailing for any coii- 
siJerable distance on that sea, the 
light would wholly fail. In the ninth 
century, the Arabic liistoriana tell us, 
that the brothers Almagrurim sailed 
from Lisbon due west, designing, if 
possible, to discover the 
beyond the " sea of darknc 
[en or eleven days, they elee 
westward ; but, seeing a storm 
proaching, the iighl faint, and the . .. 
tempestuous, they feared that I hey 



had . 
(he ( 



to (he dark boundai 
irth. They turned, (he 
sailed twelve days in t 



s of 



ble, " and are astonished at liia 
reproof. 

n6ss. The true meaning is, to the 
confines of light and darkness. To 
the end, or extremity ([T'SSn — ))«■- 
feclion, comphlioit) of the light with 
the darkness; that is, where the light 
terminates in the darkness. IFhei-e 
that limit was, or kom the sun was 
supposed to pass around it, or could 
pass over i(, without illuminating it, 
it is now impossible to ascertain. 
Tlie prevailing views on geography 
and astronomy must have been very 
obscure, and there most have been 
many things which they could not 
pretend to comprehend or explain. 

11. The pillars of heaven Ircmble. 
That is, the mountains, which seem 
to hear up the heavens. So, among 
the ancients, Mount Atlas was repre- 
sented as one of the pillars of heaven. 
Virgil speaks of" Atlas whoso braw- 
ny back supports the skies." And 
Hesiod, vtr. 785, advances the same 



birds, but the ileah of these 
too bitter to be eaten. Tliey sailed on 
twelve days Ihrther, and came to 
another island, the king of which as- 
sured thorn that their pursuit was 
vain ; that his iather had sent an ex- 
pedition for tliD same purpose; but 
that, after a month's sail, the light had 
wholly failed, and they had been 
obliged to return. A great amount 
of mteresting anil valuable informa- 
tion, on the ancient views of tho 
geograpliy of the ivorld, may bo seen 
In the Enoyelopcdia of Geogrnpliy, 
vol. i. pp. 0-6d. It is not easy to as- 

tlie time of Job, but it is ouitc proba- 
ble, from the passage bcluro us, that 
tho earth was supposed to bo sur- 
rounded by an ocean, and that the 

deep and iinponolrabic darkness. ^ 
II UttlU tkt daij and nlirhl come to ,m n 
Bad. .llarg. cad nf ligld Willi dark- \ i\ 



Nor rioii 



kt riiiiji ' 



IB lorn 



oriJtJBh 



The word ' reproof in this veiBO re- 
fers to the language of God, as ifspok- 
en in anger to rebuito tho ipounlalns 
or (he earth. Perhaps the roferonce 
is to thunder, to storms, and to winds, 
wliicli seem to be tho voice of God. 
Comp. l*s. xxix. 3-8. Similar do- 
scrintions of the majosty and glory ol 
God ubound in iho Scriptures, wlicro 
he spoaks to tho earth, the mountains, 
tho hills, and they tremble. Thus 
in Ps. civ. Sa : 
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12 He " divjdeth the sea with 
his power, and by his understand- 
ing he smiteth through 'the 
proud. ' 



By hii powor he aoontsoth the tea. 
By liiB wiBiIgm he b!piteth its priilo. 

Jerome (Vulg,), 'By his power tlio 
EGHs are Euddeiih' congregated togeth- 
er.' The LXX, 'By his power— 
xatinavae tijp &d}.anaap — he makea 
the sen calm.' Lutlier, Vor seiner 
Kraft wird dsa Meer plotzlich unges- 
iDm — 'By his power the aea becomes 
Buddenly tnmpEBtunus.' Noyes ren- 
ders il, 'By his power ho stillath the 
sea.' This is undoubtedly the true 
meaning. Tliere is no allasion here 
lo the dividing of the aea when the 



13 By his spirit he ' liath 
garnished the heavens ; his hand 
hath formed the crooiscd ser- 
pent. 

is oflpn used to denote one's self; 
and the meaning here is, that God 
hod done iC. This was one of the 
exhibitions of his power and shill. 
VHehatIt saTiiished the heavens. _ Ho 
has formed Ihe stars whioli eonstitute 
so beautiful an ornament of the heav- 
ens, f His hand hath formed the 
crooked serpenl. Or, rather, the fiee- 
ing sCTpenf— t1-ia HSnl. See Notes 
onlso. iivii. 1.' There can ho no 
doubt that Job refers here to one ol 
the constellations, which il seems 
was then known as the serpent or 
dragon. The praclicu of forming 
pictures of the heavens, with a sonie- 
what fanciful rescmblnnce to animals, 
was ono of the most early devices of 
astronomy, and was evidently knowr. 
C m[ N 



9 Tl bj 



i tl 



ly b t 
lly f 



t! I| 

i g ' 

ly I d 



Tl r f (I 1 
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14 Lo, these are parts " of his 
ways ; but hoiv little a portion ia 

a 1 Co, 13. B, IS. 



;Qle of the ecliptic in its convolutions, 
'lie bead of the monster is under 
tlie fbot of Hercules ; tben tliere ia a 
coil tending easlwardly about 17° 
nortli of Lyra; tlien lie winds north- 
wardly about 14° to tlie second coll, 
where he reaches almost to tha gir- 
die of Ceplieus; then he loops down 
and makes n third coll somewhat in 
the stiape of ttio letter U, about 15'' 
below tho first ; and then ho holds a 
westerly course for about I3=, and 
pusses between the head of the Great- 
er and the tail of the Lesser Bear. 
The constellalion bus eighty stars : 
including four of the second magni- 
tude, seven of the third, and twelve 
of tbe fourth. The origin of the 
name given to this constellation, and 
tbe reason wby it was given, are un- 
known. It has been supposed that 
the Dragon in his tortuous windings 
is symbolical of the oblique course of 
the stars, and particularly that it was 
designed to designate (he motion of 
the pole of the equator around the 
pole of the ocliptlc, produced by the 
preceseion of llie equinoxes. It may 
be doubled, however, whether this ts 
not a refinement ; for the giving of a 

been based on knowledge much in 
advance of that which was possessed 
when this name was given. Mylho- 
logiats say, that Draco was the watch- 
ful dragon which guarded the golden 
apples in the garden of the Hesperi- 
des, near Mount Atlas, in Africa, ond 
which was slain by Hercules. Juno 
is said to have taken the Dragon up 
to heaven, and to have made a con- 
stellation of him, as a reward for his 
fiilthful services. The origin of Ihe 
division of the stars into constella- 
inknown. It has been 



isfou 






nail r 






markable that about Che 

of division is observed, and about the 

same names are given to tbe conslel- 



heard of him ? but the thunder 
of his power who can under- 



cate that they had a common origin ; 
and probably thai is to be found in 
Chalden, Arabia, or Egypt. Sir 
Isaac Newton regards Egypt as the 
parental point ; Sir William Jones, 
Chaldea ; Mr. Monlucla, Arabia. 
There is probably no book earlier 
than this of Job, and the mention 
here of the names of the constella- 
tions is piobahly the first on record. 
If so, then the first intimation that 
we have of them was from Arabia ; 
hut still it may have been that Job 
derived his views from Egypt or 
Chaldea, The sense in tho passage 
before us is, that the greatness and 
glory of God are seen by forming the 
beautiful and the glorious contitella- 
tions that adorn the sky. 

14. Lo, these ora parts of his «>aijs. 
This is a small portion of his worhs. 
We see only the outlines, the surface 
of his intgiity doings. This is still 
true. With all the advances whif h 






is still 



true that we see but a small part of 
his works. What we are enabled to 
trace with all the aids of science, 
compared with what is unseen and 
unknown, may be tike the analysis 
of a single drop of water compared 
with the ocean. IT But how little a 
portion is heard of him 9 Or, rather, 
'But what a faint whisper have wo 
heard of him !' Literally, ' Whol a 
.whisper ofa word,'— ia"! ^ai^-Tal 
The word yolti means a transient 
sound rapidly passing away ; and 
(hen a wkisjier. See Notes on ch. iv. 
12. A 'whisper ofa word' meaos a 
word not fully and audibly spoken, but 
which Is iBkispered into the ear ; und 
the beautiful idea here ii, ibat what 
we see of God, and what he makes 
known to us, compared with the full 
and glorious reality, bears about the 
same relation which the gentlest 
whisper does to words that are fully 
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. BpoItBJi. M ne t/iu^ider of his p, 
toko can undtTStwiid ? It is prob 
thill tliero 19 IiBre u compariaon 
twBBn tlie gBiille 'wLispor' and ths 
mighty ' thunder ;' and that the idea 
is, if, instead of speaking to ub in 
gentle wliispers, and giving to us in 
that way some faint indications of hia 
nature, be wore to spealt out in thun- 
der, who could uodBraland him ? If, 
when he spcaltfl in auch faint 
gentle tones, we are so much 
pressed with a sense of his greatness 
and glory, who would not be o 
whelmed if he were to spoul; ou 



ill thunder? Thus expla. 

thunder, though tiie 
hoav 



tile 



idoring vl 
V.UU, -uu iiiNuii thut to Job must liave 
been inexplicable. It may be asked, 
even now, who can understand all 
the philosophy of the thunder ? But 

may be asltad, as Job probably meant 
to ask, who coutd understand the 
great God, if he spoke out with the 
fall voice of his thunder, instead o( 
speaking in a genlle whisper ? 



CHAPTER XXVH. 



ANALYSIS 
tQ liave bE 






™JiJ? n"^ I ^'"' J .k . , '' !■ Ha Ld mointaine/^p 

iirTfi^;.!, .„ ™^j T. "■;»?." "K"™ "I") uu v8n,B pnncpleoftha divine ailiiiin- 
islrjiion Ih en Tere dealt w th In 11 1 wo Id Eccprdin. ol e cfinrBiter andtliatwicsrinia 
■conclna n oa d be drawn reepeiju g a man i chatoote ftjui bediriae deal an with a™ in 

offla^iic a I o The appeal to thesa °j „„^^ri7™.. 



a d. Ha ^aea 
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thQugli be beoa Dp biItet, ho shall not Ls permitted iil\ 



foj tho coDtrovsriy is bron^t to n cIoMp Hb Btnli^, 
tfaongb he build Iiiq 



. .. .^ . . J thouBbhc be drDspcredf ^ 

oBby HEtormi and thuugh neii may bonor Jijnin>ian'bilo-yBttbBVBliBU hiaii bim finally out 
of til? world. If <beis BBemH to be eomc iDCDnsineoDy heta with the views which he liml 

bad Qiaiatolned. It is onl^io Bomo BxpieBarDDB which ho may hare farmeFlj uied in tbs heat 
ararfaraent, and under the aetferltj DfialfeTing, tliat Cbore koidb to he any thiDf iireconeilable 
with what he here lajA down* It waa impaFtBiiL that he eheuld admit wbut he here alateSf le^t 
iLmightbE inferred that he denied slto^ethei the goromment of God ovor the world. This is 

piirt of this ch^ter, h. 13-3.1. Sco, however, tho Notea on ver. 13. Porbapa the aolotioo 



M' 



OHEOVER, Job 'contin- 

led his parable, and said, 

!i As God liveth, who hath 

1 added lo take vp. 



1. Job conlijtued. Matg. as in Heb. 
added to take up. Probably he had 
pauEed for Zophar (□ reply, but since 



properly denotes a coniparisc 
thing with another, or " " ' 
grirical represeiitatior 



which 



Il« 



if COOT eying truth 
in the Eosl, anil indeed in found in 
all countries. See Notes on Matth. 
xiii.3. It is evident, ho weier, I hot 

ihi^ manner; and the ward rendered 
'■parable- here (^^) means, as it 
often does, a sententious discourse or 
argument. The word is used in the 
Scriptures to denote a parable, pro- 
perly so called ; then a eetitentiouii 
saying ; an apothegm ; a proverb ; or 
■ a poem or song. See Notes Isa, xiv. 
i. It is rendered here by the Vul- 
gate, parabolam ; by the LXX, 
nftnoi/iCiii — "Job spake by preface ;" 
Luther, '/a/i J- fori— Job eoniinucd; 
Noses, diacoursB r GovAj kiglt argU' 
menl The meaning is, that Job con- 
tinued his discourse; but there is in 
the word a reference to the kind of 
dtscoursB uhiLh he employed. 



taken away my judgment ; aiid 
the Almighty, leho halh 'vexed 






2. As God U};etk, A form of sol- 
emn adjuration, or an oath by the 
living God. ' As certainly as God 
lives.' Il is the form by which God 
himself often svsears. See Ezek. siv. 
16, xtxiii. !I1, and is often cmplovod 
by others. 1 Sara. IX. 3, xxv. '26. 
H WhohatAlaken aisag my judgment. 
Who hath rejected my cause, or 
who has refused me justice ; that is, 
niho has treated me as though I vias 
guilty, and withholds ft'om me relief. 
The language is forensic, and the 
idea is, tbat he would make his sol- 
emn appeal to him, even ihougli he 
bad rejected bis cause. Perhaps 
there is implied here more than the 
solemnity of nn ordinary oath. A 
man might be supposed to be willing 
to make bis appeal to one who had 
shown himself friendly or favorable 
to bim, but he would manifest more 
reluctance lo making his appeal in an 
important case to a judge who had 
decided against him, especially if that 
decision was regarded as severe, and 
if ibnt judge bad refused lo bear what 



fidence i 

truth, tliat he could make his appeal 

\oGi6,evenlhonghhe, knew tlml he 
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3 All llie while iny breath is 
in me, and tlie ' spirit of God is 
in my nostriis, 

4 My lips shall not speak 
wickedness, nor my tongue utter 
deceit. 

5 God- forbid that I should 

lie liefo-fliUiBSMS GmlraMAra-Ge.a.T. 



treated him as if he were guilty. 
1i Who hath vexed my eoul. Marg. 
aaiii Heb. marfemysoai JiHer. That 
is, who has greatly afflicted me. 
Comp. 3 Kings iv. 27, Mars., and 
Ruth i. SO. 

3. Jnd the spirit of Gad Is in my 
iioslHls. Aa long as I live. The 
" spirit ofGod"heremeBnB the breath 
that God breathed into man when he 
created him. Gen. ii. 7. It would 
seem probable that thi 



.0 that fact by the language her. 
hat l'-- ' • ' " ^ 



and that the 



■wledge of tl 



handed down by tradition. 

4, My lipsshall not speak leicked- 
nesB. This solemn profession made 
on oath might have done something 
to aliay the suspicions of Ms friends 
in regard to him, and to show that 
they had been mistaken 



It is 



e did 1 






that 



word in its favor; and that aa long as 
he lived he would never be found ad- 
vocating it. IF J/oT my tongue utter 
deceit. I will never make any use of 
sophistry ; I will not attempt to make 
'the worse appear the better reason ;' 
I will not be the advocate of error. 
This had always been the aim of Job, 
and he now says (hat no circumstance 
should ever induce him to pursue a 
different course as long as he lived 
Probably he means, also, as the fol- 
lowing verse seems to imply, that no 
consideration should everindace him 
to countenance error or to palliate 
wrong. He would not ha deterred 
from expressing his sentiments by 
any dread of opposition, or even by 
any tcspect for hit friends. Ko 



justify yoy ; till I die 1 will ijot 
remove mine " integrity from 

6 My righteousness I hold 
fast, and will not let it go ; my 
heart ' shall not reproach me ' so 
long as I live. 

6Xc.S4.ie. 1 Ji,o. 3. 19-ai. l/r™, 



justify 



friendship which 
them would indu 
what he honestly regarded a. 

5. Gnd forbid. ""^ r\h-'^n , » Far 
bo it from me." Literally,' " Profane 
be it to me ;" that is, I ahoold regard 
it as unholy ami profane; I cannot 
do it. ¥ Ihat I shouid justify you. 
That I should admit the correctness 
of your positions, and should con- 
cede that I am a hypocrite. He was 
conscious of integrity and sincerity, 
and nothing could Induce him to 
abandon that conviction, or to admit 
the correctness of the reasoning which 
Ihey had pursued in regard to him. 
Coverdale (A. D. 1535) has given 
this a correct translation, " God for 
bid that I should grant your cause to 
be right." IE Till I die I aUl not re- 
move mine integrity from me. I will 
not admit that I am insincere and 
hypocritical. This is the language 
of a man who was conscious of integ- 
rity, and who would not be deprived 
of that consciousness by any plausi- 
ble representations of his professed 

6. My righteousness I hold fBSt. I 
hold on to theconsciousness of integ- 
rity and uprightness. I cannot, will 
not, part with that. Job bad lost his 
property, his health, and his domes- 
tic comforts, but he had in all this 
one consolation — he felt that he was 
sincere. He had been subjected to 
calamity by God as jf he were a 
wicked man, but still he was resolved 
to adhere to tbe consciousness of his 
uprightness. Property may leave a 

children may die ; disease may attack 
him; slander may assail him; and 
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CHAI'I'Eil XXVll. 



7 Let iiiivie enemy be as 
wicked, and he that riseth up 
against me as the unrighteous. 



the 



leof c 



aolati 



1 has 



beenrightandpure. TliRtnolhing I 
shake ; of that, no stoims or tempc 
uo malignaat foe, no losses or 
appointmont, no ridicule or oalun: 
r,Bii deprive him. 11 My heart s 
not reproach me. That is, as being 
insincere, false, liollow. IF So long 
03 I li-Be, Marg. from my days. 
So the Hebrew— -"Sja. Vulg. in 
omni m'fa nea. Sept., "I am not 
cOBscious 10 myself of having done 
any thing amiss "—otnna Jifiaiaq. 
Comp. Notes oa 1 Cor. iv. 4. The 
idea is, that hn bad a conscious- 
ness of inlegric;, and tliat be meant 
to maiolain it as long as Jie lived. 

7. Let miae eaemy be as the wicked. 
This is probably said tbne he might 
show (hat it was not his intention (o 

Kify th< 



that 



B bad B> 



purpose 10 ejipresa appiDbation of 
their course. His friends had charged 
him with this; but he now solemnlj 
disclaims it. and says that he had no 
BQch design! To show bow little he 
meant to justily the wicked, he says 
that the utmost tliat he could desire 
tor an enemy would be, that he would 
be treated as be believed the wicked 
would be. A siiailar expression oc- 
curs in Dan. iv. 19, "My lord, the 
dream be to them that bate thee, and 
the intern relation thereof to Ihineene- 
mies ;'' tliac is, calauiities are coming 
upon thee indicated by the dream, 
such as you woald desire on your 
foes. So in Judges v. 31. After the 
mother of Siserii had anxiously look- 
ed far the return of her son from the 
battle, though he was then slain, the 
sacred writer adds, " So let all thine 
enemies perish, O Lord." Thus 

nion for the executioner to hold up 
Lid head and F:ay, " So lei all the 



8 For " what is the hope of 
the hypocrile, though he hath 
gained, when God taketh away 



ly and as severely ai 
could desire hi 9 eneuiy to suffer. 
Schnurrer supposes that by theenemu 
here be refeis (o hia friends with 
whom he had been disputing; bul 
this is to give an unnecessarily harsh 
construction to the passage. 

8. For io/ia< is the hope of thehypo- 



The 9 



which 



Job here advances had before b 
expressed by Biidad. See it explain- 
ed in the Notes on eh. viii. 13 se^. 
It had also been expressed in a simi- 
lar manner by Zophar, Notes ch. ix. 
5, and bad been much insisted on in 
their arguments. Job now says that 
he fully accords with thai belief. He 
was not disposed to defend hypocrisy ; 
he had no sympathy for it. He knew, 
SB they did, that all the joy of a hypo- 
crite would be temporary, and that 
when death came it must vanish. He 
wishes Chat his remarks should not be 
make him the advo- 



thflt 



eof h) 



pocrisy 01 



and affirms 



e solid founda- 
of peace and Joy than the hypo- 
crite could possess. It was by expla- 
nations and admissions such as these 
that the controversy was gradunlly 
closed, and when Ibey came fully to 
understand Job, they felt that Ihey 
had nothing which tliey could reply 
to him, H Though ke halh gaiTua— 
St^"] . The Vulgate renders this, si 
jure rapial — " if he avariciously 
■izes upon." The LXX, 'in inix" 
■thai hepersistclh. Dr. Good, " That 
1 should prosper ;" and so Wemyss. 
The Hebrew word («3) means pro- 
perly, to cut or dash in pieces ; then 
■- '--r in pieces, or lo plunder or 
then to cut utT, to bring to an 
,c. It 13 Eipplied to the iicliou 
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9 Will God hear " his cry 10 Will delight himself in 
when trouble cometh upon him ! th W htj ? will he always 
11 upon G d '! 



of a weaver, who, when his web i 
iinished, cuts off the thrum that bind 
it to the beatn. Tlie web is then 
finished; it is all woven, and is the 
taken from tho loom. Hence it is 
elegaatlj used to denote the close of 
life, wh«n life is woven or linishsd 
— by the rapid passing of days like 
the weaver's ahutile (Job vii. 6), and 
when it is tUeD,ita it weie, taken out 
of the loom. See this figure explain- 
ed in tlie Notes on IsaJabxxxviii, Itj. 
This is Ibe iilen hare, that life would 
be cut off like tho weaver's web, and 
when that was done the hope of 



Fonid h 



>hIu< 



If When God Utketh away Ids soul. 
When he diex. There has been 
much perplexity felt in regard to the 
Hebrew word here rendered " tsltelh 
away' — ^2];, A full explanation 
any be soon in Schultens and Rosen- 
sup poae It is the 



God drains owt this life as a sword is 
drawn c^i of a sheath. Others, that 
jt is from f?'^ — tohesecoTB, or tran- 
quil, or at rest ; and that it refers to 
the time when liod shall give rest in 
the grave, or thai the meaning of the 
word ribiD here is tho same as ^^ 
or i=tfi! —DO draw out. See Gosenius 
on the word n^lfi . Schnurrer uon- 
jectures that it is derived from 5Slfi 
— io ask, to demand, and that the form 
here is contracted Jroin the future 
fcS"^': . But the common supposition 
IS, that it means to drato out — in al- 

Bcabbard — thus drawing life or the 
soul from the body. 

9. Will God hear his cry when 
tToaile comctkuponhim? Coverdale 
hRS rendered this (vs. 8, 9) so as to 
make excellent sense, though not 
strictly in accordance with the origi- 
nal. " What hope hath the hypocrilo 



gh I 



I r d 



great 



after 



Doth God hea 
t I n when he crieth unto 

him in hia necessity ?" The object 
of the verse is to show the misera- 
ble condition of a wicked man or a 
hypocrite. This is shown by the 
fact which Job assorts, that God will 
not bear his cry when he feels his 
need of aid, and when he is induced 
to call upon him. This is true only 
when his object in calling upon God 
is faerely for help, if he has no re- 
lentings for his sin, and no real confi- 
dence in God; if he calls upon him 
idiug t( 



IS the 



>uble is 



if such is 


the state of his mi 


d that 


God sees 
sins as E 


that be vwuld r 


hie^ 


to his 


then be 




ted 


ohear 


him. Bu 




ilh 


peni- 


tent heiir 


, and with a s 


noe 


e pur- 


Cm t 


sake his sins an 


dto 


devote 


God. there is ii 






doubt that he would hoar 


bim 


""rC 




of Job is in the 




sound. 


It IS, that 


if a man wish 


s th 


favor 


of God, and the assnran 


ce that he 


will hear 


bis prayer, he n 




ead a 


holy life. 


A hypocrite ca 




expect 


his favor. 


Coma. Notes o 


nlsa 


i. 15. 


10. WiU he delinht kir 


self 


in the 


Mmightu 
delight 


? A truly ijiou 




a loiU 


imself in the 


Aln 


ighty. 



happiness will be found 
in God^. He has pleasure in tho con- 
templation of his existence, his per- 
fections, his law, and. his govern- 
ment. Coverdale renders this, "Hath 
he such pleasure and delight in the 
Almighty that he dare alwaj i:alt 
upon God?" The idea of Job is, 
that a hypocrite has not his delight in 
the Almighty; and, therefbrti, his 
condition is not such sa he would do- 
fend orchoose. Job had been charged 
ith defending the character of the 
icked, and with maintaining (hat 
ey were the objects of the divine 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



11 I will teach you 'by the 
hand of God : that which is with 
the Almighty wili I not conceal. 

favor. Hu now says that he malti- 
lained no such opinion. He was 
awace ttiat Ihe only real and Eolid 
happiness was to be found in God, 
and ho knew that a liypocrite would 
not find delight there. This is Iriic 
10 ihe letter. A lijpocrile has no real 
happiness in God. He sees nothing 
in the divine perfections to love ; 
nothingin the divine plana that com- 
mands and secures his affections. 
The hypocrite, therefore, is a misera- 
ble man. He prolesses to love 
what he does not love ; tries to find 
pleasure in what his heart hates ; 
mingles with a people with whom he 
has BO sympathy, and joins in ser- 
vices of prayer and praise which are 
disgusting and irksome to his soul. 
The pious man rejoices that there is 
justsuch a God as Jehovah is. He sees 
nothing in him which he desires to be 
changed, and he has supreme delight 

tions. II Wilt he always call upon 
God9 That is, he will not always 
call upon God. This is literally 
true. The hypocrite prays (1,) when 
he makes a profession of religion ; 
(2,) on some esCraordinarj occasion — 
as when a friend is sick, or when he 
feels that he himself is about to die, 
t he does not fliioaj 



habits 



] break in upon his 






the slightest pretence, 
abandons it altogether. One of the 
best tests of character is the feeling 
with which we pray, and the habit 
which we have of calling on God. 
The man who loves secret pcayet has 
one of the most certain evidences 
that he is a pious man. Comp. Notes 
ch. XX. 5. 

11. IwUl teach you by the hand of 
God. M.arg. " or, being in," Coter- 
dule, "lu the name of God." So 
Tindal. Noyes, "Concerning the 



12 Behold, all ye yourselvf 
have seen it ; why then are y 
tlius altogether vain 1 



hand of God." Good, » Concerning 
the dealings of God." The Chaldee 
renders it snVN PNW5a_« By the 
prophecy of God." Luther, "1 will 
teach you by the hand of God." The 
idea cvidpntly is, that Job would in- 
struct them by what God had done. 
He would e.i peal (o his works, and 
to the dispensations of his provi- 
dence ; and by tiie indications ol 
wisdom and skill which were to be 
found there, he would derive iin 
porlant lessons for their instruction 
on the great principles of bis admin- 
istration. Accordingly, in the re- 
mainder of this chapter, he makes his 
appeal to what actually occurs in llio 
dispensations of Providence, and in 
tile next, he refers 






g the 



which 



God had shown in the mineral king- 
dom. The ftanrfisthe instrument by 
which we accomplish any thing, and 
hence it is here used to denote tchat 
God does. H That tnhich is inith Ihe 
Mmighty milt I not conceal. That is, 
I will appeal to his works, and show 
what traces of wisdom there arc in 
them. 

13. Behold, all ye yourselves ftaee 
seen it. Yoti have had an ouportu- 
nity of tracing Ibe proofs of the wis 
dora of God in his works, H Why then 
are ye thus altogether vain. Why is 
it that you maintain such opinions — 
that you evince no more knowledge 
of Ills government and plans — that 
you argue so inconclusively about 
him and his administration ? Why, 
since you have had an opportunity of 
observing the course of events, do 
you maintain that suffering is neces- 
sarily a proof of guilt, and that God 
deals with all men, in this life, ac- 
cording to their cliaracler ? A close 
observation of the courso of events 
taught you otherwise 



Job I 



lethe. 



n the 
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13 This 



! the portion of ; 



iect, and partieularlj- aims, in (he fol. 
lowing oiiapter, to show ihat the 
waya of God are inacrulable, and tliat 
wa cannot be eipeeted to comprehend 
them, and are not competent to pfo- 

13. This is the portion of a wUked 
man aitk God. There has been much 
diversity of view in regard lo the re- 
raainderofthiHchapter. Tlic difficul- 
ty is, thai Job seems here to state the 
same things which had been maintain- 
ed by his frieada,and ngainsi which he 
had all along contended. This difficul- 
ty has been felt to be very great, and is 
very great It cannot be denied, Ihat 
there is a great resemblance between 
the sentiments here expressed and 
those which had been maintained bj 
his friends, and that this speech, if 
olfcred by them, would have accorded 
entirely with their main position. 
Job seems to abandon all which he 
had defended, and to concede all 
which he had so warmly condemned. 
One mode of explaininglbe difficulty 
has been suggested in the " Analysis 
of the chapter. It was proposed by 
Noyea, and is plausible, but, perhaps, 
will not be regarded as satisfactory 
to all. Dr. Kenatcott supposes that 
the text is imperfect, and that these 
verses consliluted the third speech of 
Zophar. His arguments fur this 
opinion are, (1.) That Elipbaz and 
Bildad had each spoken three times, 
and that we are iiaturallv led to ex- 
pect a third speech from Zophar ; but, 
according to the present arrangement, 
there is none. (3.) That the senti- 
ments accord exactly with what 
Zophar might be expected to advance, 
and are Biuctl);inhis style; that they 
are expressed in " his fierce manner 
of ttocusalion," and are "in the Very 
place where Zop bar's speech is nat- 
urally expected." But the objec- 
tions to Ibis view are insuperable. 
They are, fl.) The entire want of any 
authority in the manuscripts, or un- 



suppos 



Allt 
(cripls muke this 



wicked man with <iod, and the 

a part of the speech of Job. (3.) If 
this had been a speech of Zophar, 
we should have expected a reply lo 
it, or an allusion to it, in the speech 
of Job which follows. But no such 
reply or allusion occurs. (3.) If the 
form which is usual on the opening 
of a speech, " And Zophar answered 



lowable to make such un alteration in 
the Scripture by conjecture. Wemyss, 
in hia translation of Job, accorda 
with the view of Kennicotl, and 
makes these verses (13-23} to be the 
third speech of Zophar. For this, 
however, he alleges no authority, aad 
no reasons eicept such as had been 
suggested by Kennicott. Coverdule, 
in his translation of the Bible (A. D. 
1553), has inserted the word "saying" 
at the close of ver. 13, and rcjiarda 
what fallows to the end of the chap- 



lion of Jhe false seniiments which 
thsy had maintained, and which Job 
regards as the " vain " things (ver. 
12) which they had maintained. In 
support of this view the following 
reasons may be alleged : (1.) It 
>:voids all the diffii^ulty of transposi- 
tion, and the necessity of inserting an 

suppose it lo be a speech of Zophar. 
(2.) It avoids the difficulty of suppos 
ing that Job bad bete contradicted 
the sentimenia which he bad before 
advanced, or of conceding all that 
his friends liad maintained (3.) It 
is in accordance with the practice of 
the speakers in this hook, and the 
usual practice of debaters, who enu- 
merate at considerable length the 
sentiments which they regard as er- 
roneous, and which they design to 
oppose. (4.) It is the most simple 
and natural supposition, and, there- 
fore, most Jikely to be the true one. 
Still, it must be admitted, that the 
passage is attended with difficulty ; 
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61 



heritage of oppressors, tvMch 
they shall receive of tlie Al- 
mighty. 

14 If " hia children be multi- 
plied, it is for the sword ; and 
his offspring shall not be satisfied 
with bread. 

me, the moat plauaible. V This is the 
porHon. TiiU is what he receivea ; 
to wit, what he states iu the following 
verses, that his children would be 
cut otF. IT And the heritage of op- 
vressors. What tyrants and cruel 
men must eapect to receive at the 
hand of God. 

14. ff his children be mtdlipUed, it 
is for the sword. That is, they shall 
be stain in war. The hrst calamities 
which it is here said would come 
npon a man, relate lo his family (vs. 
14-131; the nest are ihoss iW 
would come upon himselr, vs. 19-S3. 
All the sentiments here expressed are 
found in the various speeches of the 
friends of Job, and, according to 
the interpretation suggested above, 
ihia is designed to represent their 
senlinienls. They maintained thai 
if a wicked man was blessed with 
a numerous family, and seemed to be 
prosperous, it was onlj that the 
punishment might come the more 
heavily upon him, for that Ibey 
cerlainly would be cut off. See ch. 
xviii. 19, 20, ss. 10. IT And his qf- 
spriag ahaU not be satined loiift bread. 
This sentiment was advanced by 
Zophar, ch. xx. 10. See Notes on 
that verse. 

15. Those thai remain of him. 
Those that survive him. f Shali he 
buried in death. Heb, 'shall be bu- 
ried ii/ death ' (MB3), that is, 'Death 
shall be the grave-digger ' — or, they 
shall have no (i-ienda to bury tliem ; 
Ihej shall be unburied. The idea is 
highly poetical, and the expression is 
very tender. They would have no 
one to weep over them, and no one 
to prepare for them a grave ; there 

dirge, no train of weeping altendiiiits ; 



15 Those that remain of him 
shall be buried in death ; and 
his widows shall not weep. ' 

16 Though he heap up silver 
as the dust, and prepare r 
as the clay ; 

aDe. 28.41. aKi, 9, 7,f 



i Pb. 78 



even the members of their own fami- 
ly would not weep over Ihem. To 
ba nnhnried has always been regard- 
ed as a dishonor and calamity (comp. 
Notes on Isa. xiv. 19), and is often 
referred to as such n the Scriptures. 
See Jer. viii. 2, iiv. 16, xvi. 4, 6. 



Ahl mv brother! or, Ahl Biiteit 
TUey ahaJI pot Injiienl for him, eayiuj, 
Ah' toidl or, Ahl hlijloiy! 
Whh ths buiial of sn aw shall ha 1.0 l.nned, 

V Jind his tnidows shall not iBBCp. The 
plural here — ' widows ' — is a proof 
that polygamy was then practised. It 
is probable that Job here alludes to 
the shrieks of domestic grief which 
in the East are heard in every pari of 
the house among the females on th« 
death of the master of the family, or 
to the train of women tliat usually 
followed the corpse to the grave 
The standing of a man in society was 
indicated by thelenglh of the train of 
mourners, and particularly by the 
number of wives and concubines that 
followed him aa weepers. Job re- 
fers to this as the sentiment of his 
friends, that when a wicked man 
died, he would die with such evident 
marks of the divine displeasure, that 
even his own family would not mourn 
for him, or that they would be cnl olE 
before his death, and none would be 

16. Though he heap vp silver aa 



X. 27, "And the king ni 
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17 He may prepare it, but " 
the just shall put it OD, and the 
t shall divide the silver. 



ment. Sir John Chardin says that in 
the East il is common to gather to- 
gelherimmeasequantitiesorfiirniture 
and clothes. According to D'Herbe- 
Int, Bokteri, an itIuEtrious poet of 
Cufkh in the ninth century, had so 
man; presenta made him in the 
course of hix life, that when he died 
he nas found poesesBed of an hundred 
complete suits of clothes, two hun- 
dred shirts, and live hundred turbans, 
Comp. Ezra ii. 6!>, and Neh. vii. 70. 
See Bocharl Hieroz. P. II. Lib. iv. c. 
XXV. p. 617. This species of treasure 
is mentioned bj Vir^I : 



18 He buildeth his house as n 
moth, and as a booth Ikat the 
keeper maketh. 






found in the fondness for display 
Oriental countries, and in the fa 
l!ial aa fashions never change thei 
such treasures are valuable until they 
are worn out. In the ever-varying 
fashions of the West such treasures 
arc comparatively of much less value. 
H .3s the claij. As the dust of the 

\i. Tkejust akall pvt it on. The 
righteous sheil wear it. It shall pass 
out of the hands of him who prepared 
it, into the hands of others. The 
meaning is, that the wiched, ihoogh 
ihey become rich, would not live to 
enjoy their ill-gotten gains. These 
two verses contain a beautiful illus- 
tration of what Dr. Jebb calls the 
iairovfrted paraUdism — where the 
fourth member answers to the first, 
and the third to the second : 
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For a full illustration of the nature ol 
Hebrew poetry, the reader may con- 
sult De Wette, Einlejtung in dii^ 
Psalmen, translated in the Biblical 
Repository, vol. iii. pp. 445, seqq and 
Nordheimer's Hebrew Grammar, vol. 
ii. pp. 319, seqq. See also the Intro- 
duction to Job, 5 V. IT TXe innocent 
shall divide ike silver. That is, the 
righteous shall come into possession 
of ll, and divide it among themselves. 
The wicked who had gained it shall 
not be permitted to enjoy it. 

18. He buildelk hia Souse as a moth. 
The house which the moth builds is 
the slight l^bric which it makes for 
ita own dwelling in the garment 
which it consumes. On this verse 
comp. ch, viii. 14. The dwelling ot 
the moth is composed of the materials 
of the garment on which it feeds, and 
(here may be an allusion here not 
only to the fact that the house which 
the wiched reared for themselves 
would be temporary, and thai it 
would soon pass eway lilie the dwell- 
ing of the moth, but that it was ob- 
tained — like the d welling of the molh 
— at the expense of others. The idea 
of frailty, liowever, and of its being 
only a very temporary habitation, is 
propably the main thought in the 
passage, Tho allusion here is to the 
mBtk-jcorm as it proceeds from the 
egg, before it is changed into the 
chrysalis, aurelia, or nymph. " The 
young moth, upon leaving the egg 
"' ' ^ a papilio hag lodged upon & 
of stuff, or a skin well dressed, 
lommodious for her purpose, 
immediately linds a habitation and 
food in the nap of the stall', or hair of 
the shin. It gnaws and lives upon 
the nap, and likewise builds with it 
its apartment, accommodated both 
with a front door and a back one : 
the whole is well Astened to the 
ground of the stuff, with several cordf 
;Mid aliulu glue. The moth some- 
times lIlfUBls her head out of oiif 
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lil The rich " man shall lie 
owii, but he shall not be gath- 



jnd E 



of iht 



opeaing, 

other, nnd perpelually demolishes an 
nboutlier; and when she has claarcd 
the place about her, she draws out 
all the stakes of the tenl,afler which 



3 liille 
J then fixes it with her 






tslar 



[tls'lD 

Brpilliir state that Jolt refera 
the slightneBB of the habitation vvil 
be easily understood by any one whi 
has watched the operations of thi 
ulk worm, or of the moths that appei 
in this country. The idea is, -' 
the habitation which the wiehed 
ind fraiJ, 



that 



and Syriao render this 'the spider;' 
and so dooa Luther— :^»nne. The 
Blight goBsamer dwelling of the spi- 
der would well correspond with the 
idea here espreased hy Job. 11 ^nd 
as a booth. A tent, or cotlpge. II 
That the keeper maketk. That one 
who watches vineyards or gardens 
malies as a temporary shelter from 
Ihe storm or the cold at night. Such 
edifices were very frail in their 
structure, and were designed to be 
only temporary habitations. See the 
subject explained in Notes on Isa. 
i. S. Niebuhr, in his description of 

Arabia, p. 158, aays, " In the 

. tains of Yemen they have a 
nest on (he trees, where the Ai 
tow 
been ph 

where they have but few trees, they 
build a light kind of scaftblding for 
this purpose." Mr. Southey opens 
the fifth part of his Curse of Kehama 



vitha 



ir alius 



plguiaga glows with deeper light. 



red : he openeth his eye; 



heifihl, 



sullry 



19. The Tick man. *L'hat is, the 
rich man who is wicked, IT SItaU lie 
doiaa. Shall die— for so Ih© connec- 
lion demands. IT But he skail not be 
Slithered. In an honorable burial. 
The slain in battle are gathered 
together for burial ; but he shall bo 
! unhuried. The exprcEsioiis ' to he 
I gathered,' ' to be gathered to one's fa- 
j ihets,' frequently occur in the Sciip- 
tures, and seem to be used to denote a 

fieitceful and happy death and an 
lonorahle burial. There was the 
idea of a happy union with departed 
friends ; of being honorably placed 
by their side in the grave, and admit- 
ted to 'companionship with them 
■ ■ ■■ orld. Con 



ir.29, , 



1.29,3 



Num. «vii. 13. Dent, iixii, 50. Jud. 
ii. 10. 2 Kings xxii. SO, Among the 
ancients, the opinion prevailed that 
the souls of those wbp were not bU' 



Homer (Iliad, xxiti. 71, seq.) repre- 
sents the spirit of Patroclus as appear- 
ing to Achilles, and prnying him that 
he would commit bis body with pro- 
per honors to the earth. So Palinu- 
rus is represented by Virgil (jEneid, 
vi. 365) as aayiog, ' Cast earth upon 
me, that I maj have a calm repose in 
death.' The Hindoos, says Dr. 
Ward, believe thai the souls of those 
who are nnburled wander about and 
find no rest. It is possible that suuh 

of Job. The sentiment here is, that 
such an honored death would be de- 
nted the rich man of opptessjon and 
wickedness. IT He openeth his eyes, 
and he is not That is, in the twink- 
fmn of an eye he is no more. From 
the midst of his alllucii<:c he is sud 
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20 Terrors take hold on him 
as waters, a t p h him 
away in the ii g 

21 The ea w nd eth 
him away, a d he dep e h ; 



20. Terrors take hold on Mm as 
tnatera. That is, as suddenly and 
violently as angry floods. Comp. 
Nnles on ch. xviii. 14. V.4 tempest 
atealeth him mnay. He is suddenly 
cutoffbytlia wrath of God. A tem- 
pest comes upon him as unesipectedly 
SB a thiefor robber comes at nigbt 
Death Is often represented as comin; 
upon man with the silence of a ihiei 
or the sudden violence of a robber a 
midnight. See Note ch. xxi. IS 
comp, Malth, xxiv. 4£-44. 

21. The east wind earnetk him 
away. He is swept off as by the 
lence of a tempest. Severe stc 
are represented in ibis hook as c 
ing from the East. Comp. Notes on 
ch. XV. 2. The ancients believed 



"Snetuli me.yeivhirlwi 



Comp. Notes on ch. xw. 22. The 
parallc'.cji here would seem to imply 
that the wind referred to waamoleni, 
tiut it U possible that ihc allusion 
mav be to the burning winds of the 
ries'ert, so well known in the East, 
and so frequently described by travel- 
lers. The Vulgate here renders the 
Hebrew word D'''lp, ventus ureits, 
'burning wind;' itie LXX in like 
manner, xaiaar ; the Syrisc simply 
iZli, wind. This east wind, or 
burning wind, is wl.al the Arubians 



22 For God shaJl cast ij})oti 
him, and not spare : ' he would 
fain flee out of his hand. 

23 Mm shall clap their hands 
at him, and shall hiss him out of 

Fa. S8.9. 1 infiidng he Koiddfia. 



iamUm. Iti 
r tiie 



a hot w 



which was formerly supposed t 
destructive of Hie. More recent trav- 
ellers, however, tell us that it is not 
fatal to life, though eiceedingly op- 

Kressive. %.^nd as a storm. See 
s. Iviii. 9. ^ Hurletkhimoutofhis 
jilaee. Takes him entirely away, or 
removes him from the earth. 

22. For God shall east upon him. 
That is, God shall bring calamilieB 
upon him, or cast his thunderbolts 
upon, him, and shall not pity him. 
H He would fain Jlie- He would 
gladly escape from the wrath of God, 
but he is unable to do It. 

S3. Men shall clap their hands al 
him. That is, they shall combine to 
drive him out of the world, and re- 
joice when he is gone. The same 
sentiment was also expressed by Bil- 
dad, ch. xviii. 18; 

Ha BhaU be driven fiom lisht iuta darkness, 
And chued out onhe world. 
There can bo no doubt, I think, thai 
Job alludes to that sentiment, and 
that his object in quoting it is to show 
its incorrectness. He does not in- 
deed go into a formal reply to It in 
the following chapters, but he seems 
to consider that he had already re- 

Elied to it by the statements which 
e had made, and which showed the 

friands had taken. He had demon- 
strated in the previous chapters thnl 

he asks (In ver. 12 of this chapter), 
how it was possible that they could 
holdsi ■ -■ - -■- ' -' 



■all the. 



The % 



Hinil- 
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ciiAPi'KR xxvm. 



65 



1 the c 



9 the 



- - -ieh ihey 

liad odTBHced, which he regarded as 
H> Btrangc, and which he fell that hs 
had now shown to be erron 
Indeed, they seem lo have tegi 
themsBlsea as confuted, for thej 



siient. Job h 



thro 



n their j 



tacked a 



Z,STS 

life, and ihet 



thatn 



quently extraordinarj sufTeriags were 

Eroof of extraordinary guill, and, that 
eing overthrown, tbej; had nothing 
more tosay. Having silenced them, 
and shown liie error of the opinions 
which he has here enumerated, he 
proceeds in the following clraptera lo 
slate his own views an important 
topics connected with the providence 
of God, mainly designad to show that 
we ore not to expect iaily to con.pre- 
hend the reason of hi > dispensft'jonB. 



CHAPTER XXVUI. 



ared Lh«y cl^oily compmbended the cause add tliat the ^bou 
I atrictJy according to tbeir chAtact^r. Titis poaitiDu Job hod 
contmvBrtcd. He had bIiqwmI thu it wm bdI true in feci The wicked, he laid, often lived 
long, uid died in peace. Bat etiU, he odmitted, that there wee much whicli he ooulil net nndei- 

rigbleooa were ealijecled lo trlilB eo nvers. AB Uiia, he now enja, ia u> be resolved into Ibe 
•uperiorandinfinilBiviadomafGodi and In that.it Ijeconiea man w aciiuif ace, even IboDgk he 
Goanot nOH Eipliin it. In ilhutralioa of Uii), be labon id ihonr that man bad made Burpriains 
diacOTMieiJn Ibe works of natn™ J Uiat he had praetaB the boweli of Iho eailh, and bad 

the plana of the diviuo 



ID thfl ETflateat Dhataoie in the attaiomeDt of luow 
•ciBuiw, but sini all that he bad doae or conhf do did not dii 
admlnlttralion, or the reaaon of lbs dirtne desSng, snd Ibe 
in the fear of the iLord, and in profbnnd venervtioa Tat th< 
advent to tbe following lopicB. 
(I.) He refera to tbe Bkill »bieh man had ahawn in open 



(3.) He had wrought the earth, btuiginglbod out of it; he had tumed it up,andfoundout Ihs 
(40 HDhBdlnrBurpaBB4d1hewi9deniartbebruteDrealiDn; be had gone where their sagactt; 

(A.) lie bad pat foilli eittaordiDar; power. He had removed iaat atonea ; t-eA overturned 

(6.) Yet atill, Job says, nouf of tbeae thmgs reveajed the secret plans of the divine adminit- 
Iration. The wiarlom wSieb man eooBht waa not lo be (bund there. It «a. far above all Iho 
diacoveties of science, snd all Ibe mere iDvesli«1ionii of natore. It had Dot been found in tbe 
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(7) It WW 10 be I 



1 for the silver, and 
where they fin* 



I place for golJ 



Beparation of the silver from the 
earthy particles by which ll 



nded ii 



the 



■I the c 



Mai. iii, 3. It may refer here te aay 
proceBa of purifying or refining. It 
IS comraonl)' done by the application 



ng 



out from the mine.' Tlie word 
dered vtin (KSI'a) means properly a 
going forth, as the rifling a{ the eun, 
Ps. xis. 7 ■ the promulgation of an 
edict, Dnn. ix. 25; then a place of 
going forth— as a gale, door, Ezek. 
xlii. 11, xliii. 11, and thence a mine, 
a place of the going forth 



heat. One of the 
of the booliof Jobis tl 
it throws incidentally 

^iety ii 



ind the 



of metals: 



that i 



when 



they ajc procured.' So the LXX 
here, 'Eatt j-op dqyvQlm to raoj 
oO-er ylnxai — "there is a place for 
silver whence it is oblainecl." The 
idea hers is, that man had evinced 
his wisdom in finding out the mines 
of silver and woriiing them. It was 
one of (he instances of his skill that 
he bad been able to penetrate into 
the earth, and bring out the ore of 
the precious metats, and convert it to 
valuable purposes. If ^nd a place 
fur gold. A workshop, or labo/atory, 
for working the precious metals. Job 



I, that e 



L his t 



proof of the wisdom 
u. mail, av iiuw, one of the most 
striking proofs of skill is to be found 
in the places vchere the precious 
metals are puritied, and wrought into 
the various forms in which they are 
adapted to ornament and use. II 
Where i%jtne it— Ipr. The word 
here used (pJT) means properly to 
bind fast, to fetter; and then to colli- 
press, to sjuceze through a strainer; 



the coraiorlf 
riod of the 
lived. In this passage it is clear (1,) 
that the metals were then in general 
use, and (2,) that they were so 
wrought as to ibrnish, in the view 
orJob.astiikingillustra^oaofhuman 
wisdom and skill. Society was so &i 
advanced as to make use not only of 
gold and silver, but also of copper 
aud brass. Theuse of gold and silver 
commonly precedes the discovery of 
iron, and consequently the mention 
of iron in anv ancient book indicates 
a considerably advanced state of so- 
ciety. It is, of course, not known to 
whatextent the art of working metals 

that would be indicated here would 
be that the method of obtaining the 
pure metal from the ore was under- 
stood. It may be interesting, how- 
ever, to observe, that the art was 
early known to the Egyptians, and 
was carried by them to a considerable 
degree of perfection. Pharaoh ar- 
rayed Joseph in vestures of fine linen, 
and put a chain of gold about his 
neck. Gen. xli. 42, and great qoanii- 
lles or gold and silver ornaments 
were borrowed hj the Israelllfis cf 
the Egyptians, when they were about 
to go to the promised land. Gold 
and silver are mentioned as known 
in the earliest ages. Comn. Gon. ii, 
11, 12, :l>. 42. Ex, XX, 23. Gen, iiiii. 
15, 16. Iron is also mentioned a. 
(uiving being early known. Gen, iv 
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CUAl'TEK XXVllI. 



2 Iron is taken out of the 



deecripliani 

rived from thai counlrj, and at all 

pvenis the mode uf working these 



same in Arabia and tgypl. 
ihe menlion of ear-ringa, bracelets, 
and JBWeU of silver and gold, in 
llic dajs of Abraham, it is evident 
tiint the art of metal Inrgy was known 
at a very remote period. Workmen 
are noticed by He 






■e of ai 






Il,Iliii.741. 
His account of the shield of Achillr 
(Hi, xviii. 474) proves thai the art of 
working irj the precious metsla was 
well known in his time; and tho skill 
required to delineate the variouB ah. 
jeols which he describes 



mid b 



auppoa 



1 tills 



In Egypt, 
silver, consisting of rings, bracelets, 
necklaces, and trinkets, have been 
found in considerable abundance 
of the times of Osirtasan I., and 
Tbothmes III., the contemporaries 
of Joseph and of Mosas. Diodorus (i. 
4!1) mentions silver minns of Egypt 
which produced 3,200 myriads of 
rainsB The gold mines of Egypt re- 
mainod long unknown, and their 
position has been ascerlainad only a 
few years since bv M. Linant and M. 
Bonomi. Thay "lie in the Bishiree 
deserl, about seventeen days' journey 
to the South -eastward from Derow. 
The matris in which the gold in 
Egypt was found is quartz, and the 
excavations to procure the gold are 
asceedingly deep. The princin! 
■— - '='■ •■ ■,,,„ '['i. 



i 181) feet doe 



The 



' earth, and brass is molten out 
■ of the stone, 

quartz thus obtained was tiroken by 
the workmen into small fragments of 
the size of a bean, and ihesa were 
passed through hand-mills made of 
granitic stone, and when reduced to 
powder Ihe quartz was washed on 
inclined tables, and the gold was 
thus separated from the stone. Dio- 
dorus says, that the principal persons 
engaged in mining operations were 
captives, taken in war, and pereons 

mines, for offences against the gov- 
ernment. They were bound in fet- 
ters, and compelled to labor night 
and day. "No attention," he says, 
" is paid 10 these persons ; they liava 
not even a piece of rag lo cover 
themselves ; and so wretched is their 
condition, that every one who wit- 

misery which tliey endure. No rest. 



iither 



- the r 



given 
imed; 
neither the weakness of age, nor 
women's infirmities, are regarded ; all 
are driven to the work with the lash, 
till, at last, overcome with Ihe in- 
tolerable weight of iheir afflictions, 
they die in the midst of (heir loil.'^ 
Diodorus ndds, "Nature, indeed, I 
think, leaches that as gold is obtain- 
— labor ■■ ■ ■ 



AFith 

with difficulty, cr 



kept 
ing great anxiety, 



pleasure and with grief" It was, 
perhaps, in view of such laborious 
and difficult operations in ohtaining 
the precious metals, and of ihe skill 

Ihem &om the earth, that Job alluded 
here lo the process as a striking proof 
of human wisdom. On the early 
use of the metals among the ancient 
Egyptians, the reader may consult 
with advantage, Wilkinson's "Man- 
ners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians," vol. iii. p. 315. seq, 
2. Iron. As has been remarked 
love, iron was early known, yet 
probably iis common use indicEilcs a 
more advanced state of civiliicaiion 
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Ihan iLflt of gold and silver. Tlie 
Mejicans wcreignoranloflheuscof 
iron, though ornamenla of gold and 
silver elegantly wrought abounded 
among them. Iron is less eoaily dis- 
covered than copper, though more 
abundant, and is wrought with more 
diflicultv. Among tiie ancient na- 
tions, copper was in general use long 
before iron ; and arms, vases, statues, 
and implements of every kind were 
made of this metal alloyed and har- 
dened with tin, befbre iron came into 
general use. Tubal Cain is indeed 
mentioned (Gen, iv. 33) as the » ia- 

ofironarms(Num.xs:xv.l6)or tools 
(Daut. xsvii. 5), until after the depart- 
ure from Egypt. According to the 
Arundelian Marbles, iron was known 
one hundred and eighty. eight years 
before the Trojan war, about 1370 
years B. C. ; but Hesiod, Plutarch, 
and others, limit ila discovery lo a 
rouch later period. Homer, however, 
distinctly mentions its use, II. sxiii. 

That by the sidcros of (he poet is 
meant iron, is clear, from a simile 
which he uses in the Odyssey, deriv- 
ed from the quenching of iron in wa- 
ter, by which be illustrates the hiss- 
ing produced in the eye of Polypbe- 
s by piercing it with the burning 



itake : 



e.„-edgod 



°tr"p\up, 



Tliua in (be Kyf-biOl 

OJjja. ix. 391. Fori. 
Iron is mentioned in the lime of Og 
king of Basban, 1450 B. C. It was 
St first, however, regarded asof ^aat 
value, and its use was very limited. 
It was presented in the temples of 
■jreece as among the most valuable 
jtFerings, and rings of iron have been 
■bund in the lomGs of Egypt that had 

value of the metal. One of the rea- 
sons why this metal comes so slowly 



early limes, was the ditiicuUy o 
smelting the ore, and reducing it to i 
malleable state. " lis gross and stub 
born ore," says Dv. Robertson (Ame 
rica, B. iv.), " must feel twice ihi 
force of tire, and go through two 
processes, before it becor- 



for t 



It v 



< this 



esfit 
h.lb 
Job such a proof of the 
wisdom of man that he had invented 
the process of making iron, or of 
separating it irora the earthy portions 
in which it is found. H Is liken out 
of the earth, Marg. dual. The form 
in which iron is tbund is loo well 
known to need deacriplion. It is sel 
dom, if ever, found in its purity, and 
the ore generally has so much tJ e 
appearance of mere earth, that it re- 
quires some skill to distinguish them. 
IS ^nd brass, nlfiini. Brass is early 
and ftequently mentioned in the Bibio 
(Gen. iv. 23. Ei. ixv. 3, ixvi. 11, et 
oi.), but there is little doubt that cop- 
per is meant in these places. Brass 
IS a compound metal, made of copper 
and zinc — containing usually about 
one third of the weight in zinc— and 
it is hardly probable that the art of 
compounding this was early known. 
Comp. Notes on ch. xx. 24. Dr. 
Good renders this, "And the rock 
pourelh forth copper."' Coverdale, 
"The stones resolved to metal." 
Noyes, "The stone is melted into 
copper." Prof, Lee, " Also the stone 
[is taken from the earth] from which 
one fuselh copper." The Hebrew 
is, literally, 'And stone is poured 
out (P'S"') copper.' The LXX ren- 
derit, " And brass is cut like stones ;" 
thai is, is cut from the quarry. The 
word stone here in Ihe Hebrew (l^ij) 
means, doubtless, are. in the form of 
atone ; and the fact here mentioned, 
that such ore is fused into the "l^flh^, 
nShkyshd, is clear proof that copper _ia 



Brass 



lonly employed in liie 






i found 



n the 
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CHAPTER XXVni. 



69 



3 He setteth an end to dark- 
ness, and searchelh out all per- 
fection : tlie stones of darkness, 
and the shadow of death. 



ingg Aes fit ei tapide aeroso.quH 
vocanl Cfldniiam ; et igne lapidee . 
aee solvanlur. Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 
22. On the general subject orancie 
mHlallurgy.seeWilliiiison'BManne 
and Ciistoois af the Ancieal £gyp- 

3 He setteth on end to darkness 
That IB, man does. The rafsrence 
here ib undoubtedly to the operaliuna 
of mining, and the idea is, that man 
delvea into the darkest regions; he 
goes even to the outer limits of dark- 






ery , 



Probably the allusion ie derived from 
the custom of carrying lorobes into 
mines. IF ^nd aeareheth out all per- 
fection. Makes a complete search ; 
esaminea every thing 



Q the 



The idea 






, in.thi 



The last St 



sHer- 



rtigatioi 



4 The flood bteaketh out from 
the inhabitant ; even the waters 
forgotten of the foot : they are 
dried up, they arc gone away 

jects;— (Ae stone ("l?^.), that is, the 
rochs, the mines ; the darkness (^'SV.), 
that ia, the darkness of the cavern, 
the interior of the earth; and the 
shadow of death (nra\^,)^ that ia, the 
moat dark and impenetrable ' na 
of the earth. So it is r nd ed by 
Coverdato: "The stones t e da k 
and the horrible shadow. 

4. Thefiood breahelko f on k 
inhaliitaTU. I( would be d fit u 
tell what idea our transia o s affi d 
to this sentence, though s am o 
be a literal version of the H b e 
There has been a grea a f 

rendering given to tl e passag 
Noyes translates it : 
" From llie place wheta Ihej Aw pen 



marches out all perfei 
—as our translation would scei 
convey ; but that he makes a i 
plete and thorough search — and yet 
utter all he does not come to the true 
ind highest wisdom. If T&eslonesof 



A. Rood ^Dclhou 



rather 



Thej draw it up from the ft , 

They lemoie LI away from men." 

lording to this, the meaning, Her- 

- - Id be, that "the dwell- 

'outd be the 



ing 
hingd 



'TC 



n of (he dead, and at grea 



1 the dee 



is,(h 



B m n h I the 

irds ' slone ' and ' darkness ' are to 
separated, and that the one is not 
:d to qualify the other. The sense 
that man searches out every thing ; 
perfectly and accurately penetrates 






and i: 



ireak forth from 
le river of olernal oblivion beneath, 
id yet are overcome by the miners, 
pumped dry, and turned out of the 

Yet I confess," says he, " the 

^eremainaobscurelomy mind." 
Coverdale renders it, " With the ri- 
• of water parteth he asunder the 
ing-i people, that knoweth no good 
neighborhood ; such as are rude, un- 
mannerly, and boiBterous." The 
LXX render it, "The channels of 
i^hoked up with sand; 
when to such as know not the right 
sngihis unavailing, and they 






mong m 



Tti? 
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5 As for tlie earth, out of it cometh bread 



Jifficulty of inlctpreling tlie passage 
has b*eu fell by every expositor to 
bs great ; and (here ara scarcely two 
expositions alilie There can be no 
doubl tliBl Job refers to mining ope- 
nitions, and the whole passage should 
be expiained with reference Co 3ucli 
works. But the obscurity laaj possi- 
bly arise from the fact thai mining 
operations were then conducted in a 
manner different from what they are 
now, and the allusion maj be to some 
custom wbich was then well under- 
stood, but of which we now know 
nothing. A plnusible interpretation, 
at least, has been furnished by Gese- 
nius, and one which seems to me lo 
l)o more satisfactory than any other. 
An explanation of the words in the 
passage will bring out this view. 
The word rendered 'breaketh out' 
(7IB) means lo break, rend, tear 
tbroogh— and here refers lo the act 
of breaking through ihe earth for the 
purpose of sinking a shafl or pit in 
a mine. The word rendered 'flood ' 
(Vn3) means properly a stream or 
brook ; then a valley in which a 
brook runs along ; and here Geaeniua 
supposes it means a shaft or pit of a 
mine. It may he called a tnj, nd- 
hlidl, or valley, from the resemblance 
lo a gatiy which the water has wash- 
ed away by a mountHin-torrent. H 
iVom the iTiJiabitant. This conveys 
evidently no idea as it now stands. 
The Hebrew is ""J'CSa. The word 
"lU, from which IJ is derived, means 

Hiranger or guest ; and the phrase 
hero means, 'away from any dweller 
or inhabitant ;' that is, from where 
men dwell, or from the surfkee of the 
ground as the abode of men ; that is, 
under groumil. Or the idea is, that 
it is done where no one could dwell. 
Jt could not be the abode ef man. IT 
Even the waters fOTgotten of the fool. 
The words 'even Ibe walers' are 
supplied by the translators. The 
lltiircw is bs^"'!^ Qinsiasn, and 



refers to being unaupported by the 
foot. They go inlo a place where 
the foot yields no support, and they 
are obliged 10 suspend themselves in 
order lo be sustained. IT They are 
dried ap— li'a. The word b^'l.frora 
which this is derived, means lo hang 
down, to be pendulous, as boughs are 
on a tree, or as a bucket is in a well. 
According to this interpretation, the 
meaning is, that the^ hang dovin.fir 
from men in their mines, and swing 
lo and fro like the branches of a tree 
id. VtThty are gone avtay 



froi 



The. 



cillati 



Gr. 



and fro, Ic 
^d Lati 



and forwards. The sense here is, 
that, far from Ihe dwellings of men, 
they loave to and fro in their deep 
mines, suspended by cords. Thay 
descend by the aid of cords, and not 
by a firm foothold, unlil they pene- . 
Irate the deep darkns^ of the earth. 
Other interpretations may be seen, 
however, defended nt lenglh in Schul- 
lens, and in Rosen m filler- -who has 
adapted substantially that of Schul- 
tens — in Dr. Good, and in other com- 
mentaries. Few passages in the Bible 

5. As ioT the earth, out of it Cometh 
bread. That is, it produces food, or 
the materials for bread. The idea of 
Job seema 10 be, that it was proof of 
great wisdom and skill on the part of 
man tbat be had carried the arts of 
agriculture so far. The aartb in pro- 
ducing grain, and the arts of hus- 
bandry, were illustrative of wisdom 
and skill, but ibey did not impart the 
wisdom about Ihe government of God 
which was desired. That was re- 
served lo ba imparted mora directly 
by God himself, vs. 23, seq. IT Md 
under it is tamed ap as it werejire. 
That is, on being turned up it disolosea 

Erecious stones that seem lo gluw 
ke coals of fire. This is the obvious 
sense of this passage, though a dilFer- 
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turned up as it were fire. 

<i The stones of it ai 
place of sapphires ; and i' 
'dust of gold. 



most espoBilora. JoJj is speaking of 
mining. He describes the search for 
gold, and silver, and precious stones. 
He says that one of the wonders of 
wisdom in the earth is, that it pro- 
duces nutritious grain ; another, idal 
when the same earth is turned up ii 
eeems to rest on « bed of iire. The 
to glow by the 



7 TAere " 15 a path which no 
fowl knoweth, and which the 
vulture's eye hath not seen : 



quantity of jewels that a: 
snd its deep recesses seem to be ' 
fire. There is no reference hei 
therefore, as it seems to me, to ai 
volcanic agency, or to any belief tli 



iense, Man bringel auch 
en aus der Erde, da oben 
wachst— "They " 



■X the 



arth t 



ealh, w 






most valuable of the precious 
BE. The most highly priced 

these are the Oriental r 
raveller, and next to the dioi 
he most valuable jewels hithertc 
.vered. The bine 



mhyof 



e of the 



seller 



Coverdali 

iringeth food out of the earlh ; that 
.vbich is Udder he consumeth with 
ire," Herder, " And underneath it 
s changed as by fire." Ur. Good, 
' Below it [the earth] windelh a fiery 



6. The s 






Among the stones of the earth sap- 
phires are found. " The situation of 
the sapphire is in alluvial soil, in the 
vitinity of rocks, belonging to the 
secondary floetz trap formation, and 
imbedded in irT.i^iatt.^' J/t^rtps/>n i^Thf 



lsT% 



in the granitic alluvion 
and Saffragam, in Ceyinn 
IT Sapphires. Comp. No 
.11. The sapphire is a pi 
tone, usually of a blue col, 



id. Theyellov 

—tlieOritJiial 7'o;ioiofthejewel- 
-are of less value than the blue 
true sapphire. Edin. Ency. Art. 
eralogy. T Jjnd it katk dvst of 
gold. Matg. or, geld ore. Literally, 
TheduslBofgoTdareinit." Gold 
I often found in the form of dust. It 
I obtained by washing it from the 
ind, and passing it over a !5eece of 
'ool, 10 which the gold adheres. 
7. There is a path ishick no foat 
knoieeth. That is, a path in search- 
ing for gold and precious stones. 
The miner treads a way which is 
unseen by the bird of keenest' vision. 
He penetrates into the deep dnrhncss 
of the earth. The object of Job is 
(0 show the wisdom and the intre- 
pidity of man in penetrating llrese 
dark regions in searching for sap- 
phires and gold. The most far- 
sighted birds could not find their way 
to them. The most intrepid and 
fearless beasts of prey dared not ad- 
venture to those dangerous regions. 
The word rendered foml (B^S) 



ous bird. See Notes on Tsa, slvi. 
According lo Bochart, Hieroz. P. 
L. 11. c. viii. p. 1!)5, the word t 



denotes a rapaoiot 

" " " ; a bint which hi 

n. T Wkkh the vt. 
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8 The lion's whelps have not 
trodden it, nor the fierce lion 
passed by it, 

9 He puttelh forth his hand 
upon the rock ; ' he overturneth 

3 by the roots. 



ihat had ranrked tha camel us he fell, 
and thatcoraCBIopreyuponit. This 
bird is provarbial for the kaenncss of 

8. The lion's whelps. The iion 
thai ventures into the most danger- 
ous places in pursuit of prey, haa not 
dared to go where man has gone in 

Sirauit of precious stones and gold. 
n the words here used to designate 
the lion, see Bocharl Hieroz. P. 1. 
Lib. iii. c. 1. 

9. He jmlUth forth his hand. Tliut 



. 15, 1 



B also i 



Pe. c 

i. 13. It ti 



Marg. fiini. 
(IfinM^ri) oco 
DeutVviii. If, 

Hint, silex; and the idea is, that the 
miner approaches the hardest sub' 
stances. He penetrates even the flint 
in aearching for precious stones. Dr. 
Good renders it, " Sparry ore," 
Michaelis rendora the same word in 
Deut. vii. 15, porphyry, or red granite. 
The Idea is that nothing, however 
difficult, not even cutliiig down the 
hardest rocks, deters the miner from 
pursuing his work. IT He overturn- 
eth the mountains by the roots. That 
is, he digs under them, and they 1^11, 
The root of a mountain means its 
base or foundation. The following 
passage ftom Pliny (Hist, Nat.xxsiii. 
o, iv. 5 31) fu--""- -J».:-...l- 



of this 



.sage: 



10 


He " c 


utteth out rivers 


amon 


g the ro 


cks ; and his eye 


seeth 


every pr 


ccious thing. 


11 


He bindeth * the floods 


from 


'' overflowing ; and the thing 


that 


s hid br 


ngeth he forth to 


light 






gciier 


glare! n 


istn, CdUdidam vo- 


earn' 


ptope ine 
erreis agg 


spugnabilis. Cuneid 



PerjLCto open 



:s Torn 



t, ciantque ei^ 
ruinre, eamque solus in lelligit in oacu- 
mine mentis pervigil. Hie voce, 
ictuque, repenle operarios revocari 
jubet, pariterque ipse devolat. Mona 
fractus cadit in sesc longo fragore, qui 

to. He cutteth out rivers among 
the rocks. That is, in his operations 
of mining, he cuts channels for the 
water to £ow ofl* through the rocks. 
This was done, as it is now, for the 
purpose of drawing off the water 
that accumulates in mines, U His 
e>/B seeth every precious thing. Every 
valuable mineral or precious stone 
that lies imbedded in the rocks. It is 
evident from this, that mining opera- 
lions were carried to a considerable 
extent in the time of Job. The an 
of thus penetrating the earth, and 
laying open its secret treasures, indi- 
cate an advanced stage of society — a 
stage much removed from barbarism. 

11. He bindeth the fioads from over- 
fioiciitg. Marg. teeeping. The He- 
brew also is ■ from weeping' ^ 






perfectly dry. This 



which trickles 
mine. The 
large strea ns 
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opening mines of toai or mini 

and in making tunnels or other i_ 

vations. Yet any one who has passed 
into a coal mine, ihroQgh a tu ' 
or into any one of the deep na 
caveeoflhe earth, will aoB how 
cult it IB to close all the places n 
water would triukle down. Il 
fact seldom dpne; and if done iiter- 
all; in the time of Job, it indicates : 
verj; advanced slate of the art o 
mining. In sinking a sbaA, it isofiei 
necessary to pass at different depthi 
through strata of earth where til. 
water oozes out in abundance, an< 

sarily suspended if it could not hi 
Stopped or drawn oiF. The macliinery 
necessary for thia constituleB a 
siderable part of the expense of 
ing operations, B Md the thing 
is hid he liringeth forth to light. The 
concealed treasures; the gold 
gems that are buried deep in 
earth. He brings them out of their 
darkness, and converts them to orna- 
ment and to use. This ends the de- 
scription which Job gives of the ope- 

may remark in regard to this descrip- 
tion (1) that the illustration was ad- 
mirably chosen. His object was to 
jhow that (me wisdom was not to be 
Ibund by human science, or by mere 
investigation. He selects a case, 
therefore, where man hud shown the 
most skill and wisdom, and where he 
had penetrated farthest into dark- 
ness. He penetrated the eaflh ; drove 
his shafl through rocks; closed up 
gushing tbuntains, and laid bare the 
treasures that had been buried for 
generations in the regions of night. 
Yet all this did not enable him fully 
to eiplain the operations of the divine 
government, (2.) Theart of mining 
was carried to a considerable degree 
of perfection in the lime of Job, 
This is shown by the fact that bis 
description would apply very well to 
that art even as it is practised no v 
Substantially the same things we i 
done then which are done now 
tliough we cannot suppose with tl 



with the same perfection of machine- 
ry. (3.) The time when Job lived 
was in a somewhat advanced period 
of society. The artof workingmetals 
to any considerable eitent indicates 
such an advance. It is not found 
among barbarous tribes, and even 
where the ar ' 



i Ion 



before 



learn to Eirik shallsin theearlhiC 
penetrate rocks, or to draw off 
from mines. (4.) We see the B 
■■■bGod has 



in regard t 
useful to ir 



the thin 



I that ai 



things which 
^ being, or which 

are very desirable for his comfort, are 
easily accessible ; those wbio.h are 

gerouB, are placed in deep, dark, ai.d 
almost inaccessible places. The fruits 
of the earth are near to man ; water 
flows every where, and it is rare that 
he has to dij deep for it ; and when 
found by digging, it is a running 
fountain, not soon exhausted like a 
mine of gold ; and icon, also, the most 
valuable of the metals, is usually 
placed near the surface of the earth. 



plac 



n thes 



ible fissures of the 
rocks, it is not difficult to understand. 
Had they been easily accessible, and 
limited in their quantity, they would 
long since have been eshansted — 
causing at one lime a glvt in the 
market, and at others absolute want. 
As they are now, they exercise the 
utmost ingenuity of man, first to_^nd 
them, and then lo procure them ; 
they are distributed in small quanti- 
ties, so that their value is always 
great; they fbrnish a convenient cir- 
cula ng med im in all countries; 
ey afo d all that is needful fur or- 
(5}Tlier, 






1 the e- 



> their 
rth, which V 
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19 But where * shall wisdom 
befound? and where w theplace 
of understanding 1 

13 Man knoweth not the price 
t thesaof ; neithe. is it found in 
the land of the hiing. 

aEc.7.M. SPi.3.iS-l5. 



probably unknown in the lime of Job. 
It is the fact that Ibe most useful of 
tl>e metals are lound in imniediBie 
connection with the fuel required for 
their reduction, and the limestone 
which facMilaleB that reduction. This 
is now perfectly understood by min- 

tlie goodness of God, and of the wis- 
dom of Ilia arrangements, which 
ought not to be disregarded or over- 
looked. They who wish 



this 









ime admirable views in 
Geoloj|;y and Mineralogy (Bridge- 
water Treatises), vol. i. pp. 393-415. 

12. But where shall wisdom be 
found? Thatis.the full understand. 

ing of the plans of Got!— for this is 
iha point of inijuiry. The object of 
Job is to show that it is not to bo 

hem 
by penetrating 
of which man was cspahte in the 
earth, nor by any human investiga- 
tions whatever. Noneof these tbings 
revealed the great plans of the Al- 
mightj in reference to his moral 
government, and particularly to the 
points which engrossed the d I ten lion 
of Job and his friends. Where true 
wisdom is to be found he proceeds to 
slate in the subsequent verses. 

13. Man knoweth not the price 
thereof. The word rendered price 
(T5?) meftus properly that which is 
set in a pile or row, or which is ar 
ranged in order. Here it means 
preparation, equipment — th'it is, 
any thing put in order, or readv 
Judges xvii.. 10. It is also used in 
the sense of estiinalicm or valaatioD, 
Lev. V. 15, 18, 25. The word price 



14 The depth saith, It is not 
in me : and the sea saith, /( is 
not with me. 

15 It ' cannot be gotten for 
gold, " neither shall silver be 
weighed /or the price thereof. 

IjlM Miii sAaU ™i bi ffii.™/or 11. t Pr ! 



tchere wisdom is to be found, not 
what ia its roiue. Many espoaitora 
have, tberetbre, introduced a diller- 
ent idea in their interpretation. Dr. 
Good renders it, " Man knoweth not 
its source," Prof. Lee, " Man know- 
eth not its ejHoi," Herder, " Ma*i 
knoweth notthej«ai thereof" Cover- 
dale, " Ko man can tell how teorthy 
s thing she is." The LXX render 
it, "Man knoweth not — d^oi' aW^; 
— her way." But the word here used 
is not employed to denote aplacect 
v>ay, and the true interpretation 
doubtless is, tbal Jcb does not con- 



line I 



self t< 



proposed in ver. 12, but 
goes on to say that man f onid not buy 
it; he could neither find it, nor had 

all the wealth of which he was the 
owner. IT JVeither is it found in the 
land of lAe living. That is. It is not 
found among men. We must look 
to a higher source than man for true 
wisdom. Comp.Isa.xxiviii.]l,liii. B. 
14. The depth saith. Tbis is a 
beautiful personification. The object 
of this verse and the following is, to 
show that wisdom cannot be found 
in the deepest recesses lo which man 
can penetrate, nor purchased by any 
thing whinh man possesses. It mast 
come from God only. The word 
depth here (BinPl) means properly n 
vtave, billow, surge ; Iben a mass of 
flood, or the deep ocean. 



Deut. 



i. 7. Gen 



i.11. 



7 , and then a gnlf, or abyss. It ro 
" ■ " e sea, or ocean ; and 

t its vast depths might 

■t h soften for gold 
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16 It caiinol be valued with 
the gold of Ophir, with the pre- 
cious onyx, or the sappliire. 

Mure, fine gold shall not hegivenfar 
it. riie word which ie here render- 
ed gold, and in the margin .fine gold 
{^iSO), is not the common word used 
to denote tliis metal. It is de 
from ISO, to shut, to close, and it 
properly that which is skui up o 
closed ; and hence GeseniuH Bup| 
it Dieuaa pure gold, or the most 
ciou9 gold, as that which is elii 
or enclosed with care. Dr. Good 
renders it 'solid gold,' supposing it 
means that which is condensed, or 
beaten. The phfose occurs in nearly 
the same form (1W0 StTJ, 'gold shut 
up; Marg.) in 1 Kings vi. 20, 21, vii. 
49, 60, I. 21. 3 Chron. iv. 31, 22, ix. 
30, and undonbtedly denotes there 
the most precious kmd of gold. Its 
relation to the sense of the verb to 
shut Jtp is not certain. PcoE Lee 
supposes that the idea is derived from 
the use of the word, and of similar 
words in Arabic, where the idea of 
heating, fusing, giving another color, 
changing the shape, and thence of 
fisiiig, retaining, &c., ia found ; and 
that the idea here is that of fused or 
purified gold. MJchaells supposes 
that it refers to native gold that ia 
pure and unadulterated, or the form of 
gold called dendroides, from its shoot- 
ingoutin iheforraof atree — Jiaunmr- 
tig gewachseaes Gold (from the Arab- 
ic y^-^, a tree). It is not known, 
however, that the Hebrew word ~i30 
was ever used to denote a tree. 
There can be no doubt that the word 
denotes gold of a pure kind, and it 
may have been given to it because 
gold of that kind was carefully skal 
up in places of safe keeping ; but it 
would seem more probable to me that 
it was given to it for aome reason 
now unknown. Of many of the 
L by UB to objects 



sisnificQ 



17 The ^old and the nrystal. 
cannot equa] it ; and the ex- 
change of it shall not be for jew- 
els ' of fine gold. 

impossible to (race the reason or pro- 
priety, after the lapse of four thou- 
sand years. ^JVeilher shall silver be 
weighed. That is, it would be impos 
sible to weigh out so much silver as 
to equal its value. Before the art of 

to loeigk the precious melals that 
were used as a medium of trade. 
Comp. Gan. x.\iii. 16. 

16. The gold of Ophir. Uniformly 
spoken of as the most precious gold 
See Notes on eh. isii. 24. VWUkthe 
precious onyx. The onyx is a semi- 
pellucid gem, with variously colored 
veins or zones. It is a variety of the 
chalcedony. The Arabic word de- 
notes that which was of two colors, 
where the white predominate!}. The 
Greeks gave the name onip (avvi) to 
the gem from its resemblance to ihe 
color of the thumb-nail. See Pas- 
sow. V. Or the sapphire. Notes on 

17. Me gold and the crystal. A 
crystal, in chemistry, ia an inorganic 
body which, by the operation of atBn- 
ity, has assumed the form of a regu- 
lar solid, terminated by a number of 
plane and smooth surfaces. It is 

is composed of a great variety of sub. 
stances. The common rock crystal 
is a general name for all the transpar- 
ent crystals of quartz, particularly o. 
limpid or calorlesB quartz. Webster. 
The word here used (n^SWI) occurs 
nowhere else in the Bible. It is from 
^?T, 10 be clean, pure ; and is given 
the crystal on account of its trans- 
parency. In Arabic the word means 
"ther glass or crystal. Jerome Irans' 
les it, »iii-«m— glass ; the LXX, 
(lor-eryslal, or the lapis cry tf alii- 
IS. Hesychiua says that the cryataL 
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18 No mention shall be 



is.de of 'corn], or of ptarls ; for t!io 
price of wisdom w above rubies. 



is no ruason to suppose tliat g-lass was 
known BO early as lliis, and Ihe prob- 
ability is that the word here denotea 
Bomething like the rock crystal, hav- 
ing a atronj; resemblance to the dia- 
inond, and perhaps then regarded ae 
nearly of equal value. It cannot be 
suppoaxd that the relative value of 
gems was then understood as it is 
now. II Jewels of fine gold. Marg. 
vessels. The Hebrew word "'IsS pro- 
perly monng vessels, or instruments. 
It may refer here, however, lo orna- 
meuta for t!ie person, as it was in that 
way chiefly that go!d was employed. 
18. Jfo Titention shall Ire made of co- 
ral. That is, as a price by which to 
purchase wisdotn, or in comparison 
with wisdom. The margin here is, 
RamoCli — retaining the Hebrew word 
ITiiaS^. Jerome renders it, excelsa — 
exalted or valuable things. So the 
LXX, MfTCwpct— Bsalted or sublime 
things ; as if (he word were from 
b!|"l, to be exalted. According lo the 
Rabbins, the word here means red 
coral. It occurs also in Eaek. sxvii. 
16, where it is mentioned as a valua- 
ble commodity in merchandise in 
which Syria traded with Tyre, and 
oc<^urs in connection with emeralds, 
purple, broidered work, fine linen, 
and ngate. The cora! is aivell known 
marine substance, not valued now us 
if it were a precious stone, but proba- 
bly in the time of Job regorded as of 
value sufficient to be reckoned witli 
, though 



Asa 



itifbl 



object, it might at that 
to be mentioned in connection with 
pearls. It is now found in nbund- 
ance in the Red Sea, and probably 
that which was known to Job was 
obtained there. Shaw says, "In 
rowing gently over it [the port TorJ, 
while the surface of the sea was 
calm, such a diversity of Madrepores, 
Facuses, and other marine vegelahles, 
presented themselves to the eye, that 
we c luld not forbear taking liiem, as 



Pliny [L. liii. cap. 25] had done be- 
fore us, for a forest under water. 
The branched Madrepores particu- 
larly contributed very much lo autho- 



e the 









)r piBc 



several that were eight o 
feci high, growing sometimes pyra- 
midioal, like the cypress, and at other 
times had their branches more open 
and diffused, like the oak ; not to 
speak of others which, like the creep- 
ing plants, spread themselves over 
the bottom of the sea." Travels, p. 
384, Ed. Oxford, 1738. It should be 
added, however, that there is no abso- 
lute certaiiity that Job referred here 
to coral, The Hebrew word would 
suggest simply that which was exalt- 
ed in value, or of great price ; and it 
is not easy to determine lo what par- 
ticular substance Job meant to apply 
it. ^l Or of pearls. Hi'^aj— GuJM 
This word occurs nowhere else, 
though iS^aiiilt— B^oJmA, is found 
in Ezek. siii, '11, 13, sxxviii. 22, 

of ice 

merely criistal — resei 
Umbreil,Go8enius,andothers,under- 
stand it Prof Lee supposes that the 
word here used denotes that which is 
aggregated, and then whatisJiiiissiiie, 
or vast. See his Note on this place. 
Jerome renders it, eminentia — Bialt- 
ed, lofty things ; the LXX retain the 
word without attempting to translate 
it— ya^lq — and the fact that they have 
not endeavored to render it, is a 
strong circumstance to show that it is 
now hopeless to attempt to determine 
its meaning, IF ^love rvhies. The 
ruby is a precious stone of a carmine 
red color, sometimes ver^ng to violet. 
There are two kinds of rubies, the 
oriental or corundum, and the spi- 
ndle. Tha ruby is next in hardneaa 
to the diamond, and approaches it in 
value. The oriental ruby is the 
same as the sapphire. The ruby is 
IngdomofPcg" ^" •'■" 



Mvso 



-.■nS i 
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19 The topaz of Ethiopia shal! 
not equal it, neither shall it be 
valuetl with pure gold. 

20 Whence " then cameth 



Bome otiier places, and is Qsually im- 
bedded la gneiss. It is by no means 
certain, however, that the word here 
used (Di^JB) means rubies. Many 
of the Rabbins suppose that pearls 
are meant by it ; and so Boehart, Hi- 
eroz. ii. Lib. t. c. 6, 7, understands 
it. J. D. Michaetia understands it to 
mean red torah, and Gesanius con- 
curs with this opinion. Umhrsil 
renders it, Perleit — pearU. The word 
occurs in Prov. iii. 15, -viii. 11, xs. 15, 
mi. 10. Lam. iv. 7. In the Prov- 
erbs, as here, it is need in compari- 
son with leisdom, and undoubtedly 

19. Tke topaz. The topnz is a 
precious atone, whose colors are 
yellow, green, blue, and red. Its 
natural place is in various primitive 
rocks, such as the topaz-rocli, ^eiss, 
and ciay-slaCe, It is found in tlie 
granite and gneiss districts of Mar 
and Cairn grom, in Cornwall, in 
Brazil, and in various other places. 
The most valuable stones of this kind 
now known are thosH which are 
found in Brazil. This gem is much 
prized by jewellers, and is considered 
as one of the more beautiful orna- 
mental stones. The Hebrew word 
MBO piidd occurs in Ex. isviii. 
17, xxxix. 10. Ezek. ixvlii. 13, 
and in this place only, it is uni- 
formly rendered topaz. It is not 
improbable that the English word 
topat, and the Greek roTidttoi', are 
derived fiom this, by a slight Irans- 
poaition of the letters— mSU . The 
Vulgate and the LXX render this 
topaz. IT Of Ethiopia. Ileb. Oil3 
— Cusk. Coverdale here renders it, 
India. On the nieaniqg of this word, 
and the region denoted by it, see 
Notes on Isa. xi. 11. It may mean 
either the part of Aftioa now known 
ssEl!iiopia,or Abyssinia and Nubia; 



wisdom ? and wheie is the place 
of understanding ? 

21 Seeing it is hid from the 
eyes of all living, and kept close 
from the fowls of the ' air. 



rhis anef 
er. 13, i 



the southerti part of Arabia, or the 
Oriental Cush in the vicinity of the 
Tigris. It is better, since the word 
has such ambiguity, to retain the ori- 
ginal, and to translate it Cush. For 
any thing that appears, this may have 
denoted, in the time of Job, the 
soatbern part of Arabia. It is known 
that thetopazwasfound there. Thus 
Pliny says. Lib. ixxvii, 32, Repe'ta 
est — in Arahise insula, qafe Citisvoca- 
tur; in qua Troglodytoa praedones, 
diutius fume — prossi cum herbas radi- 
cesque e&bderant, eruerunC topazion. 
WkeTtcB then cometh wisdom? 
on is now repealed from 
order to give it greater 
empnasis. It is designed to 6x the 
attention on the inquiry as one which 
found no sotulLon m the discoveries 

hidden from the most penetrating 
human intellect. 

21. /( is hid from Ike eyes of aU 
limng. That is, of all men, and of 
all animals, Man has not found it 
by the most sagacious of all his dis- 
coveries, and the keenest vision of 
beasts and fowls has not traced it 
out. IT .9nd kept dose. Heb, coiv 
eealed. H Fromthefoiolsoftlieair. 
Comp. Notes on ver. 7. Umbreit re- 
marks, on this passage, that (here is 
attributed to the fowls in Oriental 
countries a deep knowledge, and an 
eitraordinary gift of divination, and 
that they appear as the interpreters 
and conndanta of tiio gods. One can- 
not but reflect, says he, on the per- 
Esonification of the good spirit of Or- 
muzd through the fowls, according to 
the doctrine of tiio Persians (Comp. 
Creutzer's Symbolik Th, 1. s. 723) ; 
upon the ancient fowl-king (Vogel- 
kSnig) Simurg upon the mountain 
Kap,repreBentingthahighe9twiadom 
of life; upon the discourses of the 
fowls of Ihe great mystic poet ol 
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23 Destruction and death say, 
We have heard tlie fame thereof 
with our ears. 



'erideddLii Altar, iSiC. 

incient Greeks and 

Romans, also, a considerable part of 



Ibeir 






indiealed coming evenlB by thacourse 
which lliey took. Comp. also, Ec- 
ules. X. SO, where wisdom ur intelli- 
gence IB ascribed to the birds of the 
sir. " Curse not the king, no, not in 
thy thought ; and curse not the rich 
in thy bed-chamber : for a bird of the 
air shall ca.rry the voice, and that 
which hath wings shall tell the 

23. Destruction. This \a a personi- 
fication which is eseeedingl J aublima. 
Job had spoken of the wonderflil dis- 
coveries made by science, but none 
of them had disclosed true wisdom. 
It had not been discovered in the 
shaft which the miner sank deep in 
the earth ; in the hidden regions 
which he laid open lo-day, nor bv 
the birds that saw (o the farthest dis'- 



r that 



zarded a 



IT of the gods. 
It was natural to ask whether it 
might not have been discovered in 
the vast profound of the nether 
world — the regions of death and of 
night \ and whether by making a bold 
appeal to the king (hat reigned there, 
a rssponse might not be heard that 
would be more aatiifactory. In ver. 
14, the appeal had been made to the 



! appeal Ii 
^ith all i 



of death. On the word used here 
''T'^5¥)) destruction^ see Notes on ch. 
xxi'i. 6. It is employed here, as in 
that place, to denote the nether world 
— the abode of departed spirits — the 
world where those are who have 
been destroyed by death, and to which 
(he destruction of the grave is the 
onlranco, T .ind death. Death is 



23 God " understandeth the 
way thereof, and he Ituowei.li 'he 
place thereof. 



used here to denote SIipM, or the 
abode of the spirits of the dead. The 
sense is, that those deep and dark 
regions had simply beard the distant 
report of wisdom but they did not 
understand it, and that if one wont 
down there it would not be fully re- 
vealed to him. Perhaps there is an 
allusion to the natural expectation 
that, if one could go down and con- 
verse with the dead, he could find out 
much more than tan be known on 
earth. It was to be presumed that 
they would understand much more 
about the unseen and future world, 
and about the plans and government 
of God, tlian man can know here, 
this belief, and on the hope 



that B( 






.r alliai 



)uld b< 



ide with the dead, inducing then 
to communicate what they knew, 
that the science of necromancy was 
founded. Sm Notes on Jsa. viii. 19. 
II H'e ham hiard tks fame thereof. 
We have heard the report of it, or a 
rumor of it. The meaning is, that 
they did not understand it fully, and 
that if man could penetrate to lliose 
dark regions, he could not get the in- 
formation which he desired. Wis- 
dom is still at such an immense dis- 
tance that it is only areport, or rumor 
of it, which has reached us. 

33. God waderslandeth ilie way 
thereof. These are doubtless the 
words of Job. The meaning is, that 
the reason of the divine dispensations 
could be known only lo God himself 
He had given no dew by which man 
could discover this. He mightcarrj 
his investigations far into the regions 
of science ; he could penetrate the 
earth, and look on the stars, but still 
all his investigations lell short of dis- 
closing the reasons of the divine dis- 
pensations. The secret was lodged 
■■\ his bosom, and he only could com- 
unicate it where and when he 
pleased. It may be added here, that 
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24 For he " toolietli to the 
ends of the earth, and seeth un- 
der the whole heaven ; 

25 To make ' the weight for 



! of Job Mnn has c 
s of s. 



i the 



nilelv rarlljBi than he hod then, but 
still by ihe iniealigatmne of Bcieiiee 
he- has by no ineaim superseded the 
ntoesaitj of rovolatioii, oi slied light 
on thp great questioiia that have, in 
all ages, so much perplexed the race. 
It IB unly by direct coinraunioation, 
bj hiB woid and by his Spirit, that 
man can bo made (o understand the 
reason of (he divine doings, and 



which Job liere so n 



divine govemmenl, 

24. for he looketh to Ike endsofth. 
tartk. Thai is, God sees and knows 
' thing. He loolis upon tin 
Man sees object 



erv 1 
bole I 



1 the V 



—thing 



the winds ; and he weigheth the 

Uers by measure. 

26 When he made a dee.rte 
for the rain, and a way for the 

htning of the thunder ; 



n this place {"|?W) means cither lo 
veigk, or to measure, Isa. xi. 13. As 
:ha ' measure ' here is meftiioned, it 
■ather means probably o adjust, to 
ipportion, than lo weigh. The waters . 
ire dealt out by measure ; the winds 
ire weighed. The sense is, that 
[hough the waters of Ihe ocean are 
io vast, yet God has adjusted them 
ill with infinite skill, as if he h--" 



ilbym 



ind hav 



ighed them 



It difficult to 
do7 The idea hera seems to be, that 
God had made all thinea by measure 
and by rule. Even the wmds---BO 
fleeting and irapontlerabli 
justed and balanced in the 
manner, as if he had «ias' 
when he made Ihem. The air has 
teeight, but it is not probable ihat ihig 
fact was known in ihe time of Job, 
or that he adverted to it here. It is 
rather the idea suggested above, that 
the God who had formed every thing 
by exact rule, and who had power lo 
govern the winds in ihe most exact 
manner, must be qualified to imparl 
witdom ^ ^itd he weigheth the 
waters. Comp. Notes on Istt. si. 13- 
seq. The word rendered Keighclh 



ing done tliis, he is qualified lo e 
plain to man the reason of his doinfe=. 
36. When he made a decree for the 
rain. A statute or law (pH) by 
which tlie rain is regulated. It is not 
sent by chance or hap-hazard. It is 
under the operation of regular and 
aetiled taws. We cannot suppose 
that those lams were understood in 
the time of Job, but the fact might 
be understood lliat the rain loa* regu- 
lated by laws, and that fact would 
show that God was qualified to im- 

tart wisdom. His kingdom was a 
ingdom of settled law end not of 
chance or caprice, and if the rain 
was regulated by statute, it was fair 
to presume that he did not deal 
with his people by chance, and that 

Comp. Notes on ch. v. 6. H Md a 
way. A path through which tlie 
rapid lightning should pass — refer- 
ring, perhaps, lo the apparent opening 
in the clouds in which the lightning 
seems to move along. ^ Thelightmng 
of the thnnder. Tbe word lightning 
here ('"'''J — hhSzii) properly means 
an arrow, from Till , obaol., to pierce 
through,to transfix, to perforate; and 
hence the lightning— from the rapid- 



hich 1 



-Uke 



arrow. The word ' thunder ' (l^'ii'ip) 
means voices, and hence thunder, as 
being by way of eminence the voce 
of God. Cump. Ps, *iix.3-5. Tlia 
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27 Then did he see it, 
' declare it ; he 
and searched it 

9S And unto man he said, 

1 or, mmba: 






tliiiniler-flaah.' Covcrdalo renders 
tliis, ' when he gavo the mighty floods 
u law ;" but it undoubtGiliy refers to 
tlic thunder-storm, and llie idea is, 
that he who controh the rapid iight- 
ning,regtt1a(ingite laws and directing 
its path through tlie lieavens, ia quali- 
fied to communicnte truth lo men, 
and can explain the great pitnciples 
on which liis government h adminis- 

27.' Then did he see it. That is, 
then did he see wisdom. When in 
Ihe work of creation he gave laws to 
the rain and the thunder-storm ; 
when he weighed ant the winds and 
measured out the waters, then, he saw 
and understood Ihe principles of true 
wisdom. There is aremarlcable sim- 
ilarity between the e-ipression here 
and Prov. viii. S7-30, "When he 
prepared the heavens, I [wisdom] 
was there ; when he set a compass 
upon (lie t'aceof the depth ; when he 
established the clouds above ; when 
he strengthened the foundations 
of the deep; when he gave lo the 
sea his decree, that the waters should 
not pass bis commandment ; when 
he appointed the foundations of the 
earth ; then I was by him as one 
brought up with him ; I was daily 
his delight, rejoicing always before 
Jiira." IT JInit declare it, Marg. 
number. The word ("^ED) means, 
liowevar, rather lo declare, or to nar- 
rate ; and the idea ia, that even then 
he made known to intelligent beings 
Ihe true principles of wisdom, as con- 
sisting in the fear of the Lord, and in 
suitable veneration for the Moat High. 
In inhat way this was made known. 
Job does not say ; but there can ba 
no doubt of the fact lo which he ad- 
verts, that even in his litne the great 
principles of all real wisdom were 



Behold, the fear " of the Lokd 
that is wisdom ; ' and to tiepart 
from evi! is understatiding. 

oDe.J.e. Fs. 111. 10. Pi. 1.7. 9, 10. Eo 
19. 13. 6 Ja. 3. 17. 



as consisting in profound veneration 
of God, in awillingnesa to bow under 
his dispensations, and to conlide in 
him. IT Be prepared il. Made it a 
matter of thought and inquiry to find 
out what was real wisdom, and com- 
id il in a proper way to his 



The 



i, that 



not the result of chance, t 
spring up of its own accord, but it 
was a matter of iutel.Uge'nt investiga- 
tion on the part of God to know 
what constituted true wisdom. Pro- 
bably, also. Job here means to refer 
to tiio attempts of more to investigate 
it, and to say that its value was en- 
hanced from Ihe fact that it had oven 
required the search of God to find it 
out. Beautiful eulogruma of Wisdom 
may be seen in the Apocryphal book 
EociesiaaticuB, of which the following 

Id the congregmiou ef die Most Bigh eiiall 



I dwell in high nlacoa, 

I alono coniiHiased tlio ciicuil of hoiv 



I. And » 



I he 



At 



what time, or how. Job does not say. 
Prof. Lee sujiposes that this refers lo 
Ihe instruction which God gave in 
Paradisa to our first parents; but it 
may rather be supposed lo refer to 
the universal tanorof the divine com- 
munications to man, and to all ihat 
God iiad said obont the way of troa 
wisdom. The meaning is, that the 
substance of all that God haJ said tj 
man was, that true wisdom was to be 
found in profound veneration of him 
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capitals, as if tile 
— Jehovis. The 



original word is, however, "'j'lS — 
Adonai; and the fact is wortby of 
notice, beciLUsB one ^uitit of the argn- 
lueot respecting the date of the book 
turns on the question whether the 
word Jehovah occurs in it. See 
Notes on ch. xii. 9. The fear of the 
Lord is often represented as iruo wia- 
dom. Ptov. i, 7, liv. 27, iv. 33, six. 
23. Ps. cii. 10, et al. The meaning 
hero is, that real wisdom is connected 
I for God, 
him. We 



ence cannot conduct u 
explanation of his gover 
lan the most profound ir 
disclose all ths 






hie 



rould « 



In lh< 

ices, true wisdom U found in hum- 
pretj ; in reverence fbr the name 
md perfections of God i in that vene- 
ation which leads us to edore Itim, 
md to believe that he is right, though 
ilotids and darkness are round about 
lim. To this conclusion Job, in alt 



iLties, comes, and here his 
i rest. IT .^nd to depart 
s understanding. To for- 



In doing that, man knows that he 
cannot err. He walks snfely who 
abandons sin, and in forsaking every 
evil way he knows that ho cannot 
hot be right. He may ba in error 
when speculating about God, end the 
reasons of his government ; he may 
be led astray when endeavoring to 
comprehend his dealings) but there 
can T»e no such perplexity iu jepart- 
ingfrom evil. There he kiiaatshe is 
right. There his feet are on a rock. 
It is better to walk surely there than 
to involve ourselves in perplexity 
about profound and inscrutable ope- 
rations of the divine character and 
government. It may be added here, 
also, that be who aims to lead a holy 
life, who has a virtuous heart, and 
wbo seeks to do always what is right, 
will have a clearer view of the gov- 
ernment and truth of God, than the 
most profound intellect can obtain 
without a heart of piety ; and that 
without that, all the investigations of 
the most splendid talents will be 
practicoJly in vain. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



tinuQua aremneiiL. Job returai to hiB own cue, and .prolnbl; cleBigDU to ^ifw tiia-t tbia la a 
BtrlkJTi^ ilhiitmdoB of tha myBtorlavaoeflaof tho divide dealing to wliicb ho liad adverted la tlio 

andtaaW'thaC^thatheliadiiidBlioDtthenaproDedeiilednatnraofliig affiiatiDiia was well 
fcinded. In ch. i.ii. hs beautifiiUj de ■ -■ - .... .__.._ __,.^^_ 



roof hi) al 
I Ilia KtiDior proaperity j ii 
t conditioa ; and in cb. x 



tilj at displayed in tie flfsoharea of alt Iho dutiei whiah he owed to God and man, aai 
■ppeala to the Daidiicience andjnstice of God In proof oTbia aioasritr. Lsati. 

Thi* chapter is ooDupied with a deaciiptioa of hifl fbrraer prosperity- Ha Fcferp pattii 
lo the lines wlien God amiled upon and bleaaed him ; when he titled the IllhC nf his coiinli 
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McBsed hiiu fai tlia gaixllliathe had dons to the fuherleag'snd id him that waa tendy lu petlth, 
ha wu ejes to the blind tiDil l^et 10 the laoie. V3ri4-'IT : andhe [ofe» to the fiuit tjlat he Iben 
3]o]db;allclBBBaiiDfinen,vi. \B-SS. The whole pktnre ia the cbaptsr is ooe of UDCDmmon 



In Iho bospifolity and pletj of tha Baat. At Ibe aamo time it is a baagtiful deacriptjon of pie! J 
and i« effects every wliere; aad of tha reB|>ect sbowp to witdodi, virtue, and bonevolenBO,« 



lyrOREOVER, Job 'contin- 
■'■'-'- «ed his parable, and said, 

2 O that I were as in months 
past, as, in the daja when God 
preserved me ; 



1- Moreover, Job coniinjied kis 
piiral/le. Soo Notes on ch. xxvii. 1. 
It IB probable that Job had pauaed to 
Beeif any one would attempt a reply. 
As bis ftietidB were silent, he reeiimed 
bis remarliB and went into a more full 
Blatetneol of his sufferings. Tlie fad 
tbat Job triors than once paused in 
his addresses to give his fliends on 
opportunity to speak, and ibnt they 
were silent wEien thej Beeraed called 
upon to vindicate their formei senti- 
monls, was what particularly roused 
the wrath of Elihi 



■. Ch. 1 

9. Oh that I u 

pressing n wish. 



i, 2-5. 
'. Ueb , 



Who 



Comp. ch. vi. 8, 
3 1. u, iiii. i), iiiii. 3. V ^3 inmonths 
past. O that I could recall my former 
prosperity, and be as I was when I 
enjoyed the protection and favor of 
God. Probably one object of (his 
s that Tiis friends might see 
at a slate of iionor and hap- 
piness he had been brought down. 
They complained of him as impa- 
tient. JHe may have designed to 
show them that his lamenlationa 
ureasonable, when it was 






prosperity he had been taki 
brotigh:. He, therefore, goi 



a state of 



3 When "his candle shined 
upon my head, and when by hi<i 
light I " n alked through dark- 



this extended description of hisformef 
happiness, and dwells particularly 
upon the good which he was enabled 
then to do, and the respect which was 
shown him as a public beneiactor. 
A passage strikingly similar to this 
occurs in Virgil, ^n. viii. 560 : 



3. When kis caTtdle ahined -apim my 
..sad. Marg. or, Zuntp. Comp. Notes 
ch xviii. 6. It was remarked in the 
Note on that place, that it was com- 
mon to have lamps or lights always 
burning in a house or tent. Whuu 
Job speaks of the lamps sbining un 
his kend, the allusion is probably to 
of suspending a lamp' 



1 the ( 



iling- 



p.. , among the wealthy Arii 

Scolt. Virgit speaks of n simi 
■' ' ■ the palace of Dido ; 



. Dependent lychii] toqae 



i. 2i. Indeed 
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3 in the days of my 



adO thfl iniBge is a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the divine favor — of light and 
happiness imparted by God, the great 

The Hebrew word rendered ' shined ' 
(I'iri?) has been the occasion of some 
perpleiity in regard to its form. Ao- 
coiding to Ewnid, Heb, Gram. p. 
471, and Gesenius, Lex., it is the 
Hiphil fortn of ^^T— to shine, the 
Ha prHformaliva beingdropped. The 
sense h, 'In hie causing (he light to 
sliine.' Others suppose that it is the 
infinitive of Kal, with a. pleonaatie 
sufiia:; maaning 'when it shined;' 
i. e. the light. The sense is essen- 
tially the same. Comp. Schultens 
and Rosenmnller in loco. IT And 
when by his light. Under his guid- 
ance and direction. IT / walked 
through darknuss. " Here is refer- 
ence probably to tha fires or other 
lighu which ware carried before the 
caravans in their nightly travels 
through the deserts." JVoww. The 
meaning is, that God afiorded him 

froteclion, instruction, and guidance, 
n piaces,and on subjects that would 
have been otharwise darkj he coun- 
selled and led him. He enjoyed the 
manifestationsoftliedivinafiivor ; his 
understanding was enlightened, and 
ha was enabled to comprehend sub- 
jects that would have been otherwise 
perplexing and difficult. Ha refers, 
probably, to the inquiries about the 

iJon, and to the questions that came 
before him as a mtigistrate or an um- 
pire — questions tha[ he was enabled 
(o determine with wiidom. 

4. .Salvias in, the days of my youth. 
The word hare rendered youlh (^^i^), 
properly means auttimn — from C|'5'7, 
to pluckfpuU, as being the time whan 
Jruits are gathered. Then it means 
that which is mature ; and Iba mean- 
is probably miMare or monfi; 



youth, when ihe secret " of God 
was upon mj tabernacle ; 



The whole passage shows that it iJoes 
not mean youth, for he goes on lo 
describe tha honor and respect shown 

Sepluaginl — "On ijpiir inc^gO-uif 
o^ouj — "When I made heavy, or 
laded my ways," an expression refer- 
ring to autumn as being laden with 
fruit. So we speak of the spring, the 
autumn, and the winter of life, and 
by the autumn denote the maturity 
of vigor, experience, and wisdom. 
So the Greeks used the word oirwoa, 
Pindar, Islhm. 2, 7, 8 ; Jfem. 5, 10, 
^Echyl. Suppi, 1005, 1032. SoOv:'- 



tofert 



aju., 



Tha wish of Job was, that ha might 
be restored to the vigor of mature 
life, and to the inJluance and honors 
which he had then, or rather, par- 
haps, it was lliat they might have a 
view of what he was then, that they 



complaint and grief, f When the 
secret of God was tivon my tabentaele. 
The meaning of this language is not 
clear, and considerable variety has 
obtained in (he interpretation. The 
LXX render it, " When God watch- 

house." Vulg., "When God was 
secretly in mv tabernacle." Noyea, 
"When God' was the friend of my 
tent." Coverdale renders the whole, 
" As I Blood-when I was wealthy and 
had enough ; whan God prospered 
my house." Umbreit, Als noch trau- 
lich Gott in meinem Zetla weilte— 
"When God remained cordially in 
my tent." Herder, " When God 
took counsel vtith me in my tent." 



« As I « 



my npc- 
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5 When the Almighty was ' with hutt; 
yet with me, when my children 

6 When " I washed my steps 



circJe of friends siding together in 
consulmtion. See the word explain- 
ed in the Notes on ch. xv. 8. The 
idea here probably h, that God nan 
into his tent or dwelling as a frieni 
and that Job was, as i( were, admi 
ted to the secrecy of his friendshi, 
and to an aequaintiince with his 
plans. 

5. IVhm the Almighty was 
with me. Job regarded God as ^ 
drawn from him. He now looked 
back with deep interest to the 
when h.e dwelt with him. 

6. When I washed my steps with 
butter. On the word rendered butter, 
see Notes on Isa. yii. 15. Itproperly 
means curdled milk. Umbreit ren- 
ders it, Sahne; cream. Noyes, milk 
and so WemvBS. The LXX, " Whi 
my ways flowed with butter"- 
^ovrvQ(i>. So Coverdale, "When 
my ways ran over wilh butter." 
Herder, " And where I went astreara 
of milk flowed on." The sense may 
be, that cream or butter was so plenty 
that he was able to make use of ■ 
for the most common purposes — eve 
for that of washing his feet. That 
butter was sometimes used for the 
purpose of anointing the feet — proba- 
biy for comfort and health— as oil 
was (or the head, la mentioned 



iug of the ceremonies of the prit 

at Magnesia on Holy Thursday, says, 
'■ The priest washed and dried the 
fret, and afterward besmeared them 
with butter, which it was alleged was 
made from the Ursl milk of a young 
eow," Bruce says that the king of 
Abyssynia daily anointed his head 
wilh butter. Burder, in Rosenmlll. 
ler'a olte u. neue Morgenland, in loc. 
It is possible that this use of butter 
was OS ancient ES the lime of Job, 
■ud that he here uituiles (o it, but it 



7 When I went out to the gate 
throng li the city, when I prepajeil 
my seat in the street 1 



seems more probable that the image 
is designed to denote superfluity or 
abundance ; and Chat where he trod 
streams of milk or cream flowed — so 
abundant was it round hini. The 
word rendered steps (M"'-'!!) does 
not properly denote the feet, but the 
tread, the going, the sleppijig. This 
sense corresponds witli that of the 
other member of the parallelism, 
IT And the rock poured me out rivers 
ofoil. Mtag.witkme. The idea ie, 
that the very rock near which he 
stood, seemed to ponr forth oil. In- 
stead of water gushing out, such 
seemed to be the abundance with 
which he was blessed, that the very 
lock poured oat a running stteatn ol 
oil. Oil was of great value among 
Che Orientals. It was used as an 
article of food, for IJghC, for anoint- 
ing the body, and as a valuable modi- 
cine. To say, then, that one had 
abundance of oil, was the same as to 
say that he had ample means of com- 
fcrt and of luxury. Perhaps by the 
word rock here, there " " " '" 
to the places where ol 
is said that those which produced thi 
best oil grew upon rocky 
There may be, also, an 



It 



"He n 



this 

him to suck honey oi 
and oil out of the flinty rock.^' Profi 
Lee, and some others, however, un- 
djrstand here by the roek, the press 
where oil was extracted from olives, 
and which it is supposed was some- 
times made of stone. 

7. When I went avt to Ike gate 
The gate of a city was a place of 

ere usually held. Job speaks hero 
a magistrate, and of the time when 
t went forth to sit as a judge, to try 
uses. H When I prepared my seal 
the street. That is, to sit as aiudge. 
lie scat or tribunal was placed in 
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83 



8 The young men saw me, 
and hid themselves ; and the 
■ged arose, and stood up, 

9 The princes refrained talk- 



Ihe street, in the open air, before the 

bets nii^lit be convened, and hear 
Bud see justice done. The Arabs, to 
this day, hold their courts of justice 
in an open place, under the heavens, 
as in a field or a markel-place. Nor- 
den's Travels in Egypt, ii, 140. 
There has been, however, great 
varietv of opinion in regard to the 
meaning of this verse, Schullens 
enumerates no less than (en ditTerent 
interpretations of the passage. Her- 
der translates it, 
" When from my house t went to the asscinbJj, 

idg." 
Prof Lee translates it, " When I 
went forth from the gate to the pulpit, 
and prepared my seat in the broaa 
place." He supposes that Job refers 

people, and to the respect which was 
shown him ihen. Dr. Good renders 
it, " Ah I went fodh, the city rejoiced 
at me." It is probable, however, 
that our common version has given 
the true signification. The word ren- 
dered city (Ti"]!?}, is a poetic form for 
(■^^"^P) i^ity, bill does not frequently 
occur. It is found in Prov, viii, 3, 
is. 3, 14, xi. 11. The phrase 'upore 
the city '— Heb. mjl-'bS _«,, . over 
the city,' may refer to the fact that 
the gate was in an elevated place, or 
that it was the cMcf place, and, as il 
vfere, over or at the head of the city. 
The meaning is, that as he went out 
from liiB house toward the gate that 
was situated in the most imparlant 
pan of the city, all did him reverence. 
S. The young men saw mc, and hid 
tksTosetvea. That is, they retired as 
if awed at my presence They gave 
place to me, or reverently withtTrew 
as I passed along. If ^nd the aged 
m-ose.&aA stood up. They not merely 



ing, and laid ikeir hand on their 
mouth. 

10 The 'nobles held their 
peace, and their tongue cleaved 
to the roof of their mouth. 



rose, but they continued to stand still 
until I had passed by. "Thisisamos 
elegant description, and exhibits most 
correctly the great reverence and 
respect which was paid, even by the 
old and (he decrepit, to the holy man, 
in passing along the streets, or when 
ho sat in public. They not only 
rose, which in men so old was a 
great mark of distinction, but they 
stood ; and they continued to do it, 
though the attempt was so difficult," 
Lowth. The whole image presents a 
beautiful illustration of Oriental nian- 



acter and distinction. 

9, The princts refrained iaZhiTtg. 
As a mark of respect, or in awe of 
his presence. T ^nd laid their hand 
on their month. To lay the finger or 
the hand on the mouth is every where 
an action ejipressive of silence or 
respect. Notes ch, ssi, 5. " In one 
of the subterranean vaults of Egypt, 
where the mummies lie buried, tney 
found in the cotEn an embalmed body 
of a woman, befbre which was placed 
a figure of wood, representing a youth 
on his knees, laying a finger on his 
mouth, and holding in his other hand 
a sort of chafing-dish, which was 
placed on his head, and in which, 
without doubt, had been some per- 
fumes." JiaiUtt. 

10, TkeJfohles. U3.Tg, " The voice 
of the nobles teas hid." Literally, 
this maybe rendered," as to the voice, 
the nobles hid themselves ;" or the 
phrase here employed (0-<Ti: Vip 
!li(3m) mayberendered, "the voice 
of the nobles was hid " — it beingcom- 
mon in the Hebrew when two nouna 
come together, of different numbers 
and gender, for the verb to conform to 
the latter, Boseiaii&ller. The word 
' nobles ' here is to be understood in 



idBvGoogIc 



11 When the ear heard me, 
then it blessed " me ; and when 
the eye saw me, it gave witness to 

12 Becau'ie I delivered ' the 
poor that cried ind the tnther- 
less and htm that had none to 
help him 



s of c. 



sdlOTS 



1 of 



mnk Th. 
EmtTS or ShelLs H Jlnd iktir tongue 
cleaved to the roof of their mo^h. 
They were bo nwed by mj praaeuce 
that th^ could not ' 



11 



1^ could not speak 
When the ear heard n 



f It g 

That is, the fixed attention to what 
he said, and the adiniratioD which 
was shown by the eyes of the mulli- 
tudes, were witnesses of the respecl 
and honor in which he was held. 
Gray has abeautiful expression simi- 
lar to this when he says, 

12. Because J delivered the poor 
that crieiL This is spoken of him. 
self as a magistrate or judge — for the 
whole description relates to that. 
The meaning is, thai when the poor 
man, who had no means of employ- 
ing counsel, brought his cause be- 
fore him, he heard him and deliv- 
ered him from the grasp of the op- 
pressor. He never made an appeal 
to him in vain. Comp. Prov. sxi. 13, 
sxiv. 11, 12: IT ^nd the fatherless. 
Tlie orphan who brought his cause 
before him. He became the patron 
and protector of (hose whose natural 
protectors — their parents — had been 
removed by death, Comp. Notes on 
Isa. i. 17. IT ^nd him that had Jione 
to help him. The poor man who had 
no powerful patron. Job says that, 
as a roagistrate, be particularly re- 
garded the cause of audi persons, 
and saw that justice was done them 



13 The blessing of him that 
was ready to perish came upon 
me : and I caused the widow's 
heart to sing for joy. 

14 I ' put on righteousness, 
and it clothed me : my judgment 
was as a robe and a diadem. 



1,13. 



c Is. 61. 10. Ep. «. 14. 



■ — a beautiful image of the administro- 
tioii of justice in patriarchal limes. 
This is the sense in which our trans- 
lators understood this. But the paral- 
lelism seems rather lo reiy'iire that 
this should be applied to the father- 
leiis who bad no' one to aid him, and 
the Hebrew, by understanding the 
conjunctive 1 as meaning when, will 
bear this construction. So it la un- 
deistood by RosenoiUller, Umbreit, 
Herder, and Noyes. 

13, The blessing of him that teas 
ready to perish, &c. Of the man 
who was falsely accused, and »ho 
was in danger of being condemned. 
Of of him who was eiposed to death 
by poverty and want. H Mnd I caused 
the u/idow's heart to sing for joy. 
By becoming her patron and friend ; 
by vindicating her cause, and saving 
her from the oppressive exactions of 
others. Comp. Isa. i. 17. 

14. / put on righleousness. Or 
justice — as a magistrate, and in all 
bis transactions with his fellow-men. 
It is common (o compare moral con- 
articles of apparel. Comp. Noteson 
Isa. xi. 6, lii. 10. IT ^nd it clothed 
me. It was ray covering ; I was 
adorned with it. So we speak ot 
being "clothed with humility ;" and 
go, also, of the " garments of bbIvb- 



(b-'^O) denotes the mantle or oulei 

Jarment that is worn by an Orienlal. 
t constitutes the most elegant part of 
his dress. Notes on Isa. vt, I. The 
idea is, that his strict justice was to 
him what the full flowing robe wa- 
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15 I w 


IS eyes ° to 


the blind, 


and feet to 


as I to the 


ame. 


16 Iv^a 


s a father tc 


the poor,; 


and 'the c 


ause ruMcA I knew not 


I searched out. 




a Nu. 10. 31 




ij^^^cM, 


or, sAndsrs. 


S«^ (I 


a.aU.7. 



17 And I brake the 'jhws o 
iho wicked, and ^plucked the 
spoil out of his teeth. 

18 Then ' I said, I shall die 
in my nest, and I shall multiply 
my days as the sand. 



apparel 



as thai for which he 

.._; that by which he 

was dislinguislied, as ona would be 
by an elegant and costly robe. If ^iid 
a diadem. Of, turban. The word 
kere used ^T'JS —is from ClSS , to roll, 
or wind around, and ia applied to 
the turban, because it was ihiiB 
wound around the head. It is ap- 
plied to the mitre of the high-priest 
(Zech. iii. 5), and may also be to 
a diadem or crown. It more properly 
here, however, denotes the turban, 
which in the East is an esdenlial part 
of dreas. The idea ia, that ho was 
fully clad or adorned with justice. 

15. / MOS eges te the blind. An ex- 
cocdinjiily beautiful expreasion, whose 
meaning ia obvioua He became 
tJipir counsellor and guide. IT .Snd 
feetviaaltotheUme. I assisted them, 
and became their benefactor. I did 
for them, in providing a support, what 
they would have done for ihamselve 
if Ibey had been in aound heahh. 

16. / was o father to the poor. I 
took them under my protection, and 
treated Ihem as if they were ray 
own children. H^nd ii* cause wbici 
/ ineiD no! I starched ont. This i 
according (o the interpretation of 
Jerome. But [he more pfobabi 

36 of him wh 
, that is, of ch 
It.' So Rosen 
niQlIm-, Herder, Unibreit, and Good. 
According to this, the sense ia, that, 
UK a magistrate, he gave particular at- 
tention to the cause of the stranger, 
iind investigated it with care. It is 
possible that Job here designs specifi- 
cally to reply to the charge brought 
ag-.ijnst him by Eliphaz in eh. isii. 
6, seq. The duty of showing partic- 
ular attention to the stranger is often 



;:c 






upnghlnt 
Orientals. 

17. .3nd I brake the jaws ef the, 
wicked. Marg."jflio-(«(A, or, erind- 
ers." The Hebrew word nlsV^a , 
the same, with the letters transposed, 
as "Wnia , is from Sni , to 6iie— and 
means '(is titters, the grinders, the 
teeth. It is not used to denote the 
jaw. The image here is taken il-om 
wild beasts, with whom Job com- 
pares the wicked, and says that he 
rescued the helpless from their grasp, 



as he 


would a lamb from a lion 


or 


wolf 


IT £nd plucked. Marg. c 




The margin is a li 


leral translat 




butth 


idea is, that he violently se 


zed 


Ihesp 


Dilorprayv»hi 
and by force 


h the wicked had 


taken 


ore it from h 




19. 


Then I said. 




was I 


and_floperma 




my 


n wh It this 


should not c 


on- 




nd hj the 


same respect 


nd 


h 


h Id ot 




the 




V I 1 U d 


e iu my nest 


I 


1 11 


m here 


I am, and in 


m^ 


'h.i 


f s. 


vhile I live. 


h n d au 


rounded by 


my 



kaof a 



,andc< 



The TiB^^o/i'ow, Uie lodginj nf doli|lil, 
Thobowraof WiiB, the paradise ofplennrf 

The image here expresses the fir 
hope of a long life, and of^a pcace- 



iuil death. The LXX 
ly age shall grow old 
ike the trunk of a palm tree " — 
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vi. c. V. p. 820, for the reason of this 
IranslalioQ. V ^d I shall multiply 
my days at the sand. Herdsr ren- 
ders this, " the Phienix ;" and ob- 
servaa that the Phcenix is obviously 
intended here, only through a double 
sense of ihe word, the ligure of the 



erally understand by the word here 
rendered ' sand ' <i>iri) the Phcenix— 
n labuluus bird, much celebrated in 
ancient times. Rabbi Osaift in the 
book BeresMth Rabba, at Comiien- 
lary on Genesis, says of this bird, 
" that all animals obeyed the woman 
[in sating the forbidden fruit] except 
one bird only by the name of tin _ 
hkulf concerning which it is said in 
Job, ' I will multiply my dsys as the 
Aftjii— ^ins.' " Rabbi Jannai adds 
to this, that " this bird lives a thou- 
sand years, and In the end of the 
thousand years, a tire goes forth from 

mains, as it were, an egg, from which 
again the members grow, and it rises 
to life." Comp. Nonnus in Dionys. 
Lib. 4D. Marllal, Claudian, and others 
in Boobart, Hieroz. P. il. Lib. vi. c. 
V. pp. 818-825. But the more cor- 
rect rendering is, doubtless, the com- 
mon one, and it ia usual in the Scrip- 
tures to denote a great, indefinite 
number, by the sand. Gen. xxii. IT, 
Judges vil. 12, Habak. i. 9. A com- 
parison similar to this occurs in Ovid, 
Metam. Lib. xir. 136. seq. : 
E^ polvetiB bouBti 

TolmihinatalBa contingeie una logBvi. 

The meaning is, that he supposed 

his dn}'s would be very numerous. 

Such were his expectations — especta- 

to be disappointed. Such 

w 1 idilion— a condition so 

n 1 evcrsed. The very cif- 

n n which he was placed 

w fi d to beget a too confident 

p that his prosperity would 



by the waters, and the dew laj 
all night upon my branch. 



deal- 



ings o 



milar ci 



all who ai 

not to confide in the stability of their 
comforts, or to suppose that their 
prosperity will be unmterrupted. It is 
difficult, when encompassed with 
friends and honors, to realize that 

difficult to keep the mind from con- 
fiding in them as if they must he 
permanent and secure, 

19 My root was spread out by Ihe 
maters. Marg. as the Hebrew, open- 
ed The meaning is, that it was 
spread abroad or eilended far, so that 
of the earth had free 



planted near a stream, whose root ran 
down to the water. This is an image 
designed to denote great prosperity. 
Id the East, such an image would be 
more striking than with us. Here 
green, large, and beautiful trees are 
Ite little or no 



In s 



e general dei 
;>uld b. 






most beautiful object, 
striking image of prosperity. Camp. 
De Wette on Ps. i, 3. II Jlnd Ihe deuj 
lay all night upo-a my bratich. In the 
absence of rain— which seldom falls 
in deserts — Ihe scanty vegetation is 
dependent on the dews that fall at 
night. Those dews are often very 
abundant, Volney (Travels i, 51) 
says, " We, who are inhabitants of 
humid regions, cannot well under- 
stand how a country can be produc- 
tive without rain, but in Egypt, the 
dew which fklls copiously in the 
night, supplies the place of rain." 
See, also, Shaw's Travels, p, 379. 
" To the same cause also [the vio- 
lent heatofthe day], succeeded after- 
wards by the coldness of the night, 
we may attribute the plentiful dews, 
and those thick, offensive mists, ojia 
or other of which we bad every night 
100 sensible a proof of. The dews, 
particularly, (aa we hiiJ the heaveiiR 
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20 My glory was ' fresh in m. 
and my ° bow was - renewed i 
my hand. 

21 Unto me men gave ea 



only for our covering), would fre- 
quentlr wet us lo the skin." The 
sense liere is, as a tree standing on 
llie verae of a river, and watered 
tach night by copious dews, appears 
beautiful and flourisliing, so was mj 
condition. TheLXX, however.ren- 
(ler ibis, "And the dew abode at 
nighl on ray harvest"— j.(ij dyooos 
avlia&i^Ofr<H if ta S-fgia/tq} /ci)v. So 
the Chaldee— N^aj '''i^l'i riin": , 
A thought, similar to the' one in tSi'is 
passage, oecurs in a Chinese Ode, 
translated by Sir William Jones, in 
his works, vol. ii. p. 35] : 
Vide illna aque rivnm 
VirideasioildlileaiucuildS hljmiant ! 
Sie la decoiuB virtulibuE chikcxps nosTEs! 
"|8Mlthonjonilieani, Mound whoan JMnks 

In nulrleol rinna and ill eS,"' 
Sui^h is a,e FniHci Ihai fuloB onr race." 
Db. Good. 

30. My glory was fresli in me. 
Marc. new. "As we say, llie man 
siialfnol (merlive himself." Umbreit. 
The idea is, that he was not es- 
hausted ; he continued in vigor and 
strength. The image is probably 
taken from that suggested in the pre- 
vious verse— from a tree, whose 
beamy and vigor were continued by 
Ihewaters, and bythodew thatlayon 
\{s branches. H .Sni my bow. An 
emblem of vigor and strength. The 
ancients fought with the bow, and 
hence a man who was able to keep 
his bow constantly ■ drawn, was ^n 
image of undimished and unwearied 
vigor. Comp. Gen. slis. 24: "But 
his bow abode in strength." IE Was 
renewed in my hand. Marg. as in 
Heb. changed. The meaning is, that 
it constantly renewed its slrenelh. 
The idea is taken from a tree, which 
changes by renewing its leaves, 
beauty, and vigor. Isa. ii. 10, comp. 
Job siv. 7. The sense is, that his 
bow gathered strength in his hand. 



and waited, and kept silence at 
my connsel. 

23 After my words they spake 
not again ; and my speech drop- 
ped upon them. 



Tije figure is very common in Arabic 
poetry, many Bpecimens of which 
m^ be seen in Sehultens in loco. 

21. Unto me men gave ear. Job 
here returns to the time when he sat 
in iha assembly of counsellors, and 
jeclful at 
•K lu ail thai be naiu. i__ 
;d when he spake ; they waited 
ik before they gave 



to the respeciiui atrentron wjiich wai 
paid to all thai be said. Thej list 
ened when bn nnnlifi ■ than a,aita/ 



their opinion ; and they 

silent. They neilher interrupted hira 

nor attempted a reply. 

33. ^er my words ikey spake not 
again. The highest proof which 
could be given of deference. So full 
respect were they that Ihey did 
; dare to dispute him ; so sagacious 
i wise was liis counsel lliat they 
re eatifiedwith it, and did not pre- 
sume to suggest any other. 1! 4ini 
my speech dropped upon them. That 
is, like the dew or Iha oonilR rain. 



So Milton, speaking of the e 
of Belial, says, 

Tkoitgh Ma tonsut 

Dropt viattui, and coald m^ko the 



'he comparison in the Scriptures o. 
^ords of wisdom or persuasion, is 
omelimes derived from honey, thai 
rops or gently falls from the comb, 
■hus in Prov. v. 3 : 
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23 And they waited for in 
for the rain ; and they opened 
iheir mouth wide as for the ' 



So in Cant. iv. 11: 
Thj lips, p mj ipouso, 



milt ar 






i. Jnd they loaite.d far me as foi 
the rain. That ia, as the dry and 
thirsty earth waitsForthe rain. T'-- 

image commenced in the previ 
verse, and conveys the idea that 
counsel was aa necessary in the 
BemblisB of men as the rain wai 
gire growth 10 the seed, and beauty 
to the landsGBpe, "i And tkey opened 
their mtnith wide, Espressi'" -■■ 
■ ' ■ ' Comp. Pb. " "" 



and tlie latter rains are frequently 
spolienorin the Scriptures, and in 
■* ■ ■ ind the adj; - ■ 



1 both 



> the 



The early, 
Dience in the lattei half oC OcCob. 
or the beginning of November, n 
suddenly, but hy degrees, so as 
give the hushandman an cpporTunity 
to sow his wheat and barley. The 
rains come mostly from the west, or 

three daya at a lime, and tailing espe- 
cially durins the nights. During the 
months of November and December, 
they continue to fall heavily; af>er- 
wards they return only at longer In- 
tervals, and are less heavy ; but at no 
period during the winter do they en- 
tirely cease to occur. Rain continues 
to fall more or less during the month 
of Mair.h, but it is rare after that pe- 
riod. The latter rains denote those 
which fall in the month of March, 
and which are so necessary in order 
to bring l^rward the harvest, which 
ripens early in May or June. If 
those rains fail, the harvest mate- 
rially suffers, and hence the expres- 
sions in the Scriptures, that " the hus- 
bandman waits for Ihatrain." Comp, 



24 If I laughed on them, they 
believed it not ; and the light of 
my countenance they cast not 

James V. 7. Prov. ivi.l5. The ei- 
prcssion, "the early and the latter 
rain" seems, unless some material 
change has occurred in Palestine, not 
to imply that no rain fell in the inter- 
val, but thaD those rains were usually 

cessary, first for sowing, and then for 
bringing forward the harvest. In the 
interval between the "latter" and 

and October — rain never falls, and 
the sky is usually serene. See 
Robinson's Bibl. Researches, vol. ii. 
pp. 96-100. The meaning here is, 
(hat Ihey who were asseniiiled in 
counsel, earnestly desired Job to 
speak, as the fkrmer desires the rain 
that will bring forward his crop. 

24. lfIlaugiedonthem,theybtliei!eil 
it not. There is considerable variety 
in the iaCerprelation of this member 
of the verse. Dr. Good renders it, 
" t smiled upon them, and (hey were 
gay." Herder, " If 1 laughed »t them, 
thej were not offended." Coverdale, 
" When I laughed, they knew well 
it was not earnest." Schultens, "I 
will laugh at (hem, they are not 
secure." But RosenmOller, Jun. et 
Trem., Noyes and Umbreit, accord 
with the sense given in our common 
translation. The Hebrew literally 
is, " Should 1 laugh upon them, they 

AiA nnt rnnHA^ ■" «ii.t «..,.^r^:„n t^ 



infide ;' and, : 



RosenmOller, the m 


aningis, "Such 


was the reverence 


for my gravity, 


that if at any time 


related in my 


Be verity of mann 


r, they would 


scarcely believe it 


nor did they 


omit any of their re 


verence towards 



if familiarity witb the greal 
should produce contempt." Grotius 
explains it to mean, " Even my jests. 
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It seems to me, that the sense is, 
thut so great was his influence, that 
he was able to control them even 
with a smile, without saying n word ; 
that if, when a measure was proposed 
in debate, he should even siaile, 
though he said nothing, they would 
have no contidence in it, but would 
at once abjndon it as unwise. No 
higher influence than this can be welt 
conceived, and this eipoeition accords 
with the general course of remark, 
where Job traces along the various 
degrees of his influence till he comes 
to thia, the higliest of them all. IT 



on an undertaking, or his smile at 
the weakness or want of wisdom of 
Bny thing proposed, they could not 
resist. It settled the matter. They 
had not power by their arguments or 
moral courage to resist him even if 
he did not say a word, or even lo 
change the aspect of his countenance. 
A look, a token of approbation or 
disapprobation from him, was enough. 
U5. 1 chose out their may. That is, 
I became their guide and counsellor. 
Kosenmllller and Noyes expl^n this 
as meaning, " When I came among 
tiiem ;" that is, when I chose to go in 
their way, or in their midst. But 
the former interpretation belter agrees 
with the Hebrew, and with the con- 
nection. Job is speaking of the 
honors shown to him, and one of the 
highest which he could receive was 
to be regarded as a leader, and to 
have such respect shown to hia 
opinions that he was even allowed 
to select the way in which they 
should go ; that is, that his counsel 
was implicitly followed. IT £nit sat 
ehi'f. Heb. "Sat head." He was 
at the Iiead of their assemblies. IT 
jind dinelt as a king in the army. As 
a king, surrounded by a multitade of 
troops, all of whom were subservient 
lo his will, and whom he could eom- 



e that eomforteth 



ferrcd from this, that Job was a king, 
or that he was at the head of a nntion. 
The idea is merely thai the same 
respect w h wn t h n which is 
to a m n h t th I ead of an 
army. V Jl b t conffarttlh 



s thel 



e for 



I 

mo of 



Th 



■!i did not show me res- 
pect, and there were no honors which 
they were not ready to heap on me. 
It may seem, perhaps, that in ibis 
chapter there is a degree of self- 
commendation and praise eltogcther 

of deep unworthiness which a trul^ 
pious man should have. How, it 
may be asked, can this spirit be con- 

wlio has any proper sense of the de- 
pravity of his heart, speak thus in 



Would not true piety be more dis- 
trustful of self, and be less disposed 
to magnify its own doings ! And is 
there not here a recalling to recol- 
lection of former honors, in a manner 
which shows thai the heart was mote 
attached lo them than that of a man 
whose hope is in heaven should be ? 
It may not be possible to vindicate 
Job in th'is respect altogether, nor is 
it necessary for us lo attempt to prove 
that he was entirely perfect. Wo 
are to remember, also, the age in 
which ho lived ; we are not to mea- 
sure what he said and did by the 
knowledge which we have, and Ihe 
clearer ligbt which shines upon vs. 
We are lo bear in recollection the 
circumstances in which he wns 
placed, and perhaps we shall find 
in Ihem a mitigation ibr what seems 
to us to exhibit such a spirit of self- 
reliance, and which loolia so much 
like the lingering love of the hon- 



of this 



world. 



:i;iarlv, 
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(1) H 
from h 



I It only to exfaibit the ex 

If (3.) It is not improper for 
d 1 p ak of his former prosperity 



1 the r 



hieh 



'f f 



P P' 



which had 



ind h wh h h d t 

liim by h h be 

by h p h dy 

ants f I J 

his own tribe. To vmd 
from the severe charge 
been alleged ngainsl hi 
improper thus lo advetl lo the general 
course of his life, and to refer to the 
respect in which he had been held. 
Who conid know him better than 
hia neighbors ! Who could be better 
witnesses than the poor whom be bad 
relioTcd ; and the lame, the blind, the 
sorrowful, whom he hsd comforted f 
Who could belter testify to his char- 
HCter than (hey who had followed 
his counsel in limes of perplexity 
and danger? Who wonid be more 

ars whom he had comforted ? 

(2.) It was a main object with Job 
to show the greatness of his distress 
and raiaery, and for tins purpose he 

his former happiness, and especially 
of the reepectwhlch Lad been shown 
him. This be contrasts beautifully 
with his present condition, and tlie 
colors of tbe picture are greatly 
heightened by the contrast. In form- 
ing our estimate of this chapter, ws 
ahoutd take this abject into the ac- 
count, end should not charge him 
with a design lo magnify his own 
righteousness, when his main purpose 



mfortE 



lie does not s) 
laving any merit, or as rely- 
lliis for salvation. He dia- 
races it all to God <va. 2-5), 
I that it was because ke blesa- 



knowledgment of the mercies 
which he had received from his 
hand, and the remembrance was fitted 
to eicite his gratitude. And although 
there may seem to us something like 
parade and ostentation in thus dwell- 
ing on former honors, and recounting 
what he had done in days thit were 
past, yet we should remember how 
natural it was for him, in the circum- 
stances of trial in which he then 



(4,) It may be added, that few m 
lave ever lived to whom this descr 
applicable. It m 






have requiri 
remarkable worth ti 
proper for him thus t 
be able to say all this 
exposed to contradicnon- ine ue- 
Bcription is one of great beauty, and 
presents" lovely picture of patriarch at 
piety, and of the respect which then 
was shown to eminent virtue and 
worth. It is an illustration of the 
respect that tcill be, and that ovght to 
be, shown to one who is upright in 
hia dealings with men, benevolent 
towards the poor and the helpless, 
and steady in his walk with God. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 



ureveienDt — tlie very aut4!QBti imd dngH of mankind now miida bim their Bon^. He ^eneoee 
on to var (ve. 1^14) tbat Ihe yotithiT infltead tf ihowiiw him the letpeet aad rever?nc« which 
ttiiy had once dons, now juiaed nlth othen in uldioi la hit ealmoiitisB. He thed Ivt. IS'IS) 
idvciu M Ihe depth of hia bodUi aufTeiia^, and 10 Ihapidnfu] end loalbBoine nature of the 
disease n'hich bad come upon him. Hesajs(vB.QD-94) tbat hecried in vdntDGad,aadlhalhe 
fclt nanured tliat he meant to hrldg him down to death. In the conoluaion of the chapter (ve. 
l>5-31) lie ears that natwiibHtandins be bod ahowa cam|>aEsion Ui the pool, end had a< a eonie- 



DUT now they that are ' young- 
'-' er Chan I have me in deri- 
sion, whose fathers I would have 
disdained to have set with the 
dogs of my flock. 



1. But now they thai ara youTtger 
than I. Marg. of fewer days. It is 
not probable that Job here refers to 
his three friends. Il is not possible to 
delermins their age with Becuracj,but 
in ch, IV. 10, ihey claim that there 
were with tlietn old and very aged 
men, much older than the father of 
Job. Though that place may possibly 
rufor not to themselvea but to those 
w!io held the same opinions with 
le of those who engaged 



(ch 



inked 



ii. 6), are . 
.en. They i 
ies of Job ; 
s his friends ; 



'ho engai 
cept El 



a for long and careful oi 
tlon. The ref8reriee^here,therefore, 
in to the ftct that while, in the days 
of his prosperity, evan the aijed ond 
tlie honorable rose up to do bim rev- 
i^rence, now he was the objest of 
contempt even by the young and the 
worthless. The Orientals would feel 
this much. It was among the chief 
"Irlues with them to show respect to 



2 Yea, whereto might the 
strength of their hands profit 
me, in whom old age was per- 



the aged, and their sensibilities were 
peculiarly keen in regard to any in- 
dignity shown tolhem by the young. 
If Whose ftUhers 1 wmUd have dis- 
dained. Who are the children of 
the lowest and most degraded of Ihe 
How deep the calamity 



e the 



uhject of 



set wilk the dogs of mg fock. To 
have associated with my dogs in 
guarding my flock. That is, lliey 
wera held in less esteem than bin 



■able point of debasement. ' 
urienlats had no language that Wi 
espress greater contempt of any 
than to call him a dog. Comp, D 



iii. 13. ] 



;ii. 43, : 
li. 9. 2 Kin^ 



'. li, 3 



13. Note Isa. Iiv 

2. Vea, whereto might the strength 
of their hands profit me. There lias 
been much difference of opinion re- 
specting the meaning of this passage. 
The general sense ia clear. Job 
means to describe those who wera 
reduced by poverty ant! want, nnif 



idBvGoogIc 



3 For want and famine they 
were 'solitary; fleeing into the 

who were withoul resp eel ability or 
home, and who hod no power in 
any way to affect him. He stales 
Ihat they were so abject and wotlh- 
lesa as not to be worth his attention ; 
but even this f^ct is intended to show 
bow low he WBS himself reduced, 
since even the most degraded ranks 
in life did not show any respecl to 
one who had been honored by 
princes. The Vulgate renders this, 
"The strength — pij-iKS — of whose 
hands is to me as nothing, and they 
are regarded as unworthy of lifo." 
The LXX, " And the strength of 
their hands, what is it to me ? Upon 
whom perfection — ovrriXiia — ^ has 
perished." Coverdale, " The power 
ali<r strength of their hends might do 
me no good, and as for their age, tt is 
spent and passed away without any 
profit." Tlifl literal translation is, 
"Even the strength of their bands. 



Thei 



Ding IS, 



that their power was not worth 
garding. They were abject, feeble, 
and reduced hy hunger — poor ema- 
ciated creatures, who eould do him 
neither good nor evil. Yet this iUct 
did not make him feel less the indig- 
nity of being treated hy such vngranls 
with scorn. IT /n whom old age was 
perished. Or, rather, in whom vigor, 
or the power of aceompliBhing any 
thing, has ceased. The word nVS 
—/celdih, means complctioit, or the 
act or power of finishing or com- 
pleting any thing. Then it denotes 
old age — age ss finished oi compieied. 
Job V. 26. Here it means the ma- 
inrity or vigor which would enable a 
man lo complete or accomplish any 
thing, and the idea is, Ihat in these 
persona this had utterly perished. 
Reduced by hunger and want, they 
had no power of effecting any thing, 
and were nnworthy of regard. The 
word here used occurs only in this 
book in Hebrew (chs. v. 26, six. 9), 
liiit i'i common in Arabic, where it 



refers to the wrinldes, the icanneas, 
and ike austere aspect of the counte 
nance, especially in age. See Cai- 
ielt's Lex. 

3. For want and famine. By hunger 
and poverty their strength is wholly 
Bshausted, and they are among the 
miserable outcasts of society. In 
order lo show the depth to which he 
himself was sunk in public estima- 
tion. Job goes into a description of 
the state of these miserable wretches, 
and says that he was treated witii 
contempt by the very scum of society, 
by those who were reduced to the 
most abject wretchedness, and who 
wandered in the deserts, subsisting on 
roots, without clothing, shelter, or 
home, and who were chased away by 
the respectable portion of the com- 
munity as if they were thieves and 
robbers. The description is one of 
great power, and presents u sad pic- 
lure of his own condition. IT They 
were solitary. Marg. or, dark as 
the night. Heb. 1lal=t. This word 
property means hard, and is applied 
to a dry, stony, barren soil In 
Arabic it means a hard rock. Um- 
h-eit. In ch, iii. 7, it is applied to a 
night in which none are bom. Here 
it seems to denote a countenance, 
dry, hard, emaciated with hunger 
Jerome renders it, steril.es. The 
LXX, Srnroi — sterae. Prof Lee, 
"Hardly beset." The meaning ia, 
Ihat they were greatly reduced — or 
dried up — by hunger and want. So 
Umbreit renders it^gantx ausgedorrt 
— altogether dried up. H Fleeing intt 
the mildeTnese, Into the desert or 
hmely wastes. That is, they fed 
there to obtain, on what the desert 
produced, E scanty subsistence. Such 
IS the usual esplanation of the word 
rendered Jlf.e—p'^S. But the Vul- 
gate, the 8yriac,and the Arabic, ren- 
der it gnawing, and this is followed 
by Umbreit, Noyes, Schullens, p.nd 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

4 Who cut up mallows by thi 



ihis V 



Good, According to this 
liig is, that they were ' , 
the desert ;' ibat is, that [li 
gnawing the roots and sli 
tticj round in (lie desert. 
is much more axpresaive, 
witli llie connection. Tti 
ours in Hebrew oi>ly in 

dered " My sinews," but which may 
more approjiriately be rendered ' My 
gnawing pains.' In the Syriac and 
Arabic the word means to gnaw, or 
corrode,aa (he leading eignifioatlon, 
and as the sense of the word cannot 
he delarraiiied by its usage in the 
Hebrew, it is better to depend on the 

cognate languagea. According to 
this, the idea is, that they picked up 
.1 scanty subsistence as lliey could 
find it, by gnawing roots and shrubs 
in the deserts. V IniAe former Hme. 
Marg. yesternight. The Hebrew word 



c^m) I 



atlini 






ral. 



:e night, 



' ?"P; 



idea is not that t-hey had gone but 



refers to the night of 
pathless desert being 
lared by the Orientals 



to the shades 

n. The 
nthe 



far from 
e then 



night of desola 
i?s, H Desolate and waste. I 
■ew the SHiiie word occurs in di 
t forms, designed to give emph, 
and to desoribe the gloom an 



HolilarinesB of the desert 
impressive manner. We should ex- 
press the same idea by saying that 
tliey hid themselves in the shades of 
ihi! wilderness. 

. Who cut vp mallows. For the 

- Mallo, 



bushes, and juniper-roots for 

Job referred to what we commonly 
understand by the word mallows. It 
has been commonly supposed that be 
meant a flpeeies of plant, called by 
the Greeks Haiimus, a saltish plant, 
or salt-wort, growing commonly in 
the deserts and on poor land, and 
eaten as a salad. The Vuljjate ren 
ders it simply herbas ; the LXX, 
a?.,/ia—alima. The Hebrew word, 
according to Umbreit, means a com- 
mon salad of a saltish taste, whose 
yojng leaves being cooked, con- 
stituted food for the poorer classes. 
The Hebrew word mh^—mdlludhh, 
is from n\ia~meldhh, sa't, and 
properly refers to a marine plant or 
vegetable. II By lie bushes. Or 
among the bushes; that is, that 
which grew among the bushes of 
the desert. They wandered about 
in the desert that they might obtain 
this very humble fare. % And jurdper- 
Toots. The word here rendered 
"juniper" (C^T — rolAem), occurs 
only in this place, and in 1 Kings 
xix 4, 5. Ps. csi. 4. In each place 
it is rendered JKii!;ier. In 1 Kings it 



itioned as the ti 



vilder 



down whei 



i.4,it 



he fled in 
life. In J 



! of the 



purpose of eatine. Mallo 
mon medicinal plan e8,fam< 



niolii< 



isfortbei 



entionedas 
making coals. " Sharp arroi 
mighty, with coals ofjunipL.. 
is rendered juniper by Jerome, and 
by the Rabbins. The verb (brn) 
occurs in Micah i, 13, where it is 
rendered bind, and means, to bind 
on, to make fast; and probably the 
plant here referred to received its 
name in some way from the notion of 
binding — perhaps because its long, 
flexible, and slender twigs were used 
for binding, or for teilAes. There is 
however, that thejani 
per is in any case intended. It de- 
notes a species of broom — sparttum 
junceuia of Linn, which grows abun- 
dantly in the deserts of Arabia. It is 
the Genista ratam of Torskal. Flora 
Egypt. Arab. p. ai4. It has small 
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9fi ■» 

their meat. 

5 They were driven forth from 
among men, (they cried after 
them as afler a thief,) 



thav 
Rob 

says 


ater-coursBSofthoWadys. Dr. 
nson (Bibl. Researches, i. 290) 
" The Retem is tho largest and 
conspicuous shrub of these dcs- 
ETOwing thickly in the water- 
B8 ^nd vallies. Our Arabs al- 



ways selected the place of encamp 
ment (if possible) in a placa wher 
it grew, in order to be sheltered by i 
al night from the wind ; and, durin 
the day, when they often went on i 
advance of the camels, we foun 
thorn not unfrequantly sitting o 
sleeping undar a bush of Retem, 



6 Tc dwell in the cliffs of the 
ralleys, in caves ' of the earth, 
md in the rooks. 



proi 



irom Beersheba. 
Elijah lay dow 



1 the 



that t 



It V 



prophet 
sad slept beneath 

The roots are very 

bitter, and are regarded by the Arshs 
as yielding the best charcoal. The 
Hebrew name tinT— Roiieni, is the 

Burckhardt remarks, that he found 
several Bedawins in ihe Wadj Genua 
collecting brushwood, which they 
burnt into charcoal for the Egyptian 
market, and adds that they preferred 
for this purpose the thick roots of 
the shrub Relhem (*Jj), which grew 
there in abundance. Travels in Syrii 
p. 483. It could have been onl 
those who were reduced lo the u 



made u 



if the 



of thi 



shrub for food, 
(he idea which Job means to convey 
II is said to have bean occaaionali; 
used for food by the poor. See Ge 
senius, Lei.; Umbrcit in loe,, am 
Schultens. A description of thi 
condition of the poor, remarkably 

similar lo this, '" ' 

Lib. vii. : 









Diddulph (in the collect! 



from the Library of the Earl of Oi- 
ford, p. 807), Bays he had seen many 
poor people in Syria gather mallows 
and clover, and when he had asked 
them what they designed to do with it, 
they answered that it was for food. 
They cooked and ate them. Hero- 
i. 115, sajB, that the army of 
.iter their defeat, when thaj 
of the ii 



(labila 



n Thes 



1 the 



of Ihei 



J. earth, strip- 

;ld and cultivated trees alike 
■ bark and leaves, to such an 

^.„ tyoffamino were thay come." 

6. They were dHvcn forth from 
among men. As vagabonds and out- 
casts. They were regarded as unfit to 
live among the civilized and theorder- 
Ij, and were eipelled as nuisances. H 
( They cried after them as after o thi^.) 
The inhabitants of the place where 
they lli-ed drove them out with a loud 
outcry, as if they were thieves and 
robbers. A class of persons are here 
described who were mere vagrants 
and plunderers, 



_.. ,0 dwell in civilized si 
was one of tlie highest 
IS of the calamities of Job, 
IS now treated with derisioi 






6. To dviell in the cliffs of Che val- 
leijs. The word here rendered digs 
(SW) denotes rather horror, or 
something horrid, and the sense hero 
is, that they dwelt in the horror of 
valleys; that is, in horrid valleva 
The idea ia that of deep and frighlfui 
glens, wtiere wild beasts ranged, far 
from the abodes of man, and sur- 
rounded by frighlfui wastes. Tlie 
word rendered valleys ('Hi) means 
prnjierly a brook, stieam, water- 
course — what is now called a toady ; 



I, but which is usually dri 



■y in sum. 

15. Uln 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



Among the bushes they 
biayed; under the nettles they 
were gathered together. 
8 Tluy were children of fooJs, 



i i 



caves of the earth. Marg. asm Heb. 
holes, Sept. " Wliosa lioiisea are— . 
Tiirjifiai jTfuJwf — carer na of the 
rocks ;" that is, who are Troglodytes. 
Caves furnished a natural dwelling 
fur tfie poor and Iha outcast, and il is ' 
well known Ihot it was not untom- 
raon in Egypt, and In the deserts of 
Ambia, to occupy such caves as a 
habitation. See Diod. Sic. Lib, iir. 
niv. and Strabo, Lib. ivi. f ^nd in 
Ike rocks. The caverns of (he rocka, 
D R 1 d f (■ ■ 
f h dw 11 gs 1 tv f 

Tib myfhh le 

d b f lly f m d d Ip 
t d w th y d 

M R h 1 1 g mb 

r F f f M I 

R d Koo d t I I) 

<t4 ' 

7 ^ lOn^ tk 6 k 
I p tl d y h I 
h t J g TF H 
IF m wl h 4 

dm b k g 1 II y 

I d ih h bb y lh 1 
thd I ^ T/ yb yd 
— l-'-lJ Th V Ig d tl , 

"Tlieywere concealed." The LXX, 
" Amidst sweet sounds Ihay cry out." 
Nojes, "They utter iheir cries." 
The Hebrew w^rd properly moans lo 
tray. It occurs only here and in ch. 
vi. 5, where it is applied to the ass. 
The sense here is, that (he voices of 
ibis vagrant and wretched multitude 
was heard in the dnsen like the bray- 
ing of asaea. f Uitder the netths. 
Dr. Good, "Under the briers." Prof 
Lee, "Beneath the broom-pea. "' 
Noyes, " Under the thorns." The 
Hebrew word ^'Itl — hlidrul, occurs 
only here and in Zeeh. ii. 9, and 
Prov. xxiv. 31, in each of whicii 
pliicee it is rendered nettles. It is 
probably dorivcd ftom ilfl^lntli 



yea, children " of hase ', 
they were viler than the ea 
9 And now am I ' their ; 
yea, I am their " by-word. 



to burn, to glow, and is given to net- 
tles from tbe burning or prickling 
sensation which they produce. Either 
the word nettles, thistles, or thorns, 
would sulicienlty answer to its deriva- 
tion. It does not occur in the Arabic. 
Castell. Umbrelt renders it, nnter 
Dornen — wider tluyma. U Tkeywere 
gathered together. Vulg., " They ac- 
counted it a delicacy lo be in a thorn, 
hedge." The word here used (136) 
means to add; and then to be added 
ss nibled together. The idea is, 
th t th y were huddled together 
q p oniiscuonsly in the wild- 

g w g bushes of the desert. They 
h d I rae; no separate habitation. 
This d cription is interesting, not 
ly denoting the depth to which 



f y existing then. 

8 Tl y were chiUren of fools. 
Th d rsndered/o(rfsi33— JVdid?, 

m (1 ) stupid, foolish ; and (S,) 

b d d, impious. Comp. 1 Sara. 
I 2 Hereitmeanstiieworlh. 
I th efuse of society, the aban- 
doned. They had no respectable 
parentage. Urabreit, "A brood of 
infamy." Coverdole, « Children of 
fools and villains." IT Children of 
bate men. Marg. as in Hebrew, men 
of no name. They were men of no 






whose 



ly been distinguished ; possibly 
meaning, also, (hat they herded to< 
gether as beasts without even a. name. 
IT TItey were viler than the earth. 
Gesanius renders this, "They are 
frightened out of the land.." The 
Hebrew word (nN3) means to chide, 
to upbraid, and then in jjiph. tc be 
chidden away, or driven off. Tho 

race ihe'y were driven out of the land. 
9. And )w)ui am I their aoiis. Sea 
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10 They abhor me, tliej fli 
far from me, and ' spare not to 
spii " in my face. 

n Because he fiath loosed 
my cord, and afflicted me, they 

1 H***oM iwl ^itilef- M. a Is. 50. D. 

Mil. ae. 67. 37. 30. 

ch, xvii. 6. Comp. Pa. liii. 13, " I 
w»B the song of the drunkarda." 
Lara. iii. 14, "I was a derision to 
all my pnople, and their song all the 
day.'*^ The sense is, tl)at they made 
Job and his calamities the subject or 
low jesting, and treated hira with 
coDtempt. His nnrao and sufferings 
would be inlroduned into tlieir scur- 
rilous songs. Co give them pith and 
point, and to show liow much they 
despised liiin now. f Yea, lam IkctT 
by-word. See Notes on ch, xvii. 6. 

10. Tkoj abhor me. Heh. They 
regard me as abominable. H Hiey 
Jietfarfromme. Even such an ira- 
pious and low-born race now nil! 
have nothing to do with me. They 
would consider ilno honor to be asso- 
ciated with me, but keep as fur from 
me as possible. IT .Ind spare not to 
spU in mgfiice. Marg. withhold not 
sjiitlle from. Noyea renders this, 
"■Bi/ore my face ;" and so Luther, 
Wemjss, Unibreit, and Prof, Lee. 
The Hebrew may mean either to spit 
'» Ihe face, or to spit in the presence 






ii i 



^quiH 



',h interpretation is adopted, 
..,.vd in the view of Orientals the 
one was considered about the same 
as the other. In tktir notions of 
courtesy and urbanity, tie commits an 
insult of the same kind who spits in 
the presence of another which he 
would if he spit on him. Are they 

sidered every where ? Yet how dif- 
ferent their views fVom the more re- 
lined notions of the civilized Occi- 
dentals ! In America, more than in 
any other land, are offences of this 
hind frequent andgross; Of nothing 
do foreigners complain of us more, 
— b; and much as 



fiith n 






n.ellig, 



have also let loose the bridle be- 

12 Upon my right hand rise 
the youth ; they push away ray 
feet, and they raise up against 
me the wajsof thei ' 



lould ga; 
would si 



iich if in 
vn atthB 






11. Because be hafU loosed mji cord. 
According to this translation, the re- 
ference here is to God, and (he sense 
is, (hat the reason why he wa 
deriSed and contemned by s 
worthless race was, (hat God had un- . 
loosened his cord. That is, Gad 
had rendered him incapable of vin- 
dicating himself, or of inflicting pun- 
ishment The figure, according lo 
ilion, is taken from a 
means to say thai his 
red, his vigor was gone, 
feh that they might in- 



boK, and Ji 



of the usual r< 
lest '^'iT^'l—Yithri—mtj ncne, an- 
other reading l^n"? — Yithriv~Mt 
nernp, is found in the keri or margin. 
This reading has been adopted in the 
text by Jahn, and is regarded as 
genuine by Rosen mO Her, Umbriit, 
and Noyes. According to this, the 
meaning is, that the worthless rabble 
thai now treated him with so much 
contempt, had relaxed all restraint, 
and they who had bitberto been un- 
der some curb, now rushed upon him 

had cast ofT all reetraiiil arising from 
respect lo bis rank, standing, moral 
worth, and the dread of his power, 
and now treated him with every kind 
ofindignity. V jlnd afflicted me. By 
the disrespect and contempt which 
ibeyhave evinced. IT They hate also 
let loose the bridle before me. That 
is, they have east off alt restraint 
— repeating (be idea in the first 
member of the verse. 

19. Upon my rig-ht hard ws Ike 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



13 They mar my path, they 
set ibrward my calamity, they 



ba B greater insuti ihal thej should 
occupy even ihat place. The word 
rendered youth ("H-nB) occurs no- 
where else ill the Hebrew Scripiuros- 
fl is prohflbly fi'oni irnB , to epmut 
germinale, blossom ; und hence would 
mean a pro^eni/, and would be prob- 
ably applied (o beasts, ll U render- 
ed by Jerome, calamiltea ; by the 
LXX, " Upon the right hand of the 
progeny, or brood (jiXaaTov), tiiey 
rise," where Schleuaner conjeclures 
that fliaarni should be read, " On the 
right hand rise a brood or progeny." 
Umbreitrendersit.eineSj'tti— n brood. 
So Rosen mllller, Nojea, and Seliul- 
tens. The idea then is, that (his rab- 
ble rose tip, even on his right hand, 

rabble that impeded Iiis way, IT Tktu 
push ainaij my feet. Instead of giv- 
ing place for me, they jostle and 
crowd me from my path. Once the 
aged and the honorable rose and stood 
in my presence, and the youth re- 
tired at my coming, but now this 
worthless rabble crowds along with 
me, jostles me in my goings, and 

Comp. oh, xx\x. 8. IT ^itd they raise 
up against me tie ways of their destrue- 



kave no helper. 
14 They cam. 






from an advancing array, that easts up 
ramparts and other means of attack 
designed for tlie destruction of a 'be- 
sieged eity. They were, in like 
maiinor, constantly making advances 
against Job, and pressing on him in 
amanner that was designed to destroy 

13. TAcijmarmypath. They break 
up all my plans. Perhaps here, also, 
the image la taken from war, and Job 
may represent himself as on a line 
of march, and he says that this rab- 
ble comes and breaks up his path 
attogcUior. They break down the 



bridges, and tear up the way, so that 
It is impossible to pass along. His 
plans of life were embarrassed by 
them, and they were to him a perpet- 
ual annoyance. I They set forieard 
my calamily. Luther renders this 
part of the verse, "It was so easy 
for them to injure me, that they 
needed no help.'" The literal trans- 
lation of the Hebrew here would be, 
"they profit for ray ruin;" that is, 
they bring as it were profit to my 
ruin . they help it on ; they promote 
It. A similar expression occurs in 
Zech. i. 15, "I was but a little dis- 
pleased, and they helped forward the 
affliction ;" that is, they aided in 
urging it forward. The idea here is, 
that thay hastened his fall. Instead 
"f assisting him in any way, they 
Jntributed all they could to bring 
him down to the dust. H They have 
no helper. Very various interpieta- 
tions have been given of this phrase. 
It may mean, that they had done this 
alone, without the aid of others ; or 
that they were persons who were held 
■" "iihorrencB, and whom no one 
1 assist ; or (hat they were worth- 
.v.~. aiid abandoned persons. Schul lens 
has shown that the phrase, one kjAo 
has no helper, is proverbial among the 
Arabs, and denotes a worthless per- 
son, or one of the lowest class. In 
proof of this, ho quotes the Hamasa, 
which he thus translates, Vidcmus 
vos ignobiles, puuperes, quibus nullus 
31 reliquishominibusadjutor. See, 
ilso, other similar aiprassions quoted 
ly hira from Arabic writings. The 
dfla here then is, probobly, that they 
""'' -" ' — "■'-" and abandoned 



14. They came upon rae as a wide 
brtaking.in of waters. The Hebrew 
here is simply, " Like a wide breach 
they came,'' nnd the reference mav ' 
b» not to an inundation, as ourfrans- 

e by a foe through a breach made 
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wide breaking-ill of waters : in 
the desolation they rolled tliem- 

16 Terrors are turned upon 
me : they pursue my ' soul as 

in a wall. When Buch a wafl fell, 
oi wlien a breach was made in it, the 
besieging armj would pour in in a 
tumultuous manner, and cut down all 
before tliera. Comp. Isa. xxx. 13. 
This seems to be the idea here. The 
enemies of Job poured in upon him 
aa if a breach was made in a wall. 
Formerly ihey were reatrEined by 
his rank and office, as a besieging 
army was by lofty walls; but now 
all these restraints were broken down, 
and they poured in upon him like a 
tumultuoua army. IF Itt the desola- 
tion they rolled tliemselties unon me. 
Among the ruins they rolled tumul- 
tuous along i or Ihev came pitching 
and tumbling in wllh the ruins of 
the wall. The image is taken from 
the act of sacking a city, where the 
besieginearmy,bavlngmadea breach 
in the wall, would seem t» come 
tumbling into the heart of the city 
with the ruins of the wall. No time 
would be wasted, hut thoy would fbl- 
low suddenly and tumultuously upon 
the breach, and roll tumultuously 
along. The Cbaldee renders this as 
if it referred to the rolling and lu- 
Djiuttuous waves of the sea, and the 
Hebrew would admit of such a con- 
struction, but the above seems better 
to accord with the image which Job 
would be likely to use. 

15, Terrors are turned upon me. 
As if Ihey were all turned upon him, 
or made to converge towards him. 
Every thing fitted to produce terror 
seemed lo have a direction given it 
towards him. Umbreil, and some 
others, however, suppose that God is 
here referred to, and that the mean- 
ing is, ' God is turned against me ; 
terrors drive as a storm against me.' 
The Hebrew will bear either eon- 
- ■ mphatic 






siippos 



the wind ; and my welfare pass- 
eth away as a cloud. 

Ifi And now ray soul is pour- 
ed out upon ' me i the days of 
affliction have taken hold upon 



(hat every thing adapted to produce 
terror seemed to be turned against 
him. IT T%ey pursue my soul as Iht 
loind. Marg-myprindptilone. The 
word " they " here, refers lo the 
terrors. In the original the word 
r(^^n agrees with riTn|a , terrora 
understood. Tor this word is often 
used as a collective noun, and with a 
singular verb, or it may agree witi: 
nnK ba — " each one of the terrors 



persecutes 


ne." There 


s more diffi- 


culty about 


the word ren 


ered soul in 


the test. 


nd principal 


™« in the 


margin — T-J"?? ■ It properly mean) 




Jtoliintarat 


!ss, sponta- 


vol'umar'"' 


a free-wil 


offering, a 




acrilice; the 




abundance 


RosenmUll 


r renders i^ 


" My vigor 


■■ Noyes, " 


My prosper 
Jerome, 


ity," and 


so Coverdal 


"My desir 


," and .he 


LXX, "My 



Ichullens translates it, "II p 
ecule my generous api b 

liBi." It seems probabl h h 



icme Its magnanimity 
erosity and IioBpilalitv 



;arded it, a 
nd noble ' 



'd^ 



1 And my id 
my salvation ; or my sarety, IF ^f n 
doud. As a cloud vanishes and 
wholly disappears. 

16. JIni nowmyaoulis poured out 
vpon me. So in Ps. ilii. 4, "I pour 
out my soul in me." Wo soy thai 
one is dissolved in grief. The lan- 
guage is derived from the fact Ibat 
the soul in grief seems to lose all 
firmness or consislcnce. The Arabs 
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17 My bones are pierced i 
me in the night-season ; and m 

leatert/ keail, or vihose heart melts 
avjay like water JVoyes 

17 Ml/ bones are pierced in me. 
The boaea are olten represenled in 
the Scrirturns as the seat <i[ acute 
pain Ps w 2, XXII 14, ixxi. 10, 
XMvni 3, ilii 10 ProY. liv. 30. 
Comp Joh XX 11 The meaning 
here jb, that be hod had ehooling 
or jjiercing pains in the night, which 
disturbed and prevented his rest. It 
is mentioned as a peculiar aggrava- 
tion of his snfferings that Ihej vi-ere in 
the. nigAls time when we expect 
repose. IT ^nrf my sineics lake no 
rest. See the word liere rendered 
sineuts t^xplujned in the Note on ver. 
3. The word literally means gnato- 
trs, and hence the leeth. The Vul- 
gate renders it, gin me eojaedatil, itim 



1 slumber," "The LXX, r 



i'V«ttoi 



. md that Job refer 
viulenl pain in Che tooth, among the 
acufest pains lo which the body is 
subject. The idea ia, that every part 
of the body was diseased and tilled 

18. By the great force of mj- disease. 
The words "of my disBOsB " are 
not in the Hebrew. The usual in- 
tsrpretation of ihe passage is, that in 
consequence of the foul and offen- 
siia nature of his malady, his gar- 
ment had become discolored or de- 
filed — changed from being white and 



clea 



a lilthir 






Some have understood it as referring 
to the skin, and as denoting that it 
was 90 affected with the leprosy, 
that he could scarcely be recog- 
nized. Umbreit supposes it to mean, 
" Through the omnipotence of God 

changed into a narrow garment 
griof — trauerldeid. Dr. Good r 



sinews take no rest. 

18 By the great force of my 

acrimony ;" that is, of the fierce or 

into a garment for me." Coverdale, 
" With all their power have Ihcy 
changed my garment, and girded me 



therewith, i 



.vith a 



Prof Lee, "With t 

doth mj clothing bind me." Accord- 
ing to Schultens, it means, " My 
affliction puts itself on in the form of 
my clothing;" and the whcje pas- 
sage, that without and within, from 
Ihe head to the feel, he was entirely 
diseased. His affliction was his outer 
garment, and it was his inner gar- 
inenl— hisniantleand histunic. The 
Hebrew is difficult. The phrase ren- 
dered " by the great force," means, 
literally, "by the multitude of 
strength " — and may refer to the 
strength of disease, or to tlie strength 
of God, or to the force with which 
his garment prded him. The word 
rendered "ia changed" — tJDntT; , 
is from 'O'tn , lo seek, lo search after, 
in Kai ; in Hilhpa. the form u^ed 
- ' ' self be sought; to 



hide 



self; t 



disguiHi 



Kings XX. 38. According to 
this, it would mean that his garment 
was disgviscd; that is, its appear- 
ance was changed by the ibrce of his 
disease. Gesenins. Jerome renders 
it, "In their multitude, my garment 
isconsumed ; theLXX, " With great 
force he took hold of my garment." 
Of these various interpretations, it is 
impossible (o determine which is the 
correct one. The prevaiting inter- 
prelation seems to be, that by the 
strength of his disease his garment 
was changed in its appearance, so as 
to become offensive, and yet this is a 



rr.i!' 



Perhaps the • 



nof 



He has shown, by a great variety of 



idBvGoogIc 



(.02 ; 

disease is my garment changed : 
it bindelh me about as the collai 
of my coat. 

19 He hath east " me into the 
mire, and I am become like dust 



es, that 



to Rlolliii 



sickness. 
ir IC hmi- 



p08try I 
ansiely, 

eik me about as the collar of my 
The collar of my tu-aic, or under 
ment. This was motie IJko a sliirt, 
to be ^ihered around the neck, and 
t Ilia disease iittod 



20 I cry unto thee, and thou 
dost not hear me ; I stand up, 
and thou regard est me not. 

21 Thou art ' become cruel to 
me : with thy 'strong hand thou 
opposes! thyself against me. 

a Ocslretiglll nfUiy kmd, 

is from an obaelele roo( ■^'3 — not 
found in Hebrew. The AraVio root 
« wJT~i — nearly the aaine as this, 
leans lo break with violence; to 
lot Bj an enemy ; tJien to be en- 
iged. Ill the Syriae, the primary idea 









I, that of a 









19. He hath cast me into the mire 
That is, God liaa done it. In this 
book the name of God is often under- 
stood where the speaker s . ._ 
avoid it, in order that it may not be 
needltssly repealed. On the mean- 
ing of iJie oipressioiv here, see Notes 



soldi. 



i then 
■M of violence 



The 

curs in Hebrew in the follow 
lea, nnd is translated in the 
ig manner. It is rendered 
Deul. isxii. 33, Jobs: " 



. 17. : 



i. 11, 



oh. i. 



31. 



3«.d I a 



like dual aad ashes. Eithei 
ance, or I am regarded as being as 
worthless as the mire of the streels. 
Rosen m Oiler supposes tl means, "1 
am more like a mass of inanimate 
matter than a living man." 

20. / cry unto lliee, and thou dost 
not hear me. This was a complaint 
which Job often made, that he could 
nolgetlheearofGod, that his pray- 

conld notgpt his ^ause before him. 
Comp. ch. xiii 3, 19, seq., and ch. 
xxvii. 9. 1[ / staati up Standing 
was a common posture of prayer 
among the an'ienls See Heb. li, 
ai. 1 Kings Mil 14, 55 Neh. is. 2. 
Thomeaningis, (hat when Job stood 
up lo pray, God did not regard his 
prayer. 

21. Thou art become cruel to me. 

Marg. tunttd to be. This language, 

applied fo God, seems to be hfrsh and 

" jverent, and it may well be in- 

rod whether the 






ii.9, Jer. 1 
d fierce in Job xii. 10. 
lers it, mutatus mUii in 
1 art changed so as 
- - '■ -'a LXX 
r \t, dri?.tt!fi6foii — unmerciful; 
r, Du bist mir verwandell 

ed (0 me into a cruel one;"' 
J Umbreil, Noyes, and transla- 
:enerttlly. Perhaps the word 
severe, or harsh, would er 






l(.nd,TholleL 



ich Job 






nthe! 
is often beci 



admitted 



U IFith 
tay strong hand. Marg. tlie strength. 
So the Hebrew. The hand is the in- 
strument by which we accomplish 
any thing; and hence any thing 
which God does is traced lo his 
hand. % Thau opposest thyself against 
iWBian. The word oa-i — 



lie 
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or persecutes me. The meaning is, 
thai (iod had become his autveraary, 
or had set himself against him. 
There viae a eeverity in his dealings 
with him as if he had become n fuB. 
93. Thou Uftesl me up to the teind. 
The sense here U, thai lie was lifted 
up as stubble is by a iGmpeat, and 
driven mercilessly iilong. The figure 
of riding upon the wind or the whirl- 
wind, ii common in Oriental writers, 
and indeed eUewhere. So Milton 



" They 






So Addison, speaking of the angel 
Almighty, aajs. 



CoverrJate renders this ve 
times past thou didst set t 
high, as it were above the - 
now hast thou given n 



fsind, 
but that the 
lie is lifted up and borne aloft tike a 
oloud. But the image of chaff or 
straw lahen up by the whirlwind and 
driven about, seems best to accord 
with the scope of the passage. The 
idea is, that the tempest of calamity 
had swept every thing away, and had 
driven him about as a worthless ob- 
ject, until he was wasted away and 
ruined. Jt is posEible that Job refera 
in lliis passage to the sand-siona 

gerts of Arabia. The following de- 
scription of such a atorm by Mr. 
Bruce (vol. iv. pp. 553, 554), will 
furnish an illustration of the force 
and sublimity of the passage. It is 
copied from Taylor's Fragments, in 
Colmcl's Dictionary, vol. iii, 235: 
" On the fourteenth," says Bruce, 



L N.ega, 



1 the 



north. At one o doch we alighted 
among some acacia trees at Waadi 
el Halboub, having gone iwenty-one 
miles. We were here at once surprised 
and terrified by a sight, surely one of 
the mostmagnificcnt in the world. In 
that vast expanse of deaerpfrom west 

number uf prodigious piilars of sand 
at different distances, at times laoving 
with great etlerit^, at others stalking 
on with a majestic slowness ; at in- 
tervals we thought they were coming 
in a very few minutes to overwhelm 
us, and small quantities of sand did 
actually more than once reach us. 
Again they would retreat so us to ba 
almostoul of sight— their tops reach- 
ing totke-ca-yciauds. There the tops 
oflen aeparaled from the bodies ; and 
these, once disjoined, dispersed in the 
air, and did not appear more. Some- 
times they were broken near the mid- 
dle, as if struck with a large cannon 
shot. About noon they began to ad- 
vance with considerable swiftness 
upon us, the wind being verv strong 
at north. Eleven of them' ranged 
alongside of us about the distance of 
three miles. The greatest diameter 
of the largest appeared to me at that 



5 if it 1 



juld n 



m\b a 



feet. They retired fror 
wind at south-east, leaving an im- 
pression upon my mind to whii;h I 
can give no name, though surely one 
ingredient in it was fear, with a con- 
siderable deal of wonder and aalon- 
ishment. It was in vain to think of 
flying; the Bwiftest horae, or fastest 
sailing ship, could be of no use to 
carry us out of this danger, and the 



full p 



f this 



if to the spot where I atood, and lei 
•ecamelsgainonmesomuchinmv 
ite of lameness, that it was with 
me difficulty I could overtake 

"The whole of our company were 
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23 For I know that Ihou wilt 



imagined tliat lliey were ad' 
into whirlwinds of movins 
from whicli thsy should n( 
able to extricate themselve 



IS of l[ie plain had all 



found, upoa waken! 
ing, that one side "was perfectly 
buned in the sand that the wind had 
blown above us in the night. 

"Tbesun shiningthrooghlhe pil- 
lars, which were tTiicker, and con- 
tained more aaud, apparenlly, than 
any of the preceding days, seemed to 
give those neatest us an HnnenronA^ 
as if spotted 



bring me to deatli, and to tiip 
house appointed " for all living. 



t befoti 



! how Job's 



ir than 



the 



latkahle 

seemed 



araofgold. 1 di 
e ihej Beomed t. 
liles. The mos 
, Iha 



olie< 



irrounded by Iha 
...... „., „„, it,,, ,n going round by 

Chaigie toward Dougola, and seldom 






observed a 

"ian, passing a 
le Magizan, b 

Itiat (urn ; whereas the , 

always on the opposite side of i 
course, coming upon us from i 

" The same appearance of niovi 
pillars of sand presented Ihcraseli 
lo us (his day in form and dispositi 
like those we had seen at Wai 
Halboub, only they seemed lo 

They came several "iLes^ in a"d?n 
tion close upon us, that is, I belie' 
within less than two milea. They 
began, immediately after sunrise, like 
a iTiiok wood, and almost darkened 
Ihe sun ; his rays shining through 
them for near an hour, gave them an 
appearance of pillars of lire." 
"If my conjecture," says Tayli 



might rise lo great grandeur, import- 
ance, and even terror, in the sigEt of 
beholders ; might ride upon the wind, 
which bears it about, causing it to 
advance, or to recede ; and, after all, 
when the wind diminishes, might 
disperse, dissipate, melt this pillar of 
sand into the undistinguished level 
of the desert. This comparison seems 
to be precisely adapted to the mind of 



informed of, si 



J him." If .ind 
.«. Marg. or 



nagerj, i 



i mag- 



dissoivest my substat 
ittisdom. The word 
soleest;- means to melt, to flow down, 
and then to cause to melt, lo cause lo 
pine away and perish. Isa. kiv, 6. 
It is applied lo a host or army that 
appears lo melt away. I Sam. iiv. 16. 
It ts also applied to one who seems lo 
melt away willi fear and terror. Es. 
IV. 15. Josh. ii. it, 24. Here the 
meaning probably is, that God caused 
Job lo melt away, as it were, with 
rors and alarms. He was like one 
rghl up in a whirlwind, and driven 
ngwith the storm, and who, in 
such circumstsnces, would be dis- 
ilved with fear. The word ren- 
dered substance (n^lSn) has been 
very variously inlerpreled. The 






ielp, deliver 



1 the I 



purpose, 
iderstand- 
'. 12,vi.l3, si. 6. But 
unong others Gesanius, 
, and Noyes, il is supposed 
that il should be read as a verb, 
n^tin from n,1lri_to fear. Accord- 



by some, a 
Umbreil, i 



mg 



> Ibis, the 



rrifiest i 



This 






ue interpretation. 
23. For I knov) that thou jBilt Mnit 
e to death. This is tiie language of 
;spair. Occasionally Job seems io 
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24 Howbeit he will not stretch 



raitie» would pass by, and lliat God 
would allow hUself to be his friencf 
on oarlh (corap. Notes on cli. ii:i. 25. 
aaq.), and at other times lie utters tht 
luoguBge of daapair. Sueii would bi 
commonly the cose with a good man 
affliclad as he was, and agitated with 
alternate hopes and fearfl. We 

contradictions. All that inspira 
is responsible for, is the fair record of 
his feelings ; and (hat he should hava 
ttl tern ate Lopes and fears is in enl' 
accordanco with wliat occurs wli 
WB are afHicted. Here the view 
his sorrows appears to have been ,. 
overwhelming, that he says he knew 
they must terminate in doath. The 
phrase ' to death ' means to the Iiousa 
of the dead, or to the place where the 
tlead are. Umireit. If ^nil to the 
house appointed for all lining. The 
grave. Comp. Hbb. ii. 27. Thai 
house Of home is ' appoinled ' for all. 
It is not a mailer of chance ihat.we 
come there, but it is because the 
Great Arbiter of life has so ordained 
What an affecting consideration il 
should be, that sudi a house is desig- 
nated fur all I A house so dark, so 
" ry, so .... 
1 thrones; for all 
that move in the halls of music and 
pleasure ; for all that mil along in 
splendid carriages; for all the beau - 
tillil, the gaj', the vigorous, the man- 
ly ; for all in the marts of business, 
in the low scenes of dissipation, and 
in the sanctuary of God ; for every 
one who is young, and every one 
who is aged, this ia the home I Here 
they come at last ; and hers they lie 
down in the narrow bed '. God's 
hand will bring them all there ; and 
there will tliej^ lie till his voice sum- 
mons theni to judgment I 

24. Hojobtit he will not stretch out 
his hand to the grave. Marg. heap, 

conveys no very clear idea, and it is 
quile evident that our translators 



out his liand to the ' grave, though 
they cry in his des' 



andalli 






rely t. 



I late it lilerally; ""The'v.,,.,, „a» »„,■„ 
renderedby every expositor almost in 
his own way ; and though almost no 
two of ihom agree, yet it is remark- 
able that the versions given are all 

, beanliful, and furnish a sense that 
agrees well with ihe scope of the 
passage. The Vulgate 



to thei 



iraplio. 



— will 
and if 
' The 



Sept., "For O that I could lay vio- 
lent hands on myself, or beseech 
another, and he would do it for me " 
Luther renders it, "Yet he shall not 
stretch out Ihe hand to the charnel- 
house, and they shall not cry before 
his destruction." Noyes ; 



"When 












QQlhs 



According to this inlerpretnlion, Job 
speaks here in bitter irony. 'I would 
gladly die,' says he, 'if God would 
ily suffer me to be quiet when 1 
1 dead.' Ha would be willing that 
e edifice of the body should be 
ken down, provided the ruins might 
St in peace. KosenmQller gives 
...e same sense as that eiprHssed bj 
Noyes. Amidst this variety of inter- 
pretation, it is by no means easy to 
determine on the true meaning of 
the passage. The principal difficulty 
in the eiposition lies in the word 
^S?, rendered in the ten 'in ihe 
grave,' and in the margin ' heap.' If 
that word is compounded of the pre- 
position a and ■'y, it means literally, 
'in ruins, or in rubbish '—fur so tlie 
word ■'S is used in Mic, i. 6. Jor 
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25 Did not I weep for him 
that was ' in trouble 1 was not 
tnj soul grieved for the poor ? 

iivi. 18, Mic. iii. 12. Ps. IxsLx, 1. 
Mum, xxxiii. 45. Bui Geaenius Bup- 
poses it to be a single word, from the 
obsolete root nsa, Chaldee KS=, to 
jiraij, to petition; and uccording to 
ibis the raeaning is, ' Yea, prayer is 
nougbl when he slratohes out his 
hand ; oiid in his [God's] deslriic- 
tion, tbeir cry availelh not:" Prof. 
Lee understands the word CSS) in 
llie same sense, but gives n some- 
wFiHt difierent meaning to the whole 
pHHsage. According to iiiin the 
meaning is, ' NeverllielesB, upon 
prayer thou wilt not lay thine hand ; 
surely, when he deslroyelh, in ibis 
alone there is safety,' Schullens ac- 
cords very nearly in the sentiment 
eiipressed by Umbreit, and renders 
it, " Yet not even in the tomb would 
he relax his band, if 



allet 



ther 



Til is 

borders on impiely, and should not 
be adopted if it is possible to avoid 
it. It looks as if Job felt that God 
was disposed to pursue his animosity 
even into the regions of the dead, and 
thiit he would have pleasure in car- 
rying on the work of destruction and 



After the 



1 the 






IS of tt 



gravi 



I able 



e of 



Joh n 



general and important principle — that 
there was rest in the grave. He said 
he knew that God would bring him 
down there, bnt that would be a stiite 
of repose. The hand of God produ- 
cing pain, would not reach there, nor 
jtould the sorrows experienced in 
this world be felt there, provided 
there had been a praying life. Not- 
wilhslanding all his afHi ' 



>uld d 



1 Iha 



, be had t 
jnRdence in God. Agreeably t 
'.his, ihc folloiviiig paroplirofie nil 



convey the true sense. 'I know 
that he will bring me to the grave. 
Ifevtrtktltss (Tjli), over the ruins 
(15?)— of my body, the ruins in the 
grave — he will not stretch /mt hia 
hand — to afflict me there or to pursue 
those who lie there with calamity 
and judgment ; if in Ms destruction 
(IT'S:?)— in the destruction or desola- 
tion which God brings upon men — 
among- (Afro (IH?) — among those who 
are thus consigned to the ruins of the 
grave— (Aere is prayer (?1!ti) ; if there 
has been supplication offered to him, 
or a cry for mercy has gone up before 
him.' This paraphrase embraces 
every word of the original ; saves 
the necessity of attempting to change 
the text, as has been often done, and 
gives a meaning wiiich accords with 
the scope of the passage, and with 
the uniform belief of Job, that God 
would ultimately vindicate him, and 
show that he himself was right in his 
government. 

25. Did tiol I weep, &.c. Job here ap- 
peals to his former life, and says that 
It had been a charaiteristic of his li<e 
to manifest compassion lo the afHict- 
ed and the poor. Hts object in doing 
this is, evidently, to show how re- 
markable it was that he was so much 
afflicted. 'Did I deserve,' the sense 
is, 'such a hard lot? Has it been 
brought on me by mj own fault, or 
- * ' ■ " 'Te wher " 



mpasBi 






others 



So far from it, he says, that his 
whole life had been distinguished for 
tender compassion for those in dis- 
tress and want. IF In trouble. Marg. 
as in Hebrew, hard of day. So wrj 
say, " a man has a hard time of it," 
or has a hard tot. 

26. When I looked for good. When 
I supposed that respect wfuld be 
shown me ; or when I loo.ted for- 
ward to an honored old age. I ex* 
peeled to bo made h.ijipy Kiid pris- 
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when I waited for light, ther 
r.ame darkness. 

27 My bowels boiled, an 
rested not ; the days of affliotio. 

perii'u iLrough life, as the result c 
my aprighliiess a.id benevolence 
but, instead of timt, calamity ram 
and swept all my comforts bwhj 
He experienced the inatability whio, 
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prevented n 



cBlled 



3ipetii 



and the divine dealings with him 
showed that no reliance could be 
placed on confident plana of happi- 
ness in this life. 

ii7. My bowels bmled. Or rather. 
My bowels boil — for he refers Co bis 
presantcircumstaDcea, and not to the 
paat. It is clear Hint by Ihia phraae 
he designs to describe deep affliction. 
The bowela, in the Scripmres, are 
repreaented as the seat of (he aifec- 
tions. By (his is meant the upper 
oowela, or the region of the heart 
nnd tlie lunga. The reaaon is, that 
deep emotions of the mind nre felt 
there. The heart beats quick : or it 
is heavy and pained ; or it seems to 
melt within us in (be exercise of pity 

Isa. xvi. 11. The idea liere is, that 
the seat of sorrow and of grief was 
affected by his calamitiea. Nor was 
the ieeling slight. Hia emotions he 
compared with agitated, boiling wa- 
ter. It is possible that there is an 
illuaion here to (be inflammatory 
nature of his disease, producing inter- 
nal heat and pain; but it is more 
probable that he refers to the mental 
anguiah which he endured. M The 
days of agliclion pTtvenied me. Lite- 
rally, ' have anticipated me ' — for ao 
the moid prevent was formerly used, 
and so it is uniformly used in the 
Bible. Notes on Job iii. 13. Corap. 
I's, Jix, 30, lixix. 8, Ixxxviii. 13, 
exix. 148, 1 Thess, iv. 15. There is 
in the Hebrew word (C^R) the idea 
(hat days of anguish came in an un- 
expected manner, or that they antici- 
pated the fultilmeiit of his plans. 
All his achemes and hopes of life had 



the sun : I stood up, and cried 
in the congregation. 

jeen anticipated by these overwhelm 

ng sorrows, 
28. / meat vtourning. Or rather, 

I go,' in the present tense, for he is 
low referring to his present oalami- 



what w 



The 



word rendered 'mourning,' hov 
ever pip), means here rather to be 
dark, djngy, tanned. It literally 
means to be foul or turbid, like a to-- 
rent, Job vi. 16; then to go about ii 
filthy garments, as they do who 
mourn, Job v, 11. Jer. xiv. 2; then 
to be dusky, or of a dark color, or to 
become dark. Thus it is applied to 
the Bun and moon becoming dark in 
an eclipse, or when covered with 
clouds, Jer. iv. 38. Joel ii. 10, iv. 15. 
Mic. iil. 6. Here it refers to the fact 
that, by the mere force of his disease, 
his skin had become dark and swar- 
thy, though he had not been exposed 
to the burning rays of the sun. The 
wrath of God had burned upon him, 
and he had become block under It 
Jerome, however, renders hmocrens, 
mourning. The LXX, " I go groan- 
ing (flTfiw) without restraint, or 
limit'— ^.'iU ^ijiZv. The aialdee 
translates it C=;K, black. IT Without 
the sun. Without being exposed to 
the sun ; or without tbe agency of 
the Bun. Though not exposed, he 
had become as dark as if he had been 
a day-laborer exposed to a burning 
sun IF I stood up. Or, 1 stand up. 
II And eritd in the congregation. I 
my cries in the congregation, 

bled people. Once I stood up to 
counsel thein, and they hung upon 
my lips for advice; now 1 stand up 
inly to weep over my accumulated 
iaiamities. This indicates the greai 
change which had come upon him, 
ind the depth of his sorrows. A man 
vill weep readily in private ; but he 
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99 I am a brother (o dragons, 
ind a companion to ' owls. 
30 My skin " is black upo 



me, and my bones are burnt with 
SI My harp also is turned to 



ivitl bi 



odoit 



ifhe. 



jnded by 
29. / am a brother to dragons. 
That is, ray loud comt' ' 
cries reeemhle the doUM 
wild aD)inals,or of the most frigtilful 
monatera. The word 'brother' ' 
onen used in ttiis sense, to denol 
»imitariiy in any respect. The wor 
dragora here (^''tR, tdnnim) denote 
properly n sea-tnonster, a great fis) 
B crocodile ; or the fEiaeied nnimi 
with wings called a dragon, 8e 
Notes on Isa. xiii. 23. Geaeniu! 
Umbreie, and Noyea, render llii 
word here j«c/iois— an animal b( 
tween a dog aod a fox, or a wolf and 
a fox; an animal that abounds in dea- 
eria end eoliludee, and tllat makea a 
dolefiil cry in the night. So the Sy- 
riae renders it l^SC— an animal re- 
sembling It dog ; a wild dog. Cas- 
tell. This idea agrees with the scope 
of the paasage better than the com- 
mon reference to a sea-manstei or a 
crocodile. " The Deeb, or Jatkal," 
says Shaw, " is of a darker color tiian 
the fox, and about the same bigness. 
It yelps every night about the gar- 
dens and villages, Ceding upon roots. 



■ichis 



The' 



howl, i. 



and the . ^ 
the description of a jackal than the 
hissing of a serpent or the noise of 
the crocodile. Bochart supposes 
that the allusion Is to dragons, be- 
cause they erect their heads, and 
their jaws are drawn open, and they 
»ei!Di to be complaining against God 
on account oFtiieir humble and mise- 
rable condition. Taylor (Concord.) 
apposes it meana jackals or tliocs, 
and refers to the following places 
where the word may be so used. Pa. 
iliv. 19. isa. iiii.23, ixiiv. 13, xxyv. 
7, xliii. 20. Jer. ix. Jl, x.'22, slix 



Marg. t 

to brother in the other member of the 
parallelism, to denote resemblance. 
The Hebrew, here rendered owls,is, 
literally, daughters of answering, or 
clamor— ri-ys^, niK. Tlie name U 
given on account of the plaintive and 
mournful cry which is made. Bo- 
charl, Gesenius supposes, however, 
that it Is on account of its greediness 
and gluttony. The name ' daughters 
of the ostrich ' denotes properly the 
female ostrich. The phrase is, how- 
ever, put for Uie ostrich of both sexes 
in many places. See Gesenius on 
the word rij?^. Com p. Notes on 
Isa. liii. 31. For a full eiaminalioB 
of the meaning of the phrase, see 
Bochart, Hieroz. P. ii. L. 2. cap. Jiv. 
pp. 218-231. See also ch. xisix. 
13-17. There can be little doubt 
that the ostrich is here intended, and 
Job means to say that his mourning 
resembled the doleful nojae made by 
the oatrich in the lonely desert. 
Shaw, in hia Travels, says that dur- 
ing the night " they [the ostriches] 
ma.ke very doleful and hideous nois- 

the roaring of a lion ; a 



:iuld b 



mblan 



the hoarser voice of other quadru- 
ds, particularly of the bull and the 
. I have often heard them groan as 
if they were in the greatest agoniei^." 
. JHy skin is Mack vpon me. See 
18. It had become black by the 
force of the disease. IT My bones are 
burnl v>itk hiat. The bones, in the 
Scriptures, are often represented aa 
the seat of pain. The disease of Job 
seems to have pervaded the whole 
body. If it was the elephantiasis 
(see Notes on ch. ii. 7, 8), these ef- 
fects would be naturally produced 
31. -Ifi, harp also is turned to 
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mourning, and my o 
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fan into the | i oice of them that 



lUKTiting. Wliat furmerly gave 
heeifiil sounds, now gives onlj 
lotes of plaintiveness and lamenla- 
loa. The harp was probably an 
nslrumenl ori^inalljr dBsigned to 
ive sounds of joj. For a desorip- I 
,„„.f ;, ...e Notes r- ■ " •- i 






Iiad 



n lea. t. 12. 



, as would appear, on joy. 
IS, but Job now savB ilini 
id to grief. All thE 
with him had fled, 
taken away; his friends 
; they who had trealeij 



Md my organ. The form of what distance, or treated him with t 
is here called the organ, is not cor- tempt ; hi ' ' " 
lainty linown. The word aSS" jj I his forme 

doubtless from =5S, ta breathe, to I *^''°!' °t 
,, J , . . 1 the dark 

blow; and most probably (he xnslru- disease, and the instrumenla'cf 

Tr a d«'en"p.l"n'of ™r .ee' /ofes ""'"''^ ""^ «"'' '"''"'' ""'^ "'" 
on Isa. V. la. This instrument, also. ^'"■'■""■ 



health was departed, and 

appearance, indicating a 

flluence, was changed for 

iplexion produced by 
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.. _ ^ButJfUl rindica^oD ^"liiepVivaie iifeof jib." V i^noC to Te rLa'ilS'^BlM'reit"i'n"lhB 
¥h'" hld°b"'°Vhr'^'1th''''"^'of"' " °""'° '"'^'"^ ^^ ""' '"^'"''tioM of .U" ft'Bndi. 
o^Ll proof that he was b wicked man. Jff ch.^xii. ho™ad"iiksd o7lSp«»lfc llfoihia'S 

Ihli chaplor he roBi into b delail of Ihc principle" on which hirpriTate^oonSuot ™ rotulaladl 
Md meintuoi bli integnlj in if gard lo i^ia condncl there. While fii> main deBlgn m. to meet 

ofGod, e. iflherwereeeVlrr^d'haKh.°%e y\. SS^ST. 'flSt'tEe'piow™ w.SlAl.li''hi^lJi1S 

may be thought of the propriety of hi. dwelW on tlie virtues of "h^ ow pl-i-^w life Tn &l 

palriarchei tim<9 an conilltutlng Irne pielj, and of the natare of Ime piety in all ages and 

ThainanefUiechapler Is to specify certain of the leading flitoes of pieljr, and to deny that 
if he hatt been goihy. Tha teltowing ie a njmmary of the virloei spacified. ™^ 

ft.) CSiiatitr, Ti. 1-4. He laye Iliat he bad eo eonacientioaBlT adii<?r<!d ta that virtue, that he 
di 1 not even idlow hlmiMirto hnk on it miid.'ver. I. He kueu' thit God would paniah tUig lin, 
•IT. 3; he knew that hii eye n« all hie ivaye, ver. 4. f , 

" ' and BxeoTtn ilf lift, re. 5, 6. He eays [hat he hsd not walked in a ilin and 

Tor. B, aad aika that he might on Ihii ii^jeEt he weighed in an even bettnce, 

(3.) VfrigUxat itadfiirita l^lift,-n.7,e. RasaysthBt bis steps had not beca turned out of 
the way, anS that no stain ofca.ed to hie hande, Tei. T, if there di^, bo asked Ibal he might be 
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If he had beea, lis could Dot anaWBr God vihoa ha Iboulr) call hiir 
luna God had made him aod Uiam, ver. IS. 

(6p) BeHtioUfue tewardt tHe pom-j fAe vJidoBf and CAe fiiOUrteBK. i 
had hean guiltj of neglecting them ; if he hod causod the wiila 
mociel Bldiie, or bad [efnsedtu clothe Ibe naked, or to vindicate t 
wsi willing that hii arm ahould fall fnnn bie iboulOai -blade. 

(T.) Reulimjhmidoltlty., vs. Si-SB. He had not put hie liuit 



He la^e th 
of'ihe fatlie'i 



puniihettby the judga, far he wuuld have Ai 

alloned bie menth to imprecate a curee on t 
(8.) SiltRlaKtv,n.31,39. Evenlliaie th 



sd tiie Gcd ahcrve. 



(la) fVmlsiiiftwR ncret tiA, vt. 33-37. He had not auempled to conical hieofieneaa, nor to 
Diaak them by hiding tfaem in hie boeom, vb. 33, 34. Here he ceuld holdly make iiis appeal to 
God, and wished that tha reoord waro made, aud tiiat oil iiii tliouffhtei motiver, and plaos v/eia 
recorded. He itjri that It would be inch a perfect TindleatiaD ofhie inuoceoee, ibit he would 
Mka it trinmphantl; on hie ehouldar Kod bind it u a diadem oo hij heed, v>. 35-31. 

(11.) SmeitgUaarit eAenin lAi purHtoH ml bm if bad, vs. 3S-4n. Ho saya that he bad 
not seized npon the land of otheia by violence, at coltivated it witliout payiog fin its ute, ec 
th>ttbetaDdiUBireouidiiDlcryouta«aln>thlm,Ti.3S,39. If he had, he eeked that on hi> 

awerted his inlagiity, be aarf thnt be was" done?" HTregaided'hi^chatBcter'M'vindiMlSS, J^d 



I 



MADE a covenant with n 



loilll. 31 



eyes ; ° whj then should I think ' 
upon a maid ? 



ejra, Tho firal virtue of his private 
life to which Job refers is chaEtil^-, 
Such wae his sense of the importance 
of this, and of Che danger lo which 
man was exposeil, Ihat he bad sol- 
emnly resolved not lo ihtnk upon a 
young female. The phrase here, " I 

pnetical, meaning that he solemnly 
resolved. A covenant is of a sacred 
and binding nature ; and the strength 
of his resolution was as great as if 
he had made a solemn compact. A 






.ally 



made by staying 
lice, and the compact was ratified 
over the animal ihat was alaiit, by a 
hind of imprecation that if tho com- 
pact was violated the same destruc- 
tion might fall on the violators which 
fell.on the head of the victim. This 
idea cf cutting vp a victim on occa- 

ed in most languages. So the Greek 



the Latin icere fiEdus — to strike a 
leigiie, in allusion to the striking 
down, or slaying of an animal on the 
occasion. And so the Hebrew, as in 
the place before us, ri'lD TT'iS — to 
cut a covenartt, ftota cutting down, or 
cutting in pieces the victim over 

this esplained at length in the Notes 
on Heb. ix 16. By the language here. 
Job means that be had resolved, in 
the most solemn manner, that be 
would not allow his eyes or Ihougbts 
lo endanger him by improperly con- 
lemplating a woman. II Why then 
should I think vpoa a maid ? Upon 
a virgin — njlha'SS . Comp, Prov. 
vi. S5, " Lust not alter her beauty in 
thine heart ; neither let her tahe Ihee 
with her eyelids." See, also, ihe 
fearflil and solemn declaration of the 
Saviour in Matth. y. 98. There is 
much emphasis in the expression 
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2 For what portion of God is- 
tkere from abovG '? and lohat in- 
heritiiiice of the Almighty from 
Oil high ■( 

used hero by Job. He dofis not 
■nerely say that he had not tboKglit 
m tliuC manner, but that the thing 
was moral I J impossible that lie should 
have done it. Any charge of that 
kind, or any suspicion of it, he woutd 
repel with indisnalion. His purpose 

benrt, had been so settled, that it 
was imviiasible that he could have 
olfended in that reEpocl. His pur- 
pose, also, not to t/iink on this sub- 
ject, showed the extent of the re- 
striction imposod on himseir It was 
not merely hi ' ' '* ' ' 






not to suffer the mim 
rupted by dwelling on imp 
mholj-das 



•n of patriarchal religiuo. We may 
-emark here, that if a man wishes to 
irityoflife,bi 



lelf— 1 



ucha 



IS this 



'ilh him 



I solemn, 
iffer his mind 
Hn improper 



arm, that he ^ill not s 

Ibougbl. " The very . 
■mpure thought through the mind 
leaves pollution behind it ;" and (he 
tutbreaking crimes of life are just the 
esnit of allowing the imagination to 
Iwell on impure images. As the tyt 
■a the great source of danger (comp. 
Matlh. V. 28. 2 Peter ii. 14), there 
should be a solemn purpose that that 
should he pure, and that any sacrifice 
should be made rallier than allow in- 
dulgence to a wanton gaze. Comp. 



lark i 



, 47. No n 



mui- 


h guardeJ on 


his subje 


t; no 




ever yet made t 


00 solemn 






t with his ey 


B, and w 


th bis 


who 


fl son!, to ba ch 






3 


For what portio 


nofGod\ 


there 


/rom 


ahove ? Or 


rather, 


U'hat 


portion should I the 


n IiavB fro 


TlGod 



3 Is not desttuci-ion to the 
wicked ! and a strange ptmish- 
ment to the workers of iniquity 1 



who reigns above ?' Job asks with 
emphasis, what portion or reward he 
should expect from God who reign; 
ou high, if he had not made such 9 
covenant with his eyes, and if he had 
given the reins to loose and wanton 
thoughts i* This question he himself 
answers in the following verse, and 
says, that he could have eipected 
only destruction from the Almighty, 
3 Is Ttot deatruetion to the wieked 9 
That is. Job says that he was well 
aware that destrnction would over- 
take the wicked, and (bat if he had 



mput 



. desii 



ho could have looked for nothing 
else. Well knowing this, he says, 
he had guarded himself in the most 
careful manner from sin, and had 
labored with the greatest assiduity to 
keep his eyes and his heart pure. IT 
Md a strange punishment— "MJ . 
The word hero used, means literally 
strangeneas — a strange thing, some- 



nlhe 



ed. It is used here e 
sense of a strange or unusual punish- 
ment ; something which does not oc- 
cur in the ordinary course uf events. 
The sense is, (hat for the sin here 
particularly referred to, God would 
interpose to inflict vengeance in a 

ordinary dealings of his providence, 

adopted peculiarly to ihis sin, and 
which would mark it with liis especial 
displeasure. Has it not been so in 
all ages ? The Vulgate renders it, 
alienatio, and the LXX in a Hmilnr 
manner — analXatiileiiiiq — and they 
seem to have understood it as follow- 
ed by enti~e alienation from God ; an 






}uld t 



sustained by a reference to the history 
of the sin referred to by Job. There 
is no sin that so much poisons all the 
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4 Doth " not he see my waya, 
and count all my steps? 

5 If* I have walked withvan- 
ity, or if my foot hath hasted to 

6 Let ' me be weighed J 



« «->ii 



of 



Dotk he not see iny jo^ys ? 
!r means lliat God was a witneea 
II that he did— hia tliouglits, 
id deeds, and would punish 



iinpropBr feelings and thoughts; or 
that Bince God sow all his tliougliis, 
he uould boldly appeal to him as a 
witness of his innocence in this mat- 
ter, and III proof that his life and 
heart were pure. Rosen in u Her adopts 
the latter interpretation ; Herder 
eeems (0 incline to the former. Um- 
breit renders it, " God himtelf must 
be a witness that I speak the truth.'" 
It is not easy to delcrniino which is 
the true meaning. Either of them 
will accord well with the scope of 
the passage. 

5. If I have tcatlced with vanity. 
This is the second specification in re- 
gard 10 hiB private deportment. He 
9ays that hia lifti had been sincere, 
upright, honest. The word vanity 
here is equivalent to fatstkood, far so 
the parallelism demands, and so the 
word (Slffl) is often used, Ps. xii. 3, 
xli. 7. Ex. I Jiii. 1, Deut, V. 17. Comp. 
IsH. i. i3. The meaningof Job here 
Is, that he had been true and honest. 
In his dealings with others he had not 
defrauded tbem ; he had not misre- 
presented things f he had spoken the 
exact truth, and had done that which 
was without deception or guile. IT If 
my foot kath hasted to deceit. That is, 
if I have gone to eiecule a purpose 
of deceit or fraud. Ha had nevar, 
on seeing an opporlunily where 
oihers might be detVauded, haetened 
to embrace it. Tha LXX render this 
verse, " If I liave walked iviih scoff- 



eveii balance, Ihst God may 
know mine integrity. 

7 If my step hath turned out 
of the way, and mine heart ' 
walked after mine eyes, and if 
any blot hath cleaved to mine 
hands ; 



foot! 



: rO.0,a 



-and if I 



(i. Let me be iceigked in an cntn, 
balance. Marg. him leeigh wc in 
balances of justice. That is, let him 
ascertain exacllj' my character, and 
treat me accordingly. If on (nil it 
be found that I am guilty in this 
respect, I consent to be punished ac- 
cordingly. Scales or balances are 
often used as emblematic of justice. 
Many suppose, however, that thh 
verae is a parenthesis, and that tlm 

verse 5, as well as to verse 7. But 
most probably the meaning is, (hat 
he consented to have bis life tried in 
thia respect in the most exact and 
rigid manner, and waa willing to 
abide the result. A man may ex- 
press such a consciousness of integ- 
rity in bis dealings with others, 
without any improper self-reliance or 
boasting. It may be a simple fact ot 
hich he may be certain, that be has 
ever meant to defraud any man. 
7. If my step hath turned out of the 
ay. The path in which I ouglit lo 
alk— the path of virtue, H .and 
mine heart walked after mine et/cs. 
That is, if I have coveted what my 
eyes havB beheld ; or if I have been 
determined by tha appearance of 
things rallier than by what ia right, { 
consent to bear the appropriate pun- 
ishment, f Jnd if any blot hath 
cleaned to -mine hands. To iiave clean 
hands is emblematic of innocence 
Job svii. 9. Ps, ixiv, 4 Comp.Matth, 
sxvii. 34. The word blot here, means 
stain, blemish. Dan, i. 4. The idea 
is, thot hia bands were pure, and Ihot 
been guilty of any act 



of fraud < 



otbei 



r of thei 



properly. 
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S Then Jef nje 
another eat ; yea, 
spring be rooted out. 

9 If mine heart have bei 
deceived by a woman ; or 1/ I 

ii.'rh^x.Utmtso«,,a»d In another 
mt. _ Thia la ihe impfecalioii whlcl 
he inTokHB, in case he haA beei 
guilty in ihrs respect. He consenlBi 
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■ing he rooted 
what I plant 



Corap. Deut.ixviii, 30. 
i4. IT Yca,letmyofftp, 
ovt. Or, rather, " Let 
ba rooted up." So Umbreili Noyea, 
Schultens, Rosenmairer, Herdor, and 
Lee understand it. There la no evi- 
dence that he here alludes to Lis 
cbiMren, for the eonneclion does not 
demand il, nor does (he word used 
here require such an Jnterpretalion 
The word B-XSNa-mBane properly 
shoots; thai ia, what springs out of 
any thing— as the earth, or a tree— 
fiom NS; —to go out, to go forth. It 
13 applied to the productions of the 
earth in Isa. xlii, 5, isijv. 1, and to 
children or posterity, in Isa. xxii 
34, lui. 9, Ixv, 23. Job Y. 35, nxi 8. 
Hare it refers evidently 10 the pro- 
ductions of the earth; and the idea 
is, that if be had been guilty of dis- 
honesty or fraud iu his dealings, he 
wished, that atl thai he had sowed 



my neighbotir's 



bavclaid wait at 

10 Then let nij wife grind 
unto another, and let others bow 
down upon her. 



opposed to 
adulleiy, ai 



h h. 



jin" in ver. 1. Tho 
here disclaims is 
says ibat his heart 
tlnred from conjugal 



should be I 



dup. 



■ If mine heart have been deceived 
hyavioman. If I bave been enticed 
by her beauty. The word rendered 
deceived (fltlB) mesns to open, io ex- 
pand. It is then applied to that 
which ia open or ingenuous; lo thai 
H hioh IS unanspjoious — like a youth ; 
and thence is used in the sense of 
being deceived, or enticed. Deut. li 
16. Ek. i«ii. 15. Prov. i. 10, ivi. 39. 
The word " woman " here probably 
means a married woman, and stands 



fidelity by Ihe 
woman. II Or it'ikaielaMi^lii'at 
tay neighbor's door. That is, to watch 
when he would be absent from home. 



8,9. '^' 

10 Then ht mg loife grind unto 
another. Lei her be subjected lo the 
deepest humiliation and degiadation 
Probably Job could not hare found 
language which would have more em- 
phatically expressed his sense of 
the enormity of thia crime, or his per- 
fectconBciousnesaofinnocence. The 
laet thing which a man would impre- 
cale on bimseif, would be ihal whicb 
IS specilied in Ibis verse. The word 
grind (iriB) meana to crush, to beat 
small; then to grind, as in a hand- 
mill. Judges jvi. 21. Num. xi. 8. 
This was usually the work of females 
and slaves. See Notes on Isa. ilvii. 
3. The meaning here is, ' Let my 
wife be the milLwetich lo another ; 
be his abject slave, and be treated 
by him with ihe deepest indienitv.' 
This passage has been undersiood by 
manr in a different sense, which the 
'el ism might seem lo demand, 



iuterpretalion. The 
Cogalur ui 









in illo Horatii (Satyr. L. i. Eel. ii. 
ver. 35), alicnas permolere vrores. 
In this sense the Rabbinic writers 
understand Judges ivi. 31 and Lam, 
V. 13. So also the Chaldee rendprs 



the phri 



.s (Tnlh c 
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1 1 For tills is an heinous 
crime; yea, it is " an iniquity 
to be punished by the judges. 



aLe.ec 



''^Vfil^'jcotat cum alio 'a%ormca; and 
so llie LXX seem to have understood 
it — difjitai ffjo icat ri yvvi\ /tav ^T*'pw. 
But probablj Job meant merely that 
his wife should be reduced to ths con- 
dition of servitude, ond be compelled 
to labor in the employ of another. 
We mny find here an answer to the 
opinion of Prof. Lee (in liis Nates on 
ver. 1), thnt the wile of Job was at 
this lime dead, and that ho was madi- 
tiiting the question about marrying 
again. May we not Jiere also find 
an instance of the. fidelity and for- 
giving spirit of Job towards a wife 
wlio is represented in the early part 
of this book as manifesting few quali- 
ties which could win the heart afan 
liusband ? There is no expression 
of impatience at her temper and her 
words on the. part of Job, and ho 
here speaks of it as the most serious 
of all cnlflinitiaa that could happen ; 
the most painful of all punishments, 
tlint lliat same wife should be reduced 
to a condition of servitude and degra- 
dation. 

11. For this is an heinojis crimt. 
This expresses Job's sense of the 
enormity of such an otience. He 
felt that there was no palliation for 

pretence, attempt to vindicate it. IT 
Wn iniquilii to be punished by the 
judges. A crime for the judges to 
determine on and decide. The sins 
wbicb Job bud speciiied before ibis, 
Hcro those of tbe htarl ; but here iie 
refers to a crime agoinst society— an 
iiironco which deserved the inlcrpo- 
sitiim of iho innglslrale. It may bo 
bliserved hero, that adultery has al- 
ways been rcgnrdod as a sin ' to bo 
]iunisboil by the jurlges.'^ In most 

death. Sue Notes on John viii. G. 

Iti. for ii iaa.^retbnl eonstivielh 
to dcstriiclioa. Tbis may mean that 



12 For it is a fire that con- 
sumeth to destruction, ' and 
wouid root out all mine increase. 

6 Mai. 3. 5. Ha. 13. 4. 



tliat would provoke God lo send de- 
struction, like a consuming tire, upon 
theoffender( RostnmidleT &nd/foyes), 
or more likely it is designed to he 
descriptive of the nature of the sin 
itself. According to tbis, the mean- 
ing is, that indulgence in this sin 
tends wholly to ruin and destroy a 
man. It is like a consuming brc, 
which sweeps away every thing be- 
fore it. It is destructive lo the body, 
the morals, the soul. Accordingly, 
it may be remarked that there is no 
one vice which pours such desolation 
through the soul ss licentiousness. 
See Riah on the Diseases of the 
Mind, It corrupts and taints all Ibe 
fountains of morals, and utterlv anni- 

hilal. 

intel . 

observer of the state of things in 
ciety, once remarked to me, that on 
coming to the city of Philadelphia, it 
was his fortune to be in the same 
boarding-house with a number o) 
young men, nearly all of whom were 
known to him to be of licenlioui 
habits. He has lived to watch theii 
course oflife ; and he remarked, that 
there was not one of them who did 
not ultimately show that he wag 
essentially corrupt and unprincipled 
in every department of morals. 
There is not any one propensity of 
man that spreads such a withering 
influence over the soul as this ; and, 
however it may be accounted for, i[ 
is certain that indulgence in this vice 
is a certiun evidence that the whole 
soul is corrupt, and that no reliance 
is to be placed on the man's virtue 
in any respect, or in reference lo any 
relation of life. H ^nd vtould root 
out all mine increase. By its deso 
tating HfTccta on my heart and life 
The meaning ia, that It would utterly 
ruin him. Comp. Luke xv. 13, 30. 

bear testimony to the truth of this 
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13 If I did despise the cause 
of my man-servant, or of my 
maid -servant, when they coii- 
lesided with me ; 

14 What then shall I do when 
God riseth up t and, when he 



Hov 



oany i 



/UoUy ruined in refer- 
once tu \,is worldly interests, aa well 
a: in leference to his gduI, by this 
vice I Conip. Prov. vii. Ho young 
man could do a better service to hira- 
sclf than to commit tbe whole ofthal 
ehapler to memory, and so engrave 

13. l/ldiddespi 
miin-servant . Job 
(iibject, on wliich lie claimed tbet 
(lis life bad been upright. It wag in 
reference to the treatment of his ser- 
vants. The meaning here is, ' I ne- 
ver refused to do strict justice to niy 
servants when they brought ihair 



eofmy 



jeforo 111 



when 



pinined that my dealings with them 
had been severe.' 11 When ikeij con- 
tended icitli me. That is, when they 
brought their RRUse before me, and 
complained that I had not provided 
for them comforl^ly, or that their 
task had been loo hard. If m any 
respect they GUpposed tbey had cause 
of complainl, I listened to ihem at- 
lenlivoly, and endeavored to do right. 
He did not take advantage of his 
pamer to oppress them, nor did he 
suppose that they bad no riglils of 
eny kind. It is evident, from this, 
that Job had tlioso who snatained lo 
him the relation oi servants ; but 
wheilier they were slaves, or hired 
servants, is not known. The Ian- 



doubled thi 
e.irly as the lime of Job. There Is 
no certain evidence that he held any 
stacrs, in ibe proper sense of the 
itirm, nor that lie regarded slavery bs 
right. Comp. N< . .. .. 



visiteth, what shall 1 ansv 
him? 

15 Did " not he that made 
in the womb make him ? a 
' did not one fashion us in I 



mb? 






omb. 



the 



thai had been in his employ in llie 
days of his prosperity, and auys that 
he had never taken advantage of his 
power or rank to do them wrong, 

14. mat then shall I do tohtn God 
tiselk up F That is, when he rises 

to execute impartial justice. Job 
admits that if he had done injustice 
to a servant, he would have reason 
to dread the divine indignation, and 
that he could have no excuse. "I 
tremble," said President Jeflerson, 
speaking of slavery in the United 
Slates, "when I remember ihal God 
iajust!" Jfotes on Virginia. H.Snrf 
when he xisiteth. When he comes 
to inspect human conduct. TJmbreil 
renders il, ' when ho punishes.' The 
word frisii is often used in this sense 
in (he Scriptures. 

15. Did Ttot he that mademe in the 
womb make him? Had we not one 
and the same Creator, and have we 
not consequently the same nature l 
We may observe in regard lo this 
senlimeni, <1.) That it indicates a 
Teiy advanced state of vie win rej^ard 
to man. The atlempi has been al- 
ways made by those who wish lo 
tyrannize over others, or who aim to 
make slaves of others, lo show that 
they are of a different race, and that 
' the design lor which they were 
made, ihey are wholly inferior. Ar- 
guments have been derived from 
their complexion, from their suppos- 
ed inferiority of intellect, and the 
deep degradation of their condition, 
otlea little above that of brutes, to 
prove thai they were originally infr- 
rior to the rest of mankind. On this 
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16 If I have withheld the 
poor from their desire, or hate 
caused the eyes of the widow to 
fail; 



laibly ! 



Ii that may be 



17 Or have eaten my moisi 
myself alone, aiid the fatherles 
hath not eaten thereof; 



shows lliBt Ji>b had derived his views 
from Bomelhing more than the specu- 
luti'Hifl of men, and the desire of 
power, when ha Btiys that he regard- 
ed all men as originally equal, and 
as having the same Creator. U is in 

been praclically very reluctant lo be- 
lieve, and which works its way very 
Blowlyevenyetontheenrth, Comp, 
Acts .Yvii. 26. (2.) This senUment, 
if fairly embraced and carried out, 
would soon deslrny slavery every 
where. If man /e/t that ibey were 
reducing to bondage those who weia 
originally on a level with themselves 
—made by the same God, with the 
same faculties, and for the same end ; 
if they fell that iii iheir very origin, 
in thair nature, there was that which 
could not be made mere propertg, il 
would soon abolish the whole sys- 
rem. ll is kept up only where men 
endeavor to convince themselves 
that (here is some OTiginal infeiioTity 
in Iha slave which makes il proper 
Ihat ha should be reduced to servi- 
tude and be held as property. But 
as soon as there can be diffused 
abroad the sentiment of Paul, that 
" God hath made ofona blood all na- 
tions of men," (Acts ivii. 261, or the 
sentiment of the patriarch Job, that 
' the same God made us and them in 
the womb,' that moment the shackles 
of the slave will fall, and he will be 
free. Henoe it is apparent, how 
Christianity, that carries this lesson 
on it? forefront, is the grand remedy 
for the evils of slavery, and needs 
only to be universally diffused to 
bring the system to an end. IT And 
did ■BOtaniffhionnsia the womb? 
SlBrH. Or, did he not faahioa us in 
one loomft ? The Hebrew will hear 
:Jon, but the parallel- 
■' at given in the 



The 



Agree 



whichever interpretation be adopt- 

, that they had a common origin ; 

that God would watch over them 

alike as his chililren ; and that, 

therefore, they had eqnai rights. 

16. If I ham withheld the poor 
from their desire. Job now turns lo. 
another class of virtues, regarded also 
as of great importance in the patri- 
nrchaf ages, kindness to the poor 
and the afflicted ; to tha fulherloss 
and the widow. He appeals to his 
former Jife aa this subject ; affirms 
that ha had a good conscience in the 
recollection of his dealings with 
them, and Impliedly declares that it 
could not have been for any deficien- 
cy in the exercise of these virtue" 



8 had c 



I, thai 



him. The meaning h 

had not denied to the poor thei 

If they had coma and desired bread 

of him, he had not withheld it. Sao 

eh. ssii. 7. IT Ot caustd the etjea of 

the widow to fail. That is, I have 

not frustrated her hopes, or disap. 

Eointed her expectations, when she 
as looked intently upon me, and 
desired my aid. The 'failing of llie 
ayes' refers to failing of the object of 
their expectation; or (he eipression 
means that she had not looked to 
him in vain. Seech, xi. 30. 

17. Or have eaten my morsd myself 
atone. If I have not imparled what 
I had, though ever so small, to others. 
This was in accordance with (he 
Oriental laws of hospitality. It is 
regarded as a fixed law among the 
Arabians, that the guest shall always 
be helped first, and lo that which is 
best; and no matter how needy the 



of hospitality demand that the slran- 
irer-irucsl shall hare the first nnd bcsl 
portion. Dr. Robinson, in his 'Bib. 
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teith a father, and I have guided 
'her from my mother's womb;) 



which it is exaculed among the 
Arabs. In the journejftom Suez to 
Mount Sinai, intending to furnbli a 
•upper for the Aralie in their employ, 



ind the 



fellov 



weile 



had 



mpment. 



bought a kid, 
place of thi 

night the kid waa killed' and roasted, 
and the Arnba were anticipating a 
savory supper. But those of whom 
they had bought the kid, IsBrned in 
eome way that (hey were to encamp 
near, and naturally concluded lliat 
the kid was bought to be eaten, aud 
followed them to the place of en- 
campment, to the number of five or 
six persons. " Now the stern law of 
Arabian hospitality detnands, that 

meal, whether there ba miicli or lit- 
tle, the Srst and boat portion must be 
laid before llie stranger. In this in- 
ftanoe the five or sii guests attained 
ibject, anJ had not only tbe 
dlingof the kid, but also the eating 
" it, while our poor Arabs, whose 
mouths had long been walering with 
cjpectalion, weie forced to take up 
with the fragmentB." Vol. i. 118. 
There is often, ■ ■ • 



stooditasiieitytn^ that he had it 
way neglected the widov 
fatherless, and affirming that the i 
phan had always, even from hia 
youth, foond a father in hira, and the 
widow a guide. Others, as our trans- 
'lalit is a pareniheB' 



thrown in to indicai 
course of life, althougi 
lion which he makes o 
had neglected the wid 
phan, is found in ve 
reads the (wo previous 






Noyes 



. Rose 



ntlllei 



n them, 



and 



th, 



of 



Umbreit regards 
us H parenlbesis. This is probably to 
be considered as the correct inlerpre- 
taCion, for this better agrees with the 
Hebrew than the other proposed. It 
implies a denial of having neglected 
the widow and the orphan, but the 
fall eipression of his abhorrence of a 
!harge of having done so, is to be 
iiund in the strong language in ver. 
B. The unusual Hebrew word 
'ikl^ stands probably for ''BS i-ia_ 
he was brought up with me." Tills 
brtn of the word does not elsewhere 
iccur. % ^s with a father. That is, 
he always found in me one who treat- 
ed him as a fether. The menning 
is, that he had always had under his 
care those who were orphans; that 
fiom his very youth they had been 



; a4id that they had net 






inflexible, " No sooner," says Shaw 
(Travels, vol. i. p. 20), " was our 
food prepared, than one of the Arabs, 
having placed himself on the highest 
spot of ground in the neighborhood, 
called out thrice with a loud voice to 
ail their brethren, the. sons of tht 
faithful, to come and partake of it ; 

though none of them were in view of benafiilng others'; 
perhaps within a hundred miles of! j„„g it all his life 

liindiiess — requiring that it should be 
ipecially t< ' 



'ho had the means 
ho had 



The great law of hospitality 
Job says be had carefully observed, 
and bad not withheld what he had 
from tl e poor and the fatherless. 

IS. Fv from my yovth he teas 
hov^ht up with me. This verse is 



Marg. ' That i 



I have guided her 



is, that he had bee 



The 
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19 If I have seen any perish 
for want of clothing, or any poor 
without covering ; 

20 If * his loins have not 
blessed me, and if he were not 
warmed with the fleece of my 
sheep ; 



selloi 



3Qd. IT From 



mother's leamb. Tliis cannol be lite- 
ToUy (rue, but it means that he hnd 
done it from early life ; or as we 
would say, he had alieays dona it. 

19. If I hajte seen, any perish,, &c. 
He turns to Dnother virtue of tho same 
general class — that of providing for 
ihe poor. The meaning is clear, (hat 
he had atwaya assisted the poor and 
needy. 

aO. If Ms laitm have not blessed me. 
This is a personification by which 
the part of (be body that had been 
lothed by the benevolence of Job, 
ippoeed to epeak and render him 



thanks. 



t the fatherless. 
have taken Hdvantnge of my rank, 
influence, and power, (o oppress and 
injure him, IT When I saw my kelp 
in the gale, Tlie gate of a city was 
a place of concourse ; a place where 
debates were held, and where justice 
was administered. Job speaks here 
of that part of his life when he was 
clothed with authority as a magis- 
trate, or when he had power and in- 
fluence as a public man. He says 
that he had never abused this power 
to oppress the fatherless. He had 
never taken advantage of his influ- 
ence to injure them, because he saw 
he had a strong parly under his con- 
trol, or because he hnd power enough 
to carry ha point, or because he had 
those under him who would sustain 



is spoken with reference 
feeble and defenceless 

therefore, liable to be 
those in power. 



I the usually 
londilion of 
is deprived 
and who is, 
k'ronged by 



21 If I have lifted up my 
hand against the fatherless, 
when I saw my help in the gate 

22 Then let mine arm fall 
from my shoulder-blade, and 
mine arm be broken from ' thfl 



of iti 



jsher 



his detestation of (he ofiences to 
which be tiere refers, vs. 16-S2. The 
word rendered aria hare ("r?) 
means properly the shoulder. Isu. 
'■"'■"""' "0. Comp, 



Norei 



■ Isa. 1 



14. Ther 
s believed, unles 



<, that 



s this is 
and the 
■ished, if 
he had been guilty, his shoulder 
might separate from tho blade. So 
Herder, RosenmOller, Umbreil, and 
Noyes render it ; and so the Vulgate 
and tho LXX. IT From my skonlditr 
blade. The scapula — the flat bone 
(□ which the upper arm is attached. 
The wlsb of Job is, that the shoulder 
might separate from that, and of 



Such a 



rong ir 



mplies 



And m,i-ae arm. The word tkrm here 
denotes the /oreornt— Ilia arm from 
the otbow to the fingers. IT From the 
bone, Maif. " the chancl-boue " Lit- 
erally, "from the reed"— nSiSa. 
Unibreit renders it, Sehneller als «a 
Rohr — quicker than a reed. The word 
njl? — kA«d, means properly a reed, 
aine, eidamus (Notes on Isii .\liii 
2i), and is hero applied to the upper 
the dhow, from 



mbinn 



otbe. 



It 

It Branch 



forearm be separated froi 
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93 For " destriK 
God was a terror to 
reason of his highues 



on from 
e, and bj 
' I could 



24 If ' I have made gold my 
hope, or have said to the fine 
gold, Thou ait my confidence 



which lie had specified. 
alliiBion, probably, nnd (ho 
fiirce und pfoprielyin the u 
whotliB ' -' -^' ■ 
arm had 

powerlo: 

23. For dettTuctiim from Ged, wns 
aUn-oTtorae. Tha destmelion which 
God would bring upon one who was 
guilty of the crime here specified, 
nwed and reetrnined ine. He was 
deterred from lliis crime of oppress- 
ing the fittherlcssby the fear of God. 
He could linvfi oscnped the judEniBnt 
of man. He had power and influ- 
ouflb not to dread tha penally 
mW Ho could have doni 



I such a 



vay a. 



arraigned before uny earthly tribunal, 
but he reracmhered that ihe eye of 
God waa upon him, and ihot he was 
the avenger of the fatherless and the 
widow. "^ ^ad by reason of kU high- 
ness. On account of his majesty, 
eialtation, giory. V I could not cn- 
dure. i=W A\i—I coatd not; that 
is, I could not do it. I was so much 
awed by hia majesty ; 1 had such a 
veneration for him, that I could not 
be guilty of such an oflcnee. 

34. If I haee madt gold my hope- 
That is, if I have put my trust in gold 
rather than in God ; if I have fixed 
my affections with idolatrous attach- 
ment on riches rather than on my 
Mahcr. Job here introduces another 
class of sins, and says that his con- 
Mience did not charge him with guilt 
in respect to them. He had before 
spoken mainly of social duties, nnd 
of his manner of life towards the 
poor, the needy, the widow, and the 



25 If I rejoiced hecause my 
wealth was great, and because 
mine hand had gotten ' much ; 

26 If I beheld the "sun when 
it shiiied, or the moon walkin» 
't« brightness, 

9 l^hl, 3 bright. 



which he owe 


d to God, and says that 




did not nharge him 


with idoliUru 


n any form. He had 


indeed been ri 


h, but he had not fixed 


his affections 


vith idolatrous attach- 


ment on hh w 


aahh. ir OrAaaemid 


to fin" gold. 


The word here used 


(or;=) is the s 


ame which is employ- 


ed in ch. XXI 


ii 16, to denote the 


gold of Ophir 


It is used to express 


that which wa 




yerb l:,r<^--iohidc,lohoard,a„6ibea 


denoting that 


which was hidden. 


loarded, precious. The maanine is^ 


hat he bad no 


put his trust in that 


which was m 


osl sought after, and 


which waa de 


omod of the highest 


value by men. 

25.^ / have rejoiced bccnuse m« 


tr,eallh was great. That is, if I have 






He 



e dul 



uedasiflmigbtn. 
put m^ trust in it. He had not 
found hisprmcipal joy in his property, 
" he attempted to find in that 
the happiness which he ought to seek 
in God. IT .a»d because wine hand 
had gotten much. Marg. found. 
Prof. Lee translatea ibis, " When as 
mighty man my hand prevailed." 
Lit the usual interpretation is givnn 
in our translation, and this acnords 
better with the connection. The 
wnrd^wnrf better expresses the sense 
of the Hebrew than gotten, but the 
sense is not materially varied. 

06. If 1 beheld the sun joAcn it 
skined. Marg. light. The Hebrew 
word (lis*) properly means iM-;,(, but 
that il here means the sun is manifest 
from the connection, since the mooit 
iccurs in the parallel 
entence. Why the word light 
ised here rather than sun. ?an 
■nJy amiitlprof conjecliire. Il m 



the 
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be because the wdrship to which JoIj ert important influences over men 
refers was not primarily and origi- j and hence (hey also early becami 
nally (hat of the sun, the moon, or ■ objects of adoration. An additiona 
(he arars, but of light as such, and ; reason for the worship of the heayen 
tiiat he mentions (fits an tlie essen- ] ly bodies ma-y have been, that light 



. . and striking symbol of 

the divinity, and those ahiningbodies 
may have been at flrst honored as 
representatives of the Deity, The 
worship of the heavenly bodies was 
called Sabaism, from the Hebrew 



■B of the Idolalry wMeh be 
had avoided. The worship of light 
in general soon became in fact the 
ivoriiliip of the sun — as that is the 
principal source of lighl. There is 
no doubt that Job here refers to 

idolatrous vsora hip, and the passage, word M^ txaia~-host, .,. -....j . 

is particularly valuable, as it describes 1 being the worship of tlie hosts of 
one of the forms of idolalry then ; heaven. It is supposed lo have had 
eiiating, and refers to some of the | iis origin in Persia, and lo have spread 
customs then prevalent in such woe- | thence to the Wast. That Ihe moon 
ship. The word iigkt is used, also, ; „as worshipped as a deity, is abun- 
to denote the sun in ch, iiivii. 21. 1 ,Jaiitly proved by the testimony of the 
Comp, Isa, sviii. 4. Habak. iii. 4. ' ancient vtriters. Hottingcr, Hiat. 
So, also. Homer speaks of the sun Orient. Lib. i. c. 8, speaking of the 
not only as laftn^hv qido^ i^illaio — | worship of the Zabaiats, adduces the 
bright iiglil of the aan, but simply as testimony of Ali Said Vaheb, saying 
ifdix^light. Odyss. r. 335, The that the first day of the week waa 
worship here referred to is that of the devoted to the sun; the second to 
heavenly hodies, and it is known that the moon; the third to Mars, &c. 
this existed in the early periods of Maimonides says that the Zabaists 
the world, and was probably one of worshipped the moon, and that they 
Ihe first forms of idolatry. It is es also said that Adam led mankind to 
pressly mentioned by Ezekiel as pre- that species of worship. Mor. Nev. 
vailing in his time, Ch. viii. 16, p. iii. Clemens Alexandr. says (in 
" And they worshipped the sun to- Protrept.) xdi nQnafxiv^ciaP ^hoy tJj 
veards the east." That it prevailed in j^joj^ ^^l aiX^nf iKysiyf:- Curtius 
the time of Moses, is evident fi:om gays of Ihe people of Lybia (Liv. iv. 
the caution which he gives in Dent. ,„ Melp.) »uovai Si ^Uei xii oti^.ij 
iy. 19. Comp. a Kings xiiii. 6. It is „riu,roto(. Julius Cesar 'bbys of the 
well known, also, that the worship Germans, that they worshipped the 
of the heavenly bodies was common moon. Lib. vi. de B. G. p. 168. The 
in the East, and particularly in Chal- Romans had a temple consecrated to 
den— near to which Job Ts supposed themoon.Taci. Ann.Lib.3:v.Livy,L. 
lo have lived, and it was a remark- j] gee Geor. Frid. Meinhardi Disa. 
able ftct that one who was surround- g^ Selenolalria, in Ugolin's Thesau. 
ed with idohters of this description Sacr. Tom. xxiii. p.831,seii. Indeed, 
had been enabled alwais lo keep „g ^^ve a proof of the worship of 
himselfpure. The ptinoiple on which the moon in our own language, in the 
this worship was founded was, name given to the second day of the 
probably, that of gratitude. Men i week-— JMonday, i. e. Jdoon-day, im- 
adored the objects from which they , plying that it was formerly regarded 
derived important benefits, as well as gg devoted to the worship of the 
deprecated the wrath of those which : moon. The word " beheld in the 
were supposed to exert a malignant passoge before us must be understood 
influence. But among the objects fn an idolatrous sense " If I have 
firom which men derived the greateot looked upon the sun as an object of 
benefits were the sun and moon, ind worship S< hultens esplains Ibis 

hence tJiey were objects of worship paaaage is referring to splendid and 
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27 And my lieart liatli been 
secretly enticed, or ' my mouth 
hath kissed my hand ; 

28 This also - were an iniqui- 
ty to be punished by the judge : 



of their brilliance and power, may 
compared to the sun at noon-day, and 
to the moon in its brightness. But 
the mora obvious and common refer- 

jecta of worship. V, Or t 



y refer either 

course through the heavens, or it may 
mean, as Dr. Good supposes, advanc- 
ing to her full; "brightly, or splen- 
didly progressive." The LXX ren- 
der the passage strangely enough. 
" Do we not see the shining sun 
eclipsed P and the moon changing P 
For il is not in them." 

27. -3nd my heart hath heen secretly 
enticed. That is, away from God, or 
led into sin. IT Or my mo-utk kath 
'■•~sed my hand. Marg. my hand ' ' 



for I should have denied the God 
thai is above 

29 If I rejoiced at the de- 
struction of him that hated me, 
or lifted up myself when evil 
found him ; 



lad. Marg. n 
touik. The 









I have left m 



thousand in larael — and < 



Zl 






which hath not kissed hi 
also, Hos. liii. 2. The Mohamme- 
dans at the present day, in their wor- 
ihif at Mecca, kiss the black stone 
which is fastened in the corner of the 
Beat Allah, as often as they pass it, 
in going round the Caaba. If they 
cannot come near enough Co kiss it, 
they touch it with the hand, and kiss 
that. An Oriental pays his reBpecla 

ing his hand and putting il to hia fore- 
head. Paxten. See 3>s custom of 
kissing (he hand of a Prince, as it ex- 
l8tB in Arabia, described bj Niebuhr, 
Reisebeschreib. 1, S. 414. The cus- 
tom prevailed, also, among the 
Romans and Greeks. Thus Pliny 
(Hisl. Nat, -— '^^ "- - ■ ■ ■ 






n nd OS.: 



mus, et totum corpus circumagimus. 
So Ludan in the book, jriyi op^jjof u;, 
says, " And the Indians, rising early, 
adore the sun— not as we,kUsing the 
hand — TJji'^i^jBKiioo- tf ! — think that 
our vow is perfect." The foundation 
of the custom here alluded to, is the 
respect and affection which is shown 
For one by kissing; and as the heaven- 
ly bodies which were worshipped 
were so remote that the worshippers 
could not have access to them, they 
eipressed their veneration by kissing 
the hand. Job means to say, that ha 
had never peribrraed an act of homage 
to the heavenly bodies. 

23. Hits also were an iniquity to 
be punished hy thejndge. Mote ver. 
11. Among the Hebrews idolatry was 
an offence punishable by death by 
stoning. Deut. xvii. 3-7. It is possi- 
ble, also, that this might have been 
elsewhere in the patriarchal times a 
crime punishable in thismanner. At 
all events. Job regarded it as a hein- 
ous offence, and one of which the 
magistrate ought to take cognizance. 
IF frw I sluntld have denied Vie God 
that is ahone. The worship of the 
heavenly bodies would have been in 
ftet the denial of the existence of 
any Superior Being. This, in feet, 
always occurs, for idolaters have no 
knowledge of the true God. 

20. If 1 rejoiced at the destraction of 
him thai hated me. Job here intro- 
duces another class of offences, of 
which he says he was innocent. The 
subject referred to is the proper neat- 
ment of those who injure us. In 
respect to this, he says that he was 
entirely conscious of freedom from 
exultation when calamity came upon 
a foe, and that he had never even 
wished him evil in his heart. The 
word "destruction" here, means cii- 
iamity, disappointment, or atlliclioB 
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30 (Neither have I suffered 
mj ' mouth to sin, ° by wishing 
a uurse to his souL ;) 



of aiij kind. It had never been 

Elaasant to him to see one who hated 
im suffer. It is needless to remark 
how entirely this accords with the 
New Testament. And it is pleasant 
to find such a sentiment as this ex- 
pressed in the early age of the world, 
and to see how the influence of true 
religion is at all times th ai T 
religion of Job led him at 
bea.uUfuI sentiment afl d 

bodied in the inslnic f 

Saviour, and made bi ding n al 
bis followers. Matth. 44 T u 
religion will lead a ra n a 
what is embodied in ts p p 
whether they are expressed in formal 
language or not, H Or lifted up lay- 
36lf. Been elated or rejoiced. 1i 
Wkea evil found him. When calamity 
overtook him. 

30. Jfeither have I sagered mij 
mnulh. Marg. as in Hehrew, palate. 
The word is often used for tlie mouth 
in general, and especially as the 
organ of the voice — from the use and 
importance of the palate in speaking. 
Prov. viii. 7, " For my palate ("'3") 
speaketh truth,'' It is used as the 
organ of taste. Job xii, 11 ; comp 
vi. 30. Ps, cxix. 103. IT By inisldng 
a torse to his soul. It must have 
been an extraordinary degree of piet^ 
which would permit a man to say this 
with truth, that he had never harbor- 
ed a wish of injury to an enemy. 
Few are the men, probably, even 
now, who could say this, and who are 
abl d t ke pth ' ninds fyeefVom 
y w I ha tamities and woes 
may rtak h who are afmking 
h h y h the nature of 

1 g n I n rois the heart, 
p h angry nd revengefbl 

fin and a n the soul an 
d f h happiness even 



31- // the 



labcraac/e. 



31 If the men of my taberna- 
cle said not, Oh that we had of 
liis flesh ! we cannot be satis- 



dwell with me. The reference ia 
doubtless to those who were in his 
employ, and who, being constantly 
wiin him, had an opportunity to ob- 
serve his manner of life. Un this 
verse there lias been a great variety 
of exposition, and interpreters are by 
no means agreed as to its meaning, 
rder connects it with the previous 
rse, and renders it, 

hen the men of m; tent a Did, 
O thai we hud lis flfeh, it would BitiBiy 

That is, ihongh he were the bitterest 
n my of my house, and all were in 
open violence. Noyes translates it, 
" HSYS nol the men of my tent eidBimed, 
' Who is there that hoth not been Batiafied 
ivith hii meat.'' " 
Umbreit supposes that it is designed 
to celebrate the benevolence, of Job, 
and that the meaning ia, that all hia 
companions — the intnates of his house 
— could bear him witness that not one 
of the poor was allowed to depart 
without being satisfied with hia hos- 
pitality. They were Bhundantly fed, 
and their wants supplied. The verse 
is undoubtedly to be regarded aa con- 
nected, aa Ikenius supposes, with the 
following, and is designed to illustrate 
the liospitaitty of Job. His object is 
to show that those who dwelt with 
him, and who had every opportunity 
of knowinif all about him, could 
never aay that the stranger was nol 
hospitably entertained. The phrase, 
"If the men of my tabernacle said 
not,'' means, tliat a case never occtir- 
red in which they could not make 
use of the language which fallows, 
they never could say that the stranger 
was not hospitably entertained. IT Ok 
thai we had. The phrase '!^f"^^ , 
commonly means, " O that ' — as the 
Laiin (/iinam— implying a wisi 



Ritt h 



See ch. 



, 93, : 



, 35. 
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in the sense of ' Who will giv. 
who will show o[ fiirnisli' (oomp. 
oh. xiv. 4) ; and the sense is, ' Who 
will rafer to one instanca in which 
the stranger has not baen hospilably 
entertained?' f Of liU Jlesk ! wc caa- 
not be satisfied. Or, rather, ' Who 
will rafer to an instance in wliioii it 
can be said that wa ha^e not bean 
satisfied from his flesh, i. e. ftom his 
table, or by his hoapitalitj ?' The 
word fiesk here cannot mean, as our 
translation would seam to iniply, the 
flesh of Job himself, as if it wera to 
be torn and lacerated with a spirit of 
revciiKe, but that which his table fur- 
nishedbj a generous hospitality. The 
LXX render tliis, "If my Biaid-ser- 
vants have often said, O that we had 
soma of his flesh to eat ! whiie I was 
hVlng lomriously." For a great to- 
riety of opinions on the passage, see 
Schultens JB inc. The above inter- 
pretation of Ikenius, is the most sira- 
pie, natural, and obvious of any 
iFhich haie been proposed, and ie 
adopted by Schultens and Rosen- 



■u(i., 

32 Hie stranger did not lodge in 
the street This is designed to illus- 
EDliment in the prerious 






lodge in the street ; but I open- 
ed rny doors to the traveller; ') 

ods by which it was pracliaad, we 
may refer to such eipressions af 
following:—"! occupy tha pi 
way with mj tent ;■ ' tliat is, to every 
traveller without ^tinction, my tent 
is open and my table is spread. " Ha 
makes the public path the place for 
the cords of his tent;" that is, he 
fixed the pins and cords of his tent in 
the midst of the public highway, so 
that every traveller might enter. 
These examples are quoted by Schul- 
tens from the Hamasa. Another beau- 
tiful example may he taken fiora tha 
flame collection of Arabic poems. I 
give the Latin translation of Schul- 

Quam expa letTstuin jmttiinli listari, (sui ni- 









ness that he had showeti tha 
generous hospitality IT But I opened 
my doors to the traveller. Marg or 
v>ay The word liere used (H'lN) 
means properly way,path, road; but 
It also denotes those who travel on 



such ! 






. 10, " The 



Iroopa -of Tenia looked," Heb. WOr 
trin-IX—fie ways, or paths of Tema 
that is, those who travelled in thoei 
paths. Vulgate here, BiofoW. Sept.. 
"To every one that eama "— jio^lr 
il»nrTi- This was one of the methods 
ofhospitality— the ceolcal and crown- 
ing virtue among the Arabs to this 
day, and among the Orientals in all 
Bges. Among the boapts ofhospitality, 
showing the place ---'-- ■- -• ■ 



1 in thai 



d thei 



That is, 'How often to the traveller, 
raitating the bark of the dog, and (he 
icho of whose voice was heard, have 
I kindled a. fire, the shining wood ol 
which I quick raised up to him, as 
one would hasten to the prey, in faar 
lest some one of my own people 
should anticipate me in the privileges 
and rites of hoBpilality.' The allusion 
to the imitation of the harking of a 
dog here, refers to the custom of 
travellers at night, who make this 
noise when they need a place of rest. 
This sound is responded to by the 
dogs which watch around the tents 
of their masters, and the sound is the 
signaJ for aeeneral rush to show hos- 
pitality to the stranger. Burchhardt, 
speaking of the inhabitants of the 
Houran— the country east of the 
Jordan, andaootli of DamaseuB, says, 
" A traveller may alight at any house 
he pleases ; a mat will be immediate 
ly spread for him, coffee made, and a 
breakfast or dinner set before him 
ering a village it has often liap- 
pened to me, that several persons 
■led themaelvea, each begging 
would lodge at his house. It 
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33 If I covered my trnnsgres- 
lioiis 'as Adam, "by hiding mint 
niquily in ray bosom ; 

34 (Did I fear a great multi- 



1 Syria, pp. 



transgressions 



ia a point of honor with the host never 
10 receive the smallest retarn from a 
guest. Besides the private habita- 
^ons, which offer to every traveller a 
eacure night's ahelter, there is in 
every village the Medhafe of the 
Sheikh, where all strangers of decent 
appearance are receiveii and enlsr- 
tained. It is the duly of the Sheikh 
to mainiain this Medhafe, which ia 
like a tavern, with the difference that 
tbe host himself pays the bill. The 
Sheikh has a public ailowance to de- 
fray these expenses, and hence a man 
erf the Houtan, intending to trave! 
about for a fortnight, never thinks of 

Iutting a single para in his pocket ; 
e is sore of being every where well 
received, and of living better, per- 
haps, than al his own home." Travels 
). 204, 305. 

IS Mam. That is, if I have-attempt- 
ted to hide or conceal them ; if, con- 
scious of guilt, I have endeavored to 
cloak my sins, and to appear right- 
eous. There has been great variety 
of opinion about the meaning of this 
expression. The margin reads it, 
" Afler the manner of men." tuther 
renders it, " Have I covered my wick- 
ednesa as a man"— Habo ich meine 
Schalkheit ivie ein Mensch gedecht. 
Coverdale, "Have I ever done any 
wicked deed where through I shamed 
myselfbefore men." Herder, "Did 
I liide my faults like a mean man." 
Schultens, "If I have covered my sin 
as Adam." The Vulgate, Quasi fto- 
mo— 'as a man.' The Sept., "If 
when I sinned unwillingly (auovaleK; 
— inadvertently, nndcsigaedhj) I con- 
cealed my sin." Moyes, "After the 
manner of men." Umbreit, Jfat^i 
MenachenaTt—" After the manner of 
men." RoaeumflUer, .Ss^diwn. The 
Chaldee, B'ISS, meaning, as Kosen- 
mOlIer remarks, a^i Adam; and the 



tude, * or did the contempt of 
families terrify me, that £ kept 
silence, and went not out of the 



1, Jlsm 



Then 



either he, as men are accustomed to 
do when they commit a crime — refer- 
ring to the common practice of iJie 
guilty to attempt to cloak tlieir offen- 
ces, or to the attempt of Adam to 
hide his gin ftom his Maker after the 
&11. Gen.iii.7, 8. It is not posaible 
to decide witli certainty which is the 
correct interpretation, for either wilJ 
accord vi^ilh the Hebrew. But in fii- 
vor of the supposition that it refers to 
the effort of Adam to conceal t. s sin, 
we may remark, (1.) That there can 
be little or no doubt iJiat that trans 
action was known to Job by tradi- 
tion. (3.) Itfurnishedhimapertiiienl 
and striking illustration of the point 
before him. (3.) The illustration is, 
by supposing that it refers to him', 
much more striking than on the 
other supposition. It is true tJiat 
men often attempt to conceal their 
gailt, and that it may be set down 
as a fact very general in its cha 
racter ; but still it is not so uni 
versal that there are no exceptions. 
But hero was a specific and well 
known case, and one which, as it was 
the first, so it was the most sad and 
melancholy instance that had ever 
occurred of an attempt to conceal 
guilt. It was not an attempt to hide 
It fium man — for there was then no 
other man to witness it ; but an at. 
tempt to hide it ftom God. From 
such an attempt Joh says he was free. 
1[ By biding mine iniquity in m^ bo- 
som. By attempting to conceal it so 
that others would not know it. Adam 
attempted to conceal his fault even 
ftom God ; and it is common witii 
men, when they have done wrong, to 
endeavor to hide it from others. 

34. Did I fear a great mallitude. 
Our translators have rendered this ai 
if Job meant to say that he had not 
been deterred from doing what he 
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35 Oh that one would heat 
me 1 behnld, ' my desire is, that 

supposed was right hj tha fear of 
rjthera ; os if lie had been independ- 
ent, and had done what he knew to 
be rigiil, undeterred by the fear of 
popular fury, or tlie loss of tlie favor 
of the great. This version is adopted 
also by the Vulgiite, by Herder, and 
Bubstantially by Coverdale and Lu- 
ther, Another interpretation lias, 
, been proposed, and ' 
by Schulsens, No; " 

, Dathe, and Scotl' 

that this is to be regarded 
precation, or that this is the punisb- 
ment which he invoked and expected 
if he had been guilty of the crime 
wliioh is specified in the previous 
verses. The meaning then would 
be, ' Then let me be confijunded be- 
fore the great multitude 1 Let Ihe 
contempt of fhmilies cover me with 
shame ! Let me keep silence, and 
let me never appear abroad!' The 
Hebrew will admit of either construc- 
tion, and either of them will accord 
well with the connection. The latter, 
however, regarding it as an impreca- 
tion, seems Co me to be preferable, for 
two reasons. <1.) It will accord mora 
forcibly with what he had stud in the 
previous verse. The sense then 
would be, na expressed by Patrick, 
"If I have studied to appear better 
than I am, and have not made a free 
confession, but, like our first parent, 
have concealed or excused my faults, 
and, out of self-love, have hidden 
mine iniquity, because I dread what 
the people will say of me, or am ter- 
rified by the contempt into which the 
knowledge of my j^ilt will bring me 
with the neighboring families, then 
am I content ray mouth should be 
stopped, and that I never stir out of 
my door any more." (3.) This inter- 
pretation seems to be required, in 
Older to make a proper close of his 
rwrnarks. The general course in this 
chapter has been to specify an of- 
fence, and then to utter an impreca- 
tion if he liad been guilty of it. In I 



the Almighty would answer me, 
and t/iat mine adversary had 
written a book : 



be so regarded, ttiei 
of any corresponding punishment if 
he had been guilty. It seems proba- 
ble, therefore, that this verse is so to 
ha regarded. According to this, the 
phrase ' Did I fear a great multitude ' 
means, 'Then let me be terrified by 
a multitude— by the opinions of the 
world, and let this be the punishment 
of my sin. Since by the fear of oth- 
ers I was led to hide my sin in my 



my 1 
dieel 



:in in my 
D lose all 



popular favor, and (eel that I 
object of public acorn and contempt !' 
IT Or did the ctmlempl of families ter- 
Let the contempt of fiimi- 



;rush I 



; let n 



and abhorred by them. If I was led 
to hide sins in my bosom because I 
feared them, then let me be doomed 
to Ihe total loss of their favor, and 
become wholly the object of their 
scorn. T That I kept silence. Oi- let 
me keep silence as a punishment. 
That is, let me not be admitted as a 
counsellor, or allowed to express my 
sentiments in the public assemblies. 
f £nd weiK not out at tlie door. That 
is, 'Let me not go out at the door. 
Let me be confined to my dwelling, 
and never be allowed to appear in pub- 
lic, to minffle in society, to take part 
in public affairs — because by the fear 
of the world I attempted to hide ray 
faults in my bosom. Such a punish- 
' ' ' appropriate to such 



The r 
; than 



penso for such an act of guilt — and I 
would not shrink from it.' 

33. tJiBi one wojdd hear me ! 
This refers undoubtedly to God. It 
is, literally, 'Who will give to me 
one hearing me ;' and the wish is 
that which be has so oHen expressed, 
that he might get his cause fairly be- 
fore God, He feels assured thai 
there would he a favorable verdict, \l 
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there could be a fair judicial inveBti- 
gBtion. Comp. Notes on ch. xiii. 3. 
V Behold, my desire is. Marg. ' Or, 
my sign is that the Almighty u>iU an- 
swer nw.' The word rendered In the 
text desire, and in the murgin sign, 
(W, Tat), means properly a mark, or 
sign, and is aJao the name of the last 
letter oftheHehrew alphabet. Theii 
the word means, according to Gese- 
niue (Lex.), a mark, or cross, as aub- 
acribed to h bill of compl^nt ; hence 
the bill itself, or, as we should say, 
Ifte pleading. According to this. Job 
means to say that he was ready for 
trial, and that there was his bill of 
complaint, or bis pleading, or hie bill 
of defence. So Herder renders it, 
" See my defence." Coverdale, " Lo, 
this is my cause." Miss Smith ren- 
ders it, "BehoM my gage!" Um- 
breit, Meinel Kagsckrifi—My accusa- 
tion. There oan be no doubt that it 
refers to the forms of a judicial inTBs- 
tigatioD, and that the idea is, that 
Job was ready for the trial. ' Here,' 
says he, 'is my defence, my argu- 
ment, my pleading, my bill I I wait 
that my adversary should come to 
the trial.' The name here used as 
given to the bill or pleading (ItJ, Tdv, 
mark, or sign), probably had its ori- 
gin from the fact that some mark was 
affiled to it— of some_ such signifi- 
cance as ft seal — by which it was cer- 
tified to be the real bili of the party, 
and by which he acknowledged il as 
hisown. This might have been done 
by aigaing his name, or by some con- 
ventional mark that was common in 
those times, f That the Mmighty 
vwtild OMeiBer me. That is, answer 
me as on trial ; that the cause might 
be fairly brought to an issue. This 
wish he had frequently expressed. 
1[ Aad that mine adversary. God ; 
regarded as the opposite party in the 
suit. IT Had iffritten a book. Or, 
would write down hia charge. The 
wish is, thai what God had against 



37 I would declare unto liiiii 

a bill, or pleading, that the charge 
might be fairly investigated. On the 
word book, comp. Notes ch. xix. 23, 
It means here a pleading in court, a 
bill, or charge against any one. 
There is no irreverence in the lan- 
guage h J b ' 'us that his 
true ch h u d b vestigated, 
and ih r at issue 
should d m d d he draws 
his Inng g and tions from 



36. S too d tt upon my 

shoulder Th h ook or bill 

which the Almighty would write in 
Job saye that he has -—'■ 



bring si 






his shoulders. It would 
that he could dCMte, This does not 
refer to what a judge would decide, 
if the cause were submitted to him, 
but to a case where an opponent or 
adversary in court should bring all 
that he could say against him. Ho 
says that he would bear even such a 
bill on his shoulders in triumph, and 
that it would be a full vindication of 
his innocence. It would afford him 
the best vindication of his character, 
and wouid be that which he had long 
desired, IT And bind it aa a crown, to 
me. I would regard it as an orna- 
ment — a diadem. I ivould bind it on 

ees, and would march forth exiilt- 
ingly with it. Instead of covering 
me with shame, it woulc be tiie 
source of rejoicing, and I would ex- 
hibit it every where in the n 

consdoHsnass" ^o"/" innocence fiom 
charges alleged against him, than 
Job does by this language. 

37, / would declare unto kiia the 
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the number ol' my steps ; s 
prince would I go near v 
Itijn.) 



number of my sleps. Tlint is,I would 
liisctose to him tlie whole course of 
mv life. Thia is language also appro- 
priate loajudicial trial, and tlie mean- 
ing is, that Jub wae so confident of 
lib integrity that he would approach 
Ood and make his whole course of 
.ife known to him. V As a prince 
vyoidd I go near ■aiiio kim. With the 
firm ana upright step with which a 
prince commonly walks. I would 
not go in abaae, cringing '- ' 



ir that ei 



ceda 






nesB of integrity. I would not go 
bowed down under the consciousness 
of guilt, as a self'Condemned male- 
factor, hut with tlie firm and elastic 
foot-tread of one conscious of inno- 
cence. It must be remembered that 
all Ibis is said witti reference to the 
c barges wbicb bad been brought 
against him by his friends, and not 
as claiming absolute peHeclion. He 
was accused of gross Jiypocrisy, and 
it was maintained that he was suffer- 
ing the judicial infliction of Hi 

on account of tiint. So fa 

charges were eonceroBd, he now says 
that he could go before God with the 
firm and elastic tread of a prince— 
with entire cheerfulness and bold- 
ness. We ate not, however, to sup- 
pose that be did not regard himself 
as having the common infirmities and 
sinflilness of our fallen nature. The 
discussion does not turn at all on that 

38. ^f lay land cry agiuiiat me. 
This is a new apacification of an of- 
fence, and an imprecation of an appro- 
priate punishment if he had been 
guilty of it. Many have supposed 
thai these closing verses have been 
tinnsfferred from their appropriate 
placa by an error of transcribers, and 
thst ibiy should have been inserted 



betwi 



s. S3 s 



It i 



38 If my land cry against me, 
or that the furrows likewise 
thereof ' complain,; 



of the chapter, being a solemn appeal 
lo God in reference to all the specifi- 
cations, or to the general tenor of his 
life ; but there is no authority from 
the MSS. to make any cbange in the 
present arrangement. Ail the ancient 
versions insert the verses in the place 
which they now occupy, and in this 
all versions agree except, according 
to KenniDott, tiie Teutonic version, 
wnere they are inserted after ver. 35. 
Atl the MSS. also concur in the pre- 
sent arrangement. Sohultens sup- 
poses that there is manifest pertinen- 
cy and proprietv in the present 
arrangement. The fbrmer specifica- 



iduct; and the design is ti 
cate himself from the charge of injus- 
tice and crime in both respects, closing 
appropriately with the latter. Rosen- 
mullar remarks, that in a composition 
composed in an age and country so 
remote as this, we are not lo look for 
or demand the observance of the 



nil events, there is no authority for 
chunging the prasent arrangement of 
the text. The meaning of the phrase 
' if my land cry out against me ' is, 
that in the cultivation of bis land he 
bod not been guilty of injustice. Us 
had not employed those to liH it who 
had been compelled to do it, nor bail 
he imposed on thom unreasonable 
burdens, nor had he defranded them 
of their wages. The land had not 
had occasion to cry out against htm 
to God because fraud or injustice had 
been done to any in its GuIlivRti'>n. 
Comp. Gen. iv. 10. Hab. ii. 11. i; Or 
that the furrows likewise thereof com- 
plain. Marg. vteep. The Hebrew 
is, 'If the fiirrows weep together,' or 
< in like manner weep.' This is a 
beautiful image. The very furrows 
in Che field are personified asjoeepim/ 
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39 If I have eateo the ' fruits 
thereof without money, or ha 
caused "the owners thereof 
lose their life ; ° 



40 Let thistles grow 
of wheat, and "cockle 
of barley. The words 
are ended. 



instead 



1 M 



he toul of the ffana 



be done them, and of the burdens 
which would be laid on them, if ihey 
were compellecl to contribute ti 
presaion and iraud. 

39. If I have eaten, the fruits thereof. 
Marg. strength. The strength of the 
earth is that which the earth 
duces, or which is tlie result ol 
strength. We speak nowofa 'slroug 
soil ' — meaning that it is capable of 
bearing maeh. IT WithmU mcmey. 
Hob. 'without silrer' — silver being 
tbe principal circulating medium in 
earl; times. The meaning here is, 
'TCilhout paying for it;' either with- 
out having paid for the land, or for 
the labor, if Or have caused the owm- 
ers thereof. Marg. the soul of tie 
oiBaers thereof to expire, or breathe 
OTit. The Hebrew is, ' If I have 
caused the lif^ of the owners [or 
lords] of it lo breathe out.' The 
meaning is, if I have appropriated to 
myself the land or labor of others 
without paying for it, so that their 
means of living are taken away. He 
disclaims all injustice in the case. 
He had not deprived others of their 
liuid by violence or fraud, ao that 
they had no means of subsistence. 

40. Let thistles grew. Gen.iii.18. 
Thistles are valueless ; and Job is so 
confident of entire innocence in re- 
gard to this, tlial he says he would 
be willing, if he were guilty, to have 



his whole land overrun with noxious 
weeds. If And cackle. Cockle is 
with us a well known herb that gets 
into wheat or other grain. It has a 
bluish flower, and small black seed, 
and is injurious because it tends to 
discolor the flour. It is not ceitaiii 
by any means, however, that this is 
intended here. The margin is, noi- 
some weeds. Tlie Hebrew word 
(n;^«a) is from ttitta, Bddsh, to have 
a bad smell, to stink, and was given 
to the weed here referred to on that 
account. Comp. laa. xiiiv. 3. The 
cockle, however, has no unpleasant 
odor, and the word here probably 
means nosious weeds. So it is ren- 
dered by Herder and by Noyes. TiiB 
Sept. has fidtoi;, bramble; the Vulg., 
spina, thorn; Prof. Lee, pranus tyl- 
vestris, " a bramble resembling tlie 
hawthorn;" Sc'aultenB, labrusca^viild 
Bine. IF The words of Job are ended. 
That is, in the present speech or 
argument; his discussions with his 
friends are closed. He spoke after- 
wards, Its recorded in the subsequent 
ciiaptera, but not in controversy with 
them. He bad vindicated his char- 
acter, sustained his positions, and 
they had nothing to reply. The 
lainder of the book is occupied 
inly with the speech of Efihu, 
with the solemn and sublime 
address which God himself makes. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



Bahu not oppeued befote ia tlio coalrDvecay, kjid his lume ii not mentlnneil u liavliig bets 

KBBDl, thongh it ;■ Evident, ftom the tonor of hii own ramaiis, that he had haurd wJial Jind 
n said. Clothing more is ktiDwn of lliia new ohoiacteT Lhanla bera expreased. Whether lie 



rsmirknble tnffetinas of 

oubtedly eicits eonBldeieble at- ' ' 



ipeciiind in this chapter. &eo Notes on lar, i He li a. young man, who had been leBtrainad 
by modeHlj thus fjr from espieaain- his opinien, bnt who had listenod attonti.elj In all tJiol 
with impertinence, or with diaroBpecl to hii supetiora in «ie,ifSe eipronsed his opinion, ^'fhe 
three ft.enda of JolJ liad been coraplclaly ailaneed. TliaTnal apecdi of BUM {ch. in.) )iad 

Eliphaz, of Murso-anc'b »ero the notions of eonttaaj whS prsnli'led ln"lhe Baiti.wo'nM not 

H ' hfS' ""^ " ""** ^^ °°' '''""' ''' '" ''"' ^""^ '"' "'"' '™*'™'>'"^-™''™"'°" "^ ^^" Uf"- 

At this stfiae oF the argument, it was not improper flw Blihu, Uiough comparativoly a yontii, 
lo>|ieal[. The reaaoDa which h« had for Kpeaking, be hlmsolf alatea. The/ ura, ([.} Bacauae 

asverorellectionson t^ divios dealings ; had dwoll improperly on his own iolegrity, and had 



u slate of thinfa, this youthfU hmtander and observer of the contrororsv internojea. His miad 
waa gteatlT excited. He eould aoDtain blmaelf (ver. 19) no bager. E^h purtiea he rasarded 
as wrong ; both aa doaecring rebuke ; and both as Ipomnt of tito tmth In the caae. Ho appears, 
the place'of Ood (oh. iisiii, 6), and to a'lata what waa Ihs truth. Yet ha does aot"enle Ihs 

composer appeara lo have been, to iatrodace Bliha parUy to show'the ^^a'aity of thTdlvioo 
interpoiition, end to prepare the way Ihr the inhlime ialcodnction of God liiniself in the chise 

state the eiact truth in the eaae. "He introduction of Elibn eoatributaa 'much to the beanty 
d an vofthepoam, and at the latnetims it acconia with the design of the anthnr. The 
marks I BauiUur on this point are worthy of attention. " The three man, driven on by a 
aih and mcocaiderate Impnioe, attaoked the obaraoterofa moat upright mm, not only hjcinel 
P hnt by atilfhl crlmlnatioaa, with little diaorimiuntloo in regard to tiia truth. A 

rt r is inlrodaoed, superior in wisdom to the olhera, who, hy a now and more cauUona 

m h he waa not obnoxious to the divine displea'anre', "r^thal Ue''M"an?me"whiiS"i,e 
off red ware undeserved. Joh would not have reason fcr oomploininj, if the ejaet trulli in 
g rd him wcra known, and his affairs accurately weighed la a balance. Elihu, therefbre, 
dd 'othuslhinlang,aahewa8no(aftarwRr.lssoousedof&Blt. Tetinhisowa opinion 

"«. *" h'"'''" "."J"**""' ""■ ""'•si""* it by a true doctTine, ll^arbrthia tt^'grss' pa^e 
h . roasons of divine Piotidence, in whicll they Jan with more safety acqureace, than 

curioualy to Inquire into them." Sac R OS enmii Her, Intro, lo tiie diaplcr. Eliim probaaei 
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:iiccdbjreaDeMlnimy man'epstBOn; lie will Mlempl to flatter no one : he will inoak 
in the four of God. Altai the lotroducliun in ch. ixxii., lie repio>eH Job becsme be hnd 

too much for hiiDBel^ and had indulfjed id a •pirit^oompLoininf against God. He^ea 
y, tJi^t it id not DOCeaAory £)r God to develop all hia C0UD90]9 and porpoeea to m«D i that 

i|iDiiksinvi4EonBoftheQlght : aad that the cratitparpofieorhiadeFiliiin is to takeaway 
im man, and to prodncB ttOB iiniliilitv. Thft he does also by the diBpeDaatiooB of his 
iw, anil by the calomftlm with which he viiita hii people. Tet hn geys, if when man 
ed hs wiirbe tinly peniteut, God will hsye metoy, and ceitore hi> flesb, na that it will 

i; to Elilio, the principle on which jJoxpMu'au'^Ibatamietluni'areoiic'r^^^^ 

i^j^tiedtoprodnce humility uid paoitecce Tbey are not ahsolnte proof of esocmoua 

dhypoo ay aa tjie aiendiofJob hnd mnintaioed] oor conid ono in affllctioo by 

1 oin > n or b una God an lie undenCood Job to have dona, ch. iiiiii. He 

o p oud (p t of icomlne, and eapnciiilly fbi haviu; maintained 

ngi with him, it woold be no advantage to a man to he pioua. 



1 co'" Fmm°tl; 



Di he infbn that the Jaty 
iltitytliat he had aiiiaed. 






The clinpter betitte lu (xi: 
whole of the fl)lloivh 









the lomainder, u well aa tha 

<D of bhhu, 
In .or. 6 1 



ftellngB when tha three ftiendj of Job OBiB-d toai 

raBlioiildapeak,va. a,^¥etbeBa)ati, ,n, l"l, 7 , 'T ,, ' ,'l,lT"g'd 

a,ver.B. Great u was the raapaet dm n i i i^liI men 

-e, and niiglilerr,andhBwn»lhoreibrD( inI i liinentB, 

that he had cnrefUlly atteoded tanll i i ili n ht had 



diiecSrared that the three fiiendaof Job badberap^iftett" ii( 'i 

Ihlt himaelf caJlad apoil'to ahow hia pinion, IJ^Jsj?. It 'lu 
allowed to apeak, fbr^e waa fljllof the lubjeet— like farmonting 



S°' 



1 fi-m,i , 



1 . So these three mea ceased to ait- 
stoerJob. Each hnJ had three oppor- 
tunitiea of rapljing to him, though in 
the last scries of the controversy Zo- 
pliar had heen ailent. Now all were 



answer Job, because he was 
righteous in his own eyes. 

silent ; and though they do not ap 
pear in the least to have been con 
vinced, or to have changed their 
opinion, j-et thej found no arguments 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



3 Then was kindled the wrath 
of Elihu the son of Barachel the 
Biizite, of the kindred of Kam ; 

It WHS tliis, among other things, which 
induced Elihu to taJie up the subject. 
T Because he was Tighleous in Ids 
van eyes. Umbieit expresses the 
ssnse of this by adding, ' and they 
could not convince him of his un- 
righteousness,' It was not merely 
because he was righteous in his own 
estimation, that taej ceased to an- 
swer him ; it was because their argu- 
ments had no effect in convincing 
liini, and they had nothing new to 
say. He seemed to be obstinately 
bent on maintaining bis own good 
opinion of himself in spite of all their 
reasoning, and they sat down in si- 

3. Then was kindltd the wrath. 
Wrath or anger is commonly repre- 
sented as kindled, or as burning. H 
Of Elihu. The name M£AK(itinn^s;) 
means, ' God is he ;' or, as the word 
He (Xiri) is often used by way of 
eminence to denote the true (rod or 
Jehovah, the name is equivalent to 
saying, ^ God is niy God,' or ' my 
God is Jehovah.' On what account 



* glVf 






unknown. The 
anciently given, however, were com- 
monly significant, and it was not un- 
usual 10 incorporate the name of God 
in those given to men. See Notes, 
Isa. i. 1. Tiiis name was probably 

Siven as an expression of piely on 
le part of his parents. IT The son 
of Barachel. The name Barachel 
(Wb"!?) means 'God blesses,' and 
was also probably given as expressive 
of the piety of his parents, and as 
fiirniahing in the name itself a valu- 
able motto which the child would 
remember. Nothing more is known 
of him than the name ; and the only 
propriety of remarking on the philo- 
logy of the names arises from the 
fact that they seem to indicate the 
existence of piety, or of the know- 
ledge of God, on the part of the an- 



against Job was his wrath kin- 
dled, because he 'justified him- 
self, rather than God. 

cestorsof Elihu. ^ The Biizitc. Buz 
was the second son of Nahor, the 
biother of Abraham, Gen. xxii. 20, 
SI. A city of the name Buz is men- 
lioned in Jer. xxv. 23, in connection 
with Dedan and Tema, cities of Ara- 
bia, and it is probable that Barachel, 
the father of Elihu, was of that city. 
If this name was given to (be place 
after the son of Nahor, it will follow 
tliat Elihu, and consequently Job, 
must have lived after Se time of 
Abraham. IT Of the hindred of Ram. 
Of Ram nothing is certainly known. 
TheChaldee renders this ^b'JS '^-a 
Bil'iaN, of the race of Abraham 
Some have supposed that the Ram 
here mentioned is the same as the 
ancestor of David mentioned in Ruth 
iv. 19, and in the genealogical table 
in Matth. i. 3, 4, under the name of 



name is the same as D^K, /]ram, 
mentioned in Gen \xii 2] Thus, 
by aphseresis the Syrians are called 
B''Bn, Rammim, (2 Chron xxii 6), 
instead of 0"')3'1X, Jrammim, as they 
are usually denominated Comp 2 
Kinp viii. 23. But nothing certain 
is known of him who is here men- 
tioned. It is worthy of obcervation 
that theanthorof thebookof jobhas 



1 the 



lalogy of Elihu i 



genealogy 



ith 



greater parlicularity than he 
lias mat of either Job or his three 
friends. Indeed, he has not attempt- 
ed to trace their genealogy at all. Oi 
Job he does not even mention the 
name of his father; of his three 
friends he mentions merely the place 
where they dwell. RosenmOller in- 
fers, from this circumstance, that Eli- 
hu is himself the author of the book, 
since, says he, it is the custom of tha 
Turks and Persians, in their poems, 
to weave in, near the end of the po- 
em, the name of the aulhor in an 
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132 J, 

3 Also against his tliree 
friends was his wrath kindled, 
because they had found no an- 
swer, and yet had condemned 
Job. 

4 Now Elihn had 'waited till 
Job had spoken, because they 
were elder ■' than he. 

5 When Elihu saw that thert 

1 tcfead Jab in lords. 3 elder fir daija. 

ertilicial manner. The Eame view in 
taken by Lightfoot, Chronica ttmpa- 
rum et ord. Text. V. T. A oircnm- 
stance of this kind, however, is too 

alight an argumene to detei ..._ 

question of the authorship of the 
hook. It may have been that Elihu 
was leas knojen than either of ihi 
other speakers, and hence there wse 
a propr(etv in mentioning more par 
ticularij his femily. Indeed, this 
fao( is morally certain, for he is not 
meQlioned, as the others are, as the 
' fiiend ' of Job. IT Secaust kejasti- 
jied himself. Marg. his soul. 8o Ihe 
Hebrew; the word tiB3, ngph^sk, 
soul, being otlen nsed to denote one's 
self. IT Rather than God. Prof, lee 
renders this, 'justified himself with 
God;' and so also Umbreil, Good, 
and some others. And so the Vul- 
gate renders it— corn™ Deo. The 
LXX render it, iraitCov xv(/lnv— 
against the Lord ; that is, rather tiian 
the Lord. The proper translation of 
the Hebrew (=''r*Ka) is undoubtedly 
more than God ; end this was doubt- 
less the idea which Elihu intended to 
convey. He nnderstood Job as 
diaating hihi self rather than God , ^ 
being more willing that aspersions 
should be cost on the character and 
government of God, than to confess 

3. Because they had found no an- 
s)Ber, and yet had condemned Job. 
They held Job to be guilty, and yet 
they were unable to adduce the proof 
of It, and to reply to what he had 
said. They atiil maintained their 
opinion, though silenced in the argu- 
ment. Tliey were in that stato of 



tvas no answer in the mouth of 
t/iise three men, then his wralh 
was kindled. 

6 And Elihu the son of Bara- 
chel the Buzite, answered and 
said, I ttm ^ young, and ye are 
very old ; " wherefore I waa 
afraid, and '' durst not shew you 
mine opinion. 

3 fig /ifdiBfa. b c. 15. 10, 4 fiared. 



... which 

they obstinately held on to an opin- 
ion which they could not vindicate, 
and believed another to be guiltv, 
though they could not prove it. 

4. JVow Elihv, had ■waited. Marg. 
"" ■" "-'■ -rptcted Job in words. 

himself had spoken. IT Because they 
were eld^ tkanhe. Marg. asin Heb., 
elder for days. It appears tiiat they 
were all older than ha was. We 
have no means of determining their 
respective ages, though it wonld seem 
probable that Eljphaz was the oldest 
of the three friends, aa he uniformly 
spoke first. 

6. .^Ttd El^a—said, I am youne. 
Marg. /cm of days. The Hebrew is, 
'I am small piSS) of days ;' that is, 
I am ineiperionced. We have no 
means of ascertaining his esacl age, 
though it is evident that there was a 
considerable disparity between them 
and him. li .and ye are very old. 
Biifiiai'i. The word used here is 
probably derived from the obsolete 
root Uilffl, to be white, hoary; and 
hence to he hoary-headed, or aged. 
Comp. 2 Chron. iiivi. 17. The 
whole ofthe discourses of the friends 
of Job seem to imply that Ibey were 
aged men. They laid claim to great 
experience, and professed to have 
had opportunities of long observation, 
and it is probable that they were re- 
garded as sages, who, by the long 
observation of events, bad acquired 
the reputation of great wisdom, IT 
murefore I was afraid. He was 
timid, bashfiil, diffident. V Md durst 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



7 I said, Days should speak, 
and multitude of years should 
teach wisdom. 



not show yon mine opinion. Marg. 
ftated. He had tliaC diffidence la 
which modesty prompts in the pres- 
ence of Ihs aged. He had formed 
hia opinion as the argument proceed- 
ed, but lie did not deem it proper 
that one so young should interfere, 
even whan he thought he perceived 
thai others were wrong. 

7. / said^ Days should speak. The 
aged ought to speak. They have 
had the advantage of long observa- 
tion of the course of events ; they 
aro acquainted with tiie sentiments 
of past times; Ihey may have had an 
opportunity of conversing with dis- 
tinguished aagee, and it is to them 
that we looli up for counsel. This 
was eminently in accordance with 
the ancient Oriental vievrs of what is 
right ; and it is a sentiment which 
accords with what is obviously pro- 
per, however little it is regarded in 
modern limes. Il is one of the marks 
of urbanity and true politeness ; of 
the prevalence of good breeding, mo- 
rals, and piety, and of an advanced 
stale of society, when respect is 
shown to the sentiments of the aged. 
They have had the opportunity of 
long observation. They have con- 
versed much with men. They have 
seen the lesulCs of certain courses of 
conduct, and they have arrived at a 
period of life when they can look at 
the reality of things, and are uninflu- 
enced now by passion. Returning 
respect for the sentiments of the aged, 
attention lo their counsels, veneration 
ftr their persons, and deference for 
them when they speak, would be an 
indication of advancement in society 
i:i modem times ; and there is scarce- 
ly any thing in which we have dete- 
riorated from the simplicitv of the 
early ages, or in which we fkll behind 
the Oriental world, so much as in the 

S. All ^ere is a spirit in man. 



8 But there is a spirit " in 
man : and the inspiration ' of 
the Almighty giveth them under- 
standing. 

This evidently refers to a spirit im- 
parted from above ; a spirit from the 
Almighty. The parallelism seems 
lo require this, for it responds to the 
phrase 'the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty ' in the other hemistich. The 
Hebrew expression here also seems 
lo require this interpretatioQ. It is, 
X1H nil, the Spirit itself; meaning 
the very Spirit that pies wisdom, or 
the Spirit of inspiration. He had 
s^d, in the previous verse, that it 
was re^onahle to expect to ^nd wis- 
dom among the aged and the expe- 
rionced. But in this he had been 
disappointed. He now finds that 
wisdom is not the allribute of rank 
or station, but that it is the gilt of 
God, and therefore it may be found 
in a youth. All true wisdom, is the 
sentiment, is from above; and where 
the inspiration of ihe Almighty is, no 
matter whether with the aged or the 

Joung, there is understanding. Eli- 
u undoubtedly means to say, that 
though he was much younger Ihan 
they were, and Chough, according Co 
the common esCimate in which the 
aged and the young were held, he 
might be supposed to have much less 
acquaintance with the suhjecta under 
consideration, yet, as all true wisdom 
came from above, he might be quali- 
fied to speak. The word 'spirit' 
here, tberefiire, refers to the spirit 
which God gives ; and tiie passage 
is a proof that it was an early opinion 
that certain men were under the 
teachings of divine inspiration. The 
Chaldee renders it NIJSW? h^l, « 
spirit of prophecy. IT .Snd the inspi- 
ration of the Mmighty. The ' breath 
ing' of Che Almighty— ■''T'li naS? 
The idea was, that God breathed tKiii 
into man, and that this wisdom was 
Ihe breath of God. Comp. Gen. ji 
7. John XI. 22. Sept., nroTi, breath, 
breathing. 
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9 Great " men are not always 
wise ; neither do the aged un- 
derstand judgment. 

to Therefore 1 said, Hearken 
to me ; I also will shew mine 

1 1 Behold, I waited for your 
words ; I gave ear to your ' rea- 



!), Great men wre not atwiiys wise. 
Though wisdom may in general be 
looked for in them, yet H is not uni- 
versally true. Great men here de- 
npte those who are distinguished fi>r 
rank, age, authority. IT Jfeit/ier do 
the aged imderstaTtdjudgmeiU. That 
is, they do not abeays understand it. 
The vioiAjndgmeiitt here means right, 
truth. They do not always under- 
etitnd what is the exact truth in re- 
Bard to the divine administration. 
This is an apology for what he was 
about to Bsj, and ibr the &cl that one 
so young should speak. Of the trutit 
of what ha here said there could be 
no doubt, and hence there was a pro- 
prietT that one who was young 
should also be allowed to express his 
opinion on important subjects. 

11. I gave ear to your reasons. 
Marg. wideTstandirtgs. The mean- 
ing is, that he had given the most 
respectful nttentton to the views 
which they had expressed, implying 
that be had been all alons; present, 
and had listened to the debate. IT 
Whilst ye searched out what to say. 
Mare, as in Heb., words. It is im- 
plied here that they had bestowed 
much attention on what they had 
said. They had earefijily sought out 
all the arguments at their command 
to confute Job, and still had been 
unsuccessAit. 

12. There was none ofyouthat con- 
vinced Job. There was no one to 
produce conviction on his mind, or 



UmhyansweringhiTo—n^S M"': 
They were completely eile need, aim , 
had nothing to reply to the argtunenle ' 



whilst ye 



rched 



12 Yea, I attended unto you ; 
and, behold, there was none of 
you that convinced Job, or thai 
answered his words : 

J 3 Lest ye should aaj. We ' 
have found out wisdom; GotI 
thrusieth him down, not man. 



wisdom failed. 



which he had advanced, ai 
reflections on the divine gov 

13. Lest ye skovld say. We have 
found out ToisdOTa. That is, this has 
been permitted and ordered in such a 
manner tint it might be manifest that 
the truths which are to oonvince him 
come from God and not from man. 
You were not permitted to refute or 
convince him, for if you had been 
you would have been lifted up with 
pride, and would have attributed to 
ji-ouraelveswhalbelongB toGod. This 
IS in accordance with the entire drift 
of the book, which is to introduce the 
Almighty himself to settle the oi 

They could nr 
the claim that they had found out 
wisdom. They had been completely 
silenced by Job ; they had no power 
to drive him from his positions ; they 
could not explain the divine dealinge 
so as to settle the great inquiry in 
which they ha4 been engaged. Elihu 
proposes to do il, and to do it in such 
a way as to show that it could be 
accomplished only by that wisdom 
which is ftoiu above. 1( Godthrusteth 
him down, not man. These are the 
words of Elihu. The meaningis, ' God 
only can drive Job from his position, 
and show him the truth, and humble 
him. The wisdom of man fails. The 
aged, the experienced, aad the wise 
have been unable to meet his argu- 
ments and bring him down from the 
positions which he has taken. Thai 
work can be done only by God him- 
self, or by the wisdom which he only 
can jjive.' Accordingly Elihu, who 
proposes to meet the arguments ol 
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14 Now, he haih not ' direct- 
ed his words against me ; nei- 
ther will I answer him with your 
speeches. 

15 They were amazed ; they 
answered no more; they 'left 
ofl' speaking. 



; he does 



Job, mak^s i 

what he sajs on thi _ , 

or the results of reflection, but pro- 

Soses to adduce (he precepts of wis- 
om which God had imparted to him. 
Ch. sxiiii. 4, 6. Other interpreta- 
lioQB have, however, been givtTi of 
this verse, but the above seems to me 



' h h 






^<j h 



14 JVo! h hath 
d M g ord I 

Thmaigfh p rs 

1 n pp h hiB bj 
wh 11 d p GS nrt p j 



not fallen on me as they have on you, 
and I can come to the subject with 
li.e utmost coolness.' The object is 
to show that he was nol in-italed, and 
that he would be under no temptation 
to use words from (he influence of pas- 
sion, or any other than tliose which 
conveyed the simple truth. He seems 
disposed to admit that Job had given 
some occasion for severe remarks, by 
the manner in which he had treated 
his friends. It JVeithsr will I answi 
him with your speeches. They also 
had been wrong. They had given 
way to passion, and had indulged in 
severity of language, rather than pur- 
sued a simple and calm course of argu- 
ment. From all this, Elihu says he 
was ftee, and could approach the sub- 
ject in the most calm and dispnssinn- 
ste manner. He had had no tempta- 
tion to indulge in severity of language 
like theirs, and he would not do it. 

]5. They-were amazed. These also 
are the words of Elihu, and are de- 
signed to Bipress his astonishment 



16 When I had waited, (for 
they spake not, but stood still, 

d answered no more,) 

17 I said, I will answer also 
my part ; I also will shew mine 
opinion. 



that the three friends of Job did not 
answer him. He says that ihey were 
completely silenced, and he repeats 
this to call attention to the remarkable 
fact that men who began so confi- 
dently, and who still held on to their 
opinion, had not one word more to 
say. There is some reason to sup- 

So8e,iVom the change of person here 
-om the second to the third, that 
Elihu turned from them to those who 
were present, and called iheir atten- 
tion to the fact that the friends of 
Job were conspletely silenced. This 
suppoaition, liowever, is not abso- 
lutely necessary, for it is not uncom- 
mon in Hebrew poetry to change 
from the second person to the third, 
especially where there is any censure 
or rebuke implied. Corap. ch. xviii. 
4. IT Tliey left off speaking. Mare. 
TemovtdspecchesfiamthBmselses. Tfie 
marginal reading accords with the 
Hebrew. The sense is the same as 
in the common version, (hough the 
Hebrew is more poetic. It is not 
merely that they ceased to speak, but 
that they put words at a great dis- 
tance from them. They could say 
absolutely nothing. This fact, that 
they were wholly silent, ilirnished an 
ample apology for Elihu to (ake up 
the subject. 

17. I also will show mine opinion. 
In this language, as in ver. 6, there is 
a delicate expression of modesty in 
the Hebrew which does nol appear i]i 
our translation. It is ''3N"^K —evea 
I, ' Even one so young, and so hum- 
ble as I, may be permitted (o express 
my sentiments, when the aged and 
(he great have nothing more (o say. 
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18 For 1 am full of ' matter 
the spirit within 'me constrain 



[n nil this wa may discern n cfeirree 
>f courtesy, and a delicale sense of 
iropridly, wliicli mnv be commended 
o llie imilBlion of all, and especinlly 
o Ihe young. In tlie mannert ofttie 



gree of refinement,' deliency, and 
courtesy, in tlieir treatment of others, 
such as will aeldom be found even in 
llie most elevated walks of life, and 
wicd BB religion only can produce. 
The outward form may be obtained 
by (be world ; the Jiving principle jj 
found only in lite heart wliich is Jm- 
Dueii with love lo God and man. 

18. Far I am full of mailer. Mara 
aa m Heh. wor<is. The tbree friends 
ol Job bad been silenced. Tbey had 



19 Behold, my belly is as 
wiiie ivkich hath 'no vent ; it is 
ready to burst like new boitles- 



< the 



,1 of all menial 



says that the reverse was 
He was full of tcords, s 
strained to speak. It 
cause he forced himself 
because he did it as a mi 
duty, but be was t 
the subjectlhat it 



Elihu 



ireesed > 



1^ he 



ilh 
. relief 



IF Tlie ipirit aiihm 
probably, to the conviction that it 
was the divine Spirit which urjred 
bim to pnpi.lr "■- "_. =, 

strain! in regard 
speahine, wlian i 
of the Holy 



See Notes o: 



Jer. , 



■ 9. " 



> llie necessity of 
»;ider the influer- 
iril, is expressed 

g fire Bbut up in my 
bones, and I was weary with forbear- 
ing, and 1 could not stay." Comp 
Intro, to Isaiah S 7. m The phrase 
" within me " is in the margin, as in 
Heb. my belly— vtlient Ibe belly is 
spolfen of as the seat of the mind. 
See ch. XV. 3. We speak of the 
liead as the seat of the intellect, and 
the heart as the seatof llie nflfeclions. 
The Hebrews were much in Ihe 
habit of representing the region of 



the bea 

1!). Behold, my belly is as wine 
which halh no vent. Mnrg. as in 
Hcb.,isnol o]>encd — C^ic^ xi. The 
reference is to a bottle, in which 
there is no opening, or no vent for 
Ihe fermenting wine to work ilseli 
off. It is usual lo leave a small Iioie 
in barrels and casks when wine, 
cider, or beer is fermenting. This ia 
necessary In order lo prevent tbecosls 
from bursting. Elihu compareehim- 
self to a bottle in which new wine 
had been put, and where there was 
no vent for it, and whan in conse- 
quence it was ready to burst. Tliat 
neio wine is here intended ia apparent 
from tlie connection, and ban been so 
understood by Ihe ancient versions. 
So Jerome renders it, Mustum, must, 
or new wine. Tlie LXX, Aaxh^ 
ti'mr ieif/ifroi — "a bottle 



illed 



vith 



ing, bound;" that is, which has no 
vent. IT /( is ready lo. burst like 
ncic boltUs. The LXX render this, 
"As the rem (iUnyius) bellows of a 
.mi,b '. WhythTs version wasudopt- 



vould b 



' ^"y.- 



The 



, linenl, but Ihe 
... be made from the 
present Hebrew test. It ig possible 
that the copy of the Hebrew text 
which liie Septuagint had may have 
read a-^^-,n ^artificers, instead ol 
''"'^'^r^ —mew, and then the meaning 
would be, ' as the bottles, or skins of 
artificers;' that is, as Ibeir bellows, 
which were doubtless at first merely 
the skins of animals. The reference 
of Elihn, however, is undoubtedly lo 



s that V 



■.en, skin 
Bady to burst 



e used as bottles, b 
here mentioned t 



likely to bursl than old one^ 

for that was by no means the cnse— but 

w and unferm^nied wine 
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21 Let r 

ccept any 



would naturally be placed in them, 
111 us endangenne them. Battles in 
llie East, it is well known, are usually 
made of the skins of goats. See 



lot, I pray you, 
ti's person ; nei- 
c flattering titles 



ties in the East : 



The J 



manufacturing til em 
at preseni is tnis : The skins of the 
goats are stripped off whole except at 
the neck. The holes at the feet and 
tail are sewed up. Thej are first 
stuffed out full, and strained by driv- 
ing in small billets and chips of oak 
wood ; and then are filled with a 
strong infusion of oak bark for a, cer- 
tain time, until the h^r becomes 
fixed, and the skin sufficiently tanned. 
They are sold al different mices, ftom 
fifteen up to fifty piastres. Robinson's 
Bibti. Research, li. 440. Elihu, per- 
haps, could not have found a. more 
sinking illustration of his meaning. 
He could no longer restrain himself, 
and he gave utterance, therefore, to 
tlie views which he deemed so im- 
portant. The word bdly in this verse 
(laa) is rendered by Umbreit and 
Noycs, hosom. It not improbably has 




from the lower part of the throat, or 
from the bosom, in a manner which 
the people of Western nations find il 
difficult to imitate. 

20. I will speak, that I laay lie re 
fresked. Marg. breathe. The meaning 
is, that he would then have room to 
breathe again ; he would feel relieved. 
' ■ "J pray i/ou. "" ' 






e regard 



n addrei 
.0 God, but ai 



them, or a prayer to 

expression of his det 

is similar to the phrase which weu 

when we say, *' may I never do this 

implying the strongest possibte pur- 

say thai oi 



gesc poBsi 
Elihu u 



vould be 
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22 For » I knt 
flattering titles ; i 



not to give Maker ' would sot 
c doing my away. 



partiality or flattery in what he said. 
U ^cc^t any man's peraiin. Treat 
any with partiality. That is, ' 1 will 
not bit itiflufineed by rank, age, wealth, 
or jiersonal friendship, in what I say. 

I will state the truth impartially, and 
will deliver my semimenta with 
tire freedom.' See the phrase 
planed in the Notes on ch. liii. „. 

II Milker let me give fiattering titles 
taiU man. The word here Qsed {TIM 
—not used in Kal, but found only in 
Pie!), means lo address in a friendly 
and aoolhiog manner ; to epeak kindly 
to any one, Isa. xliv. 5, i\v. 4 ; and 
then lo flatter. That is, undoubtedly, 
its meaning here. Elihu says he did 
"- ' *•— - ') flatter any one. 

the exact truth; to 



Kemea 



vealth 



each e 
lo A. 

22. Forlknowaottogivefatteiinir 
titles. I do not know how lo flatter. 
It is not in my character; it has not 
been my habit. IF In so doing. These 
words are not in the Hebrew, and 
the^ greatly mar the sense, and give 
a diflerent idea from thai which was 
intendedby thespeaker. ^ Mi/ Maker 
would soon take me away. Or, rather, 
' My Maker will soon lake me away.' 
That is, ' I know that I must soon be 
removed, and must stand before my 
Maker. I must gWe an account for 
all thai I say. Knowingthat I am to 
go to the realities of another state of 
being, I cannot flatter men. I must 
leU them the exact and simple Iralh.' 
There could be no better preven- 



tiveof flatfery than this. The coji- 

befbre God, where all are on a level, 
and where every mask wi.l be strip- 
ped off, and every thing appear as it 
IB, wonld prevent us from asuribins to 
others qualities which we know they 
do not possess, and from giving them 
titles which will only exalt them in 
their own eslimalion, and hide the 
truth from their minds. Titles which 
properly belong to men, and which 

Eertain to office, religion does not for- 
id ua to confer — for the welfare ol 
the community is promoted by a 
proper respect for the names and 
offices of those who rule. But no 
good end is answered in ascribing to 






of their own talents or 
importance ; or which lead them to 
forget that they like others are soon 
lo be " taken away," and called lo 
give up their account in another 
world. The deep conviction that 
we are- all soon to try the realities of 
a bed of death and of the grave, and 
that we are to go to a world where 
there is no delusion, and where the 
ascription of qualities to us here 
whicli do not belong to us will be oi' 
no avail, would prompt to a wish lo 
lo always the simple Iruth. Under 



that 



e should n 
: any quality of 
•■■'— t, any name 



ascribe i 

beauty, 

leave Mm _ 

ent under a deception about him- 
If. If this rule were followed, what 
change would it produc " 
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S,7nr oS^r WW ! ™aTrTha ^^Uiw^M tun fiom ll,«r rin>, Gtad would be ».ll n,««lfl.l 
10 them. In <1nt^ tl»>e riew.. Elihn dwell, m tbe ^U-Tinf I"''"f.',„„ ,„ „,,„, u. u^ ,„ 
I. HeaddceBeriinMtftDJoS^»dm^rew™whjJ.e^^^^ 

Eil'lauljht iiijp,mTlhat bo wai lo God'nteeis anfthalaB Job bad often *'{'"^ H'"''? "'jfJJ 



bad tau^jht : 
II. Herel^biiefli.uiiie 



riaib); appeued. If lie 



AUia before God, he now bn 
bf the divSoa mejeaty, ai i 
™,u.™,,--Jj.".Ml^l™-^Job had advanced, aodp«rU|ul»riy«^^^^^^ 
the dltloe dBaanii.BB if God had beon njjoBt and '1'™;°^^';,^^, "^^j ^'^^"^^^ 
S riw l«d1iharged Gorwitb ' finding oooobLmh ' againit him, »oJ "i'b bs'inB Plf^asure in 
brining trial. OD Elm -ithont anf anflTcient cao« i and Lad «.ii tbut God ,ega,ded him a> nn 

enemy, and nanowly walebedall bi> piti«. ^. _, _^_ ,_^.^_. vi.„„;„. ™, i..., ..^ 

in. Elihn propetei,U.ar8lb«,lon«.t all 
ia1 deii^ or hia amlctioD. 




(3.1 IotboprOeeiJUUonOttBB!aine™jI!CI,onuniiu.i"=- ~ It .C^fnij^VwVon.him 

mer. wilhailifntion. Hi. objoct ia le ^t'pb^^ manftomthe P'> "'' ''V^^'tfX "^" ™° 

M that his life abhoia bieail, so that Ui fleah pines awaj, and «, Ibat he draua neai to ine 

irsve, VE. 18-ia 

(4.) If Ihie ii effectual— if mi 

It is to biin the o^ndet lo tew 
to axplaia Ibo design ""™j^ * 
All ibaHelhinga,he«aja, aredi,..- J, :^ ji^, f^j,,,^ j|- h^b.^o; vs! m; 30. 

ilXng lo .ay to' re"j,''hf would 'waT C wh^l toue w.UmVt™'™, 3"l'J.'' 

WHEREFORE, Job, I pray thee, hear ray apeechei 
hearken to all my words. 



}a ain^od wmbe mo'reitbl to him, a 
le by God to accomplish 



1 merefore, Job, I pray tkee. In 
tha next chapter headdreases the three 
ftienda of Job. This is addressed 
pnrlicularly to him. f My speeches. 
Heb my Moriis— ^^» • This is the 



guages to espresB a saj.nf^ or dis- 
courBO, though in Hebrew it is ocij a 
noetic form. The meaning is, not that 
he would address separale speeches, or 
distinct diseowses. lo Job, but tlial hs 
called on him W attend to what ha 
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w I have opened 



3 Behold, now I have opene 
my mouth, my tongue hath sp. 
ken in my ' mouth. 

3 My words " shall be of the 
uprightness of my heart ; and 
my lipa shall utter knowledge ' 
clearly. 



3. My tongue hath spoken in ...^ 
mouth. Marg.palate. Themcaning 



4 The Spirit of God hath 
made me, and the breath of the 
Almighty hath given me life. 

5 If thou canst answer me, set 
t/iy words in order before me ; 
stand up ; 



, that s 









speak, and had actually 
he would Qller only that which was 
worlhj lo be heard. This is properly 
the eommencemenl of hia argument, 
for all lliat he hud before said was 
merely an introduction. The word 
paiai^—'^ in mj paiate " ("^3^2) jg 
here used because of the importance 
of that organ in the act of speaking. 
Perhaps, also, there may be reference 
to the &ct iJiat the Hebrews made 
much more use of the lower organs 
of enunciation— the palate, and the 
throat, than we do, and much leas use 
of the teeth and lips. Hence their 
language was strongly guttural. 

3. My words shall be of the iipright- 
ness of mv heart. I will speak in sin- 
eerily. I will utter nothing that shall 
be hollow and hypocritical. What I 
apeak shall be the real suggestion of 
my heart— what I fcel and know lo 
be true. Perhaps Elihu was the more 
anxious to make this point entirely 
clear, because the three ftiends of Job 
might be supposed lo have laid Ihem- 
eelyes open to the suspicion that they 
were influenced by passion or preju- 
dice ; that they had maintained iheir 
opinions from mere obstinacy and not 
from conviction ; and thai ihey had 
been sometimes disposed to cavil. 
Elihu claims that all that he was 
about lo aay would be entirely sin- 
cere. IF ShiM utter knowledge dearly. 
Shall slate things just as they are, and 
give the true solution of the difficulties 
which have been felt in regard to the 
divine dealings. Hiaobject is toguard 
himself wholly from the sudpieion of 
partiality. 

4. The ^rit of God hath madt 
See Notes, ch, xjtiii. 8, Ther? i 



evident allusion in this verse to tho 
mode in which man was created, 
when God breathed into him the 
breath of life and he became a living 
being. Gen. ii. 7. But it is not quite 
clear why Elihu adverla htte to the 
fact that God had made him, or what 
is the bearing of this fact on what he 
proposed to aay. The mostprobable 
supposition is, that he means to state 
that he is, like Job, a man ; that both 
were formed in the same way — from 
the same breathing of the Almighty, 
and from the same clay (ver. 6) ; and 
that although he had undertaken to 
speak to Job in God's stead (ver. 6), 
vet Job had no oocHsion to fear that 
he would be overawed and confound- 
ed by the Divine Majesty. He had 
dreaded that, if he should bejiermitted 
to bring his case before him (Notes ver. 
7), but Elihu says that now he would 
have no such thing to apprehend. 
Though it would be in fiict the same 
'^'"g as carrying the matter before 



God— 



eheci 



a the t. 



[he true principles of 
. t, yet Job would he 
also rBBllv conducting the cause with 
a man like himself, and might, un- 
awed, enter with the utmost freedom 
into the statement of his views. 

5. If thou canst answer me. The 
meaning of this verse is this: 'The 
controversy between you and me, if 
you choose to reply, shall be con- 
ducted in tJie moat equitable manner, 
and on the most equal terms. I will 
not attempt, as your three friends 
have done, to overwhelm you with re- 
proaches ; nor will I attemnl to over- 
awe you as God would do, so that 
you could not reply. I am a man 
like yourself, anddesire that if any 
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6 Behold; I um according to 
ihy 'wish in " God's stead; I 
also am 'fofiiied out of the clay. 

7 BehoJd, my ' terror shall 

tiie utmost fairness and freejom.' %, 
Stand up. That is, ' maiiitujn your 
poailion, unless you ore convinced by 
luy afgumenta. I "" ' " 
ir.g by mere an' 

a. Behold, I 
wisk in God's stead. Marg. as in 
Heb. titotith. The mouik is that by 
whicli we express our desires, and the 
word here is equivalnnt to v>isk. Some 
have, howerer, rendered this differ- 
ently. Umbreit translates it, ich bin, 
wie du, von Gotl — I am, as tkoa art, 
from God. So Noyes, "I, like Ihea, 
am a creature of God." Werayss, " I 
am tliine equal in the sight of God," 
■ CovBtdale, " Behold, before God am 
1 even as thou, for I am fashioned 
aiid made even of the same mould." 
The Vulgate renders il, "Behold 
God made me aa he made thee ; and 
of the same clay am I formed." So 
the LXX, " From clay am I formed 
as well as thou, and we are formed 
from the same." This interpretation 
seems to be demanded also by the 
parallelism, where he says that he 
was made of the same clay with Job; 
that is, that he was a man like him. 
Still, it seems to me, that the fair and 
obvious meaning of the Hebrew is 
tliat which is expressed in our com- 
mon version. The Hebrew is, ^K^ 
'|''B3 ■'?*f"n — "lo, I am, according to 
thy moath [word, or wish] for God ;" 
tliat is, I am in his place ; I speak in 

him that you may regard yourself as 
in fact speaking to him when you ad- 
dress his ambassador. This will also 
accord with what is said in ver. 7, 
and with what Job liad so earnestly 
desired, that he might be allowed to 
brine his cause directly before God. 
See Notes ch. liii. 3, f / also am 
formed out of the day. Marg. cat. 
The figure is taken from the act of the 
potter who cuts off a portion of clay 
which he moulds inlo a vessel, end 



not make thee afraid, neither 
shall my hand he heavy upon 
thee. 

there is manifest allusion here to 
the statement in Genesis, that God 
made man of the dust of the ground. 
The meaning in this connection is, 
' Though I am in the place of God, 
and speak in his name, yet I am also 
a man, made of the same frait mate- 
terial as yourself. In me, therefore, 
there is nothing to overawe or con- 
found vou as there would be if God 
spake himself.' 

7. Behold mu terror shall riot make 
thee afraid. Job had earnestly de- 
sired to carry his cause directly be 
fore God, but he had expressed the 
apprehension that he would overawe 
him by his majesty so that he would 
not be able to manage his plea with 
the calmness and self-possession 
which were desirable. He bad, thera- 

that if ne were so permitted, Crorl 
would not take advantage of his 
majesty and power to confound him. 
SeeNoiesch.iiii.Sl. Elihu now says, 
that the wish of Job in this could he 
amply gratified. Though he spake 
in uie name of God, and it might be 
considered that the case was fairly 
carried before him, yet he was also a 
man. He waa the fellow, the equal 
with Job. He was made of the same 
clay, and he could not overawe him 
as the Almighty himself might do. 
There would be, therefore, in hia 
case all the advantage of carrying the 
cause directly up to God, and yet 
none of the disadvantace which Job 
apprehended, and which mast ensue 
when a mere man undertook to man 
age his own cause with the Almighty 
% Jfeitker shall my hand be htaeif 
upon thee. Alluding, evidently, to 
what Job had said, ch. xiii. 31, that 
the hand of God was heavy upon 
him, so that he could not conduct 
his cause in such a manner as to do 
justice to himself. He had asked, 
therefore (see Notes on (hot place), 
as a special favor, if he was permit 
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8 Surely thou hast spoken i 
mine hearing, ' and I have hear 



leii to carry hja cause before God, that 
his (land would be ao far lightenad 
tliat he could he able to slate hia argu- 
iiienta with the force which they re- 
quired. Elihu says now that that 
wish could be gralilied. Though he 
Wiia in the place of God, yet he was 
a man, and hia hand would not be 
upon him lo crush him down bo that 
he couid not do justice to himself. 
The noun rendered hand {flSS) doea 
not elsewhere occur. Theyecb t]Si< 
occurs ones in Prov. ivi. 26, where'it 
is rendered "CTUveth" — "He that 
laborelh, laborelh for himself; for his 
mnathcravethit of him" — where the 
margin is, boweCh unto. The word 
m Arabic means to load s beast of 
burden, to bend, to make to bow 
under a load ; and then to impel, to 
urge on , and hence it meana, ' his 
'£er, impels, or urges 









meanmg of the word here (-i?K) may 
be a load or burden, meaning ' my 
load,! e ray weight,dignity, author- 
ity, shall not be burdensome or op- 
pressive to you.' But the parallel 
place in ch. xiii. 21, ia 'hand,' and 
that meanini aearas to be required 
hare. Kimchi supposes it is theaame 
as C(? —Sand, and the LXX haTe so 
rendered it, ^ ^(ftijiou. In the view 
of the speech of Elihu thus far, we 
cannot but remark that there is raucb 
that is pecaiiar, and especially tiiat 
he lays decided claim to inspiration. 
Though speaking for God, yet he 
was in human nature, and Job might 
speak to him as a friend, unawed and 
unlerriiied by any dread of over- 
whelming majesty and power. On 
what grounds Elihu based these high 
pretensions does not appear, and his 
claim to them is the more remarkable 
from his youth. It does not require 
the, aid of a vary lively imagination 
to fiincy a resemblance between him 
and the Lord Jesus — (he great media- 
tor between God and man— and were 



tlie voice of t/ij/ " words, saying 
9 i am clean without traua- 



rould suggest it. 






where age and wisdom had failed to 
suggest the truth, and when pretend- 
ed sagea ware confounded and si- 
lenced, would suggest it. The fact 
that ha claims to be in the place of 
God, and that a cause might be man- 
aged before him as if it were befoj'a 
God, and yet that he was a man like 
others, and that no advantage would 
be taken to overawe by mere majesty 
and power, are all circumstances that 
would constitute a strong and vivid re- 
semblance. But I see no eviderute that 
this was the design of the introduction 
ofthe character of Elihu, and interest- 
ing Bs the comparison might be, and 
dasirable as it may seem that the book 
of Job should be found to contain some 
reference to the great work of media- 
tion, yet the just and stem laws of in- 
terpretation eiclude such a reference 
in the absence of proof, anA i!n nnt 

tions of fancy, howt 

flections might be, or to aearcli lor 

typical characters where the Spirit o. 

such, however interesting or edilying 
might be the contemplation. 

8. Surely thou host spoken in mine 
hearing. Marg.aa in Hefa. eors. This 
shows that Elihu had been present 
during the debate, and had attentively 
listened to what had been said. IIo 
now take| up the main point on which 
he supposed that Job had erred — the 
attempt to justify himself He pro- 
fesses to adduce the very words which 
he had used, and disclaims all design 
of judging from mere hearsay. 



a the 



IS the ri 
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gression, I am innocent ; neither 
is there iniquity in me. 

10 Behold, he iindeth occa- 
sions against me, he " counteth 
me for his enemy ; 



H WithoiLt transgression. Job 

not used these very expressions, 

had he intended to maintain that he 
was Bbaoiulely free from sin. See " 
ii. SO. Ha had maintained ihal 

was not chargeable with the tra 

gressions of wliich his three friendj 
niaintfuned ihal he was guilty, aai 
doing that he had used strong 1 
gQags, and language which e^ 
seemed lo imply that ha was without 
transgression. See ch. ix, 30, i. 7, 
xiii.23,xvi.l7. V lantittnotenl. The 
word here used (^H) is from the verb 
^on — to cover, t« protect J and also, 
as a secondary meaning, from the 
Arabic, to rub, to wipe off; to wash 
away, lo lave. Hence it denotes thai 
which is rubbed clean, washed, pure 
— and then innocent. The word oc- 
curs only in this place. It is not the 
ejact language which Job had used, 
and there eeems to be some injustice 
done him in saying tliat he had em- 
ployed such language. £lihu means, 
doubtless, that be had used language 
which implied this, or whicii was 
equivalent to it. 

10. Behold, ke findeth occasions 
against me. Thai is, God. This is not 
eiactly the language of Job, though 
much that he had said had seemed 
to imply this. The idea is, that God 
sought opportunity lo oppose him; 
that he ivas desirous to find in him 
some ground or reason (or punishing 
him ; that he wished to be hostile to 
him, and was narrowly on the watch 
to find an opportunity which would 
justify his bringing calamity upon 
him. The word rendered occasions 
— m'Nir!!^, is from (*T3 , in Hiphil 
"''?■!! — to refuse, decline ; to hinder, 
restrain, Num. xxi. 6, 9, 12 ; and 
s,akoldingback. 






cal. 



11 He ' ])utteth my feel in 
the stoclis, he marketh ' all my 
paths. 

12 Behold, in this thou art 
not just : I will answer th^e, 
that God is greater thau man. 



gate renders it, " He seeks complaints 
Isuerelas) against me." The l.XX, 
/<iHfiii — accusation. Umbreit, Feind- 
ahafi, enmity. So Geseniue and Koyes. 
^ He counteth me for Ms enemy. This 
is languagewhichJob had used. Sea 
ch. xix. 11. 

II. Hepuiteth myftetin tke sleeks. 
This also is language which Job had 
used. 8eech.xiii.27. VHenmrkcth 
all my paths. In ch. liii. 27, " Thou 
lookesl narrowly unto all my paths." 
See Notes on that verse. 

13 Behold, in this thou art not mst. 
In this view of God, and in these re- 
flections on his character and gov- 
ernment. Such language in regard 
to the Deity cannot be vindicated ; 
such views cannot be right. It can- 
not he that ho wishes (o be the fte of 
man; that he watches with a jealous 
eye every movement with a view to 
find something that will justify him 
ill bringing heavy calamities upon 



i,eir 



lis a spy upon the way in which man 
goes, in ordor lo find out something 
that ahail make it proper for him to 

denied that Job had indulged in lan- 
guage making substantially such re- 
presentations of God, and that he hud 
thus given occasion for the reproof ot 
Elihu. It can as little be dented thai 



hat they sht 

from the 6^„.- 

7^^ cannot be Ime. !t cakkot be 
that God thus regards and treats his 
; ihat he wishes lo find 
I ' in them to make it proper 
for him 10 bring calamity upon them, 
he desires lo regard [hem ua 
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13 Why dost thou strive ° 14 For God ipeaketh once, 
against him T for he gneth not vea twice >/et man perceiveth it 
' of any of his malti 



Ilia fo«B. M ItoUtansteeTikfe That 
is, ' I will show that this new 13 
just/ This he does in tht subseqi 
lerses by stating what he suppost 
be the real design of afflictions end 
by showing thai God in these I 11 ' 
had a good and benevolent objei 
IT That — ""S . Rather, becauie,or tor. 
The object is not to show that God 
was greater than man — for thai could 
not be a matter of information, but to 
show (hat because he was far above 
man he had great and elevated 
jecls in his dealings with him, and 
man should submit to him without a 
murmur. IT God is greater than man. 
The meaning of this is, that man 
lihoutd suppose that God has good 
reasons Ibr all that he doeti, and that 
he might not be qualified to under- 
stand the reason of his doings. He 
should therefore acquiesce in his ar- 
rangements, and not call in question 
the eijuily of the divine dealings. In 
alt our trials it is well to remember 
that God is gTtater than we are. He 
bnowa what is best; and though 









e Ihe rt 



nof 



igs, j'Bt. it becomes us to ac- 
quiesce in his superior wisdom. 

13. Why dost thou strive against 
him ? By refusing to submit to him, 
and by calling in question his wisdom 
and goodness. V For he giveth not 
account of any of his matters. Marg. 
as in Heb. ansvierelh not. The idea 
Is, (hat it is as useless as it is im- 
proper to contend with God. He 
does his own pleasure, and deals with 
man as he deems best and right. The 
reason ofhis doings he does not state, 
nor has man any power to extort 
from him a statement of the causes 
why he afflicts us. This is still true. 
The reason of hia doinjp he does not 
often make known to the afflicted, I 
and il IS impossible to know ttoie the 
I why he has brought on us 






ith which ' 



nailed Tl eg'^nej-oJ reasons why men 
are dffliLted may be better known 
now than ihey nere in the time of 
Elihu, for successive revelations have 
thrown much light on that subject. 
But when he comes and afflicts us as 
mdiiiduals when he takes away a 
beloted child, when he cuts down 
the young, the vigorous, the useful, 
and the pious, it is often impossible to 
understand why be bas done it. All 
(hat we can do then is to submit tc 
his sovereign will, and to believe thai 
though we cannot see the reasons 
why he has done it, yet that does not 
prove that there are no reasons, or 
that we may nenfr be permitted to un- 
derstand them. We are required to 
submit to his will, not to our own 
reason ; to acquiesce because he does 
a, not becaase we see it to be right. If 
we always understood the reasons 
why he afflicts us, our resignation 
would be not to the will of God, but 
to our own knowledge of what ia 
right; and God, Ibereibre, often passes 
before us in clouds and thick dark- 
ness lo see whether we have sufficient 
confidence in him to believe that he 
does right, even when wc cannot see 
or understand the reason of his doingi 
So achild reposes Ihe hignest conii 
dence in a parent, when he believea 
that the parent will do right, though 
he cannot understand why he does 
it, and the parent does not choose to 
let him know. May not a father see 
reasons for what he does which a 
child could not understand, or which 
light be proper for him (0 with- 
hold from him f 

14. For God aveaketh once. The 
object of what is here said is, to show 
''le reason why God brings affliction 
pon men, or to eiplain (he prin- 
ples ofhis government, which Elilm 
ipposed had been sadiy misunder- 
ood by Job an<' his friends. The 
■asi-i why he brings afHiclion, Elihu 
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15 III a dream, in a vision of 
the night, when deep sleep fall- 
e.th upon men, in slumberings 
upon the bed, 



reclaiming and r. 
He ■ 



yiSl 



sn Cul. 
tbem; 



he speaks to them 

dreams and visiona ; he warns them 
of the error of their course (vs. 14- 
17), and when this is all ineffectual, 
he bringa upon them affliction. He 
lays them upon their bed where they 
must reflect, and where there is hope 
that they may be reclaimed and re- 
formed, vs. I8~28. IT ¥ea, tvji 
Ha does not merely admonish hi 
once. He repeats the admoniti 
when man refiiaea to hear him t.., 
first time, and lakes all the methods 
which he can by adm 
warning to withdraw hi 
wicked purpose, and lo keep him 
from ruin. II Yet man perceiveth it 
no(. Or, rather, ' Although he does 
not perceive itorattend to it.' Though 
the sinner is regardless of the admo- 
nition, yet still God repeals it, and 
endeavors to save him from the com- 
mission of the crimes which would 
lead him lo ruin. This ia designed 
to show the patience and forbearance 
of God, and how many means he 
takes to save the sinner ftom ruin. 
Of the tnUk of what Elihu here says, 
(here can be no difference of opinion. 
It is one of the great principles of the 
divine administration that the sinner 
is often warned, though he lieeds it 
not; and that God sends repeated ad- 
regard Ihem, but are bent on their 

15. In a dream. This was one of 
the methods by which the will of 
God was made known in the early 
periotls of the world. See Nolas on 
ch. iv. 12-17. And ftir a lliller ac- 
count of this method of communicat- 
ins the divine will, see Introduction 
tolaaiah, § 7. (9.) X In a vision of 
tkt night. Notes ch.iv. 13. Comp. 
Intro, to Isa. \ 7. (4.) IT When itj;ep 



16 Then he ' openeth the e: 
of men, and soaJeth their instn 



sUepfalleth upon men. This may be 
designed to iutimale more distiuctly 
that it was from God. It was not the 
effect of disturbed and broken rest; 
not such fanciea as come into the 
mind between sleeping and waking, 
but the visitations of the divine 
Spirit in the profoundest repose of 
thenight. Thewordrendered^"dBBp 
sleep '• O^^fjfa) is one that denotes 



, itouud . 

merely sleep, but it is slt.^ _. 
soundest kind — that Itind when 



the 



rendered it correctly, N^pa» Nns-'ld 
—sleep that is deep. The' LXXkh. 
der it, Sfiriii; qiofiat— dread horror. 
The Sjriac renders this verse, " Not 
by the lips does he teach ; by dreams 
and visiona of the nighl," &c, H la 
sbtmberingaupon the btd. The word 
retiAeredisbiMberings (m'ahsri) means 
a light sleep, as contradistinguished 
from very profound repose. Our 
word siamber conveys the exacl Idea. 
The meaning of the whole ia, that 



God speaks l 
k d 



n when theij 



h 



lions from heaven, 

16. Then, he openetk the ears of men 
Marg, as in Heb. renealeih, or unco-cer 
eth. The idea is, that he then ra 
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17 That he may withdraw ° 



not lo understand this as sojiiig that 
the siBBper actually hears God spBak, 
but as the ear is the organ of hear- 
ing, it is employed here to denote 
that God then commiinicatos hia will 
10 men. In what way he had acceas 
to the souls of men by dreams, it is 
irapossibla to explain, f And sealeth 
their instructioH. Literallv, ' In their 
admonition ha seats ;' or he affixes a 
seal. The idea is, tliat he makes the 

if a seal were affixed lo it. A seid. 
ratified ot confirmed a contract, a 
will, or a deed, and the sense here is, 
that the communications of God to 
the soul were as firm as if they had 
been ratified in like manner. Or pos- 
sibly it may mean, that the warnings 
of God were communicated lo the 
soul like a sealed letter or message 
unknown lo any other ; that is, were 
made privately to the indivdual him- 
self in the slumbers of the night. 
Otheca have understood the word 
rendered instructloii, as denoting ccts- 
ligalion, or punishment, and accord- 
ing to that explanation the meaning 
would be, that he aonounoes to them 
certain punishment if they continued 
in sin; he made it as certain to them 
as if it were radfied by a seal. So 
RosenmUller and Mercer. Schultena 
supposes it to be equivalent lo in- 
spires them, or communicates instruc- 
tion by inspiration as if it were con- 
firmed and ratified by a seal. He 
observea that the Arabic word »JC» 
— hhatkam is often used in the Koran, 
meaning to inspire. The LXX ren- 
der it, ciiiioi'? ifjyo^ijosr'— " ha ter- 
rifiea them " — where they evidently 
read BWin instead of Ehn;; . The 
sense la, that God 



arnings I 






n their beds, i 



ratified with a seal, and 
made as secure as possible. 

17. Tkat he may mithdraw 
from his purpose. Marg. tBOrk. 
.,™l.pl.m, r,o,l<l„l5n,to. 



I from hin ^ purpose, and hidt 
pride ' from man. 



him of the consequences of execuling 
a plan of iniquity. He alarms him 
by showing him that his course will 
lead to punishment, and by represent- 
ing to him in tlie night visions, the 
dreadftil woes of the future world 
which he is about to plunge. 
The object is to deter him from com- 
itting the deed of guilt which he 
,d contemplated, and to turn him to 
the patha of righteousness. Is it un- 
reasonable to suppose that the same 
thing majf occur now, and that God 
may hare a purpose in the dreama 
which often visit the man who has 
formed a plan of iniquity, or who is 
living a life of sin ? It cannot be 
doubted that such nien often have 
alarming dreams; that these dreams 
are snch as are fitted to deter them 
from the commission of their contem- 
plated wickedness ; and that in fact 
they not unfrequently do it. What 
shall hinder us from supposing that 
God iittends that the workings of the 
mind when the senses are locked in 
repose, shallbe the means of alarming 
the guilty, and of leading them to re- 
flection ? Why should not mind thus 
be its own admonisher, and be made 
the instrument of restraining the 
guilty then, as really aa by its sober 
reasonings and reflections when 
awake ? Many a wicked man has 
been checked m a career of wicked- 
ness by a frightful dream ; and not a 
few have been brought to a degree of 
reflection which has resulted in sound 
conversion by the alarm caused on 
the mind by having (he conaequenees 
of a career of wickedness traced out 
in the visionsof the night. The case 
of Colonel Gardiner cannot he forgot- 
ten — though in that inslarce it was 
rather ' a vision of tiie night ' than a 
dream. He was meditating an act of 
wickedness, and was alone in his 
room awaiting the appointed hour. 
In the silence of the night, and in the 
solitude of his room, he seemed to see 
the Saviour on the cros^. This view 
however it may be accounted for, re 
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13 He keepeth back his soul 
from the pit, and his life from 
' perishing by tlie sword. 

1 pasting bij. a Pa. 107. 17, 



Strained him from the contemplated 
aut of wickedness, and he became an 
eminently pious man. See Doddridge's 
Life of Ooi. Gardinar. The mind, 
with all its fiicullies, is under the 
control of God, and no one can de- 
monstrate that be does not inuke Ita 
actings, even in the wunderinga of a 
dream, the designed means of check- 
ing the sinner, and ofeavinglliesoul. 
M ^nd hide pride fiammim. Probably 
the pariicuior thingwhicb Elibuhere 
referred to, was pride and arrogance 
toiBards God; or an insolent bearing 
towards bim, and a reliance on one's 
own merits. This was tlie particular 
thing in Job which Elibu aeeuis to 
have tliought required animadversion, 
and probably be meant to intiniule 
that all men bad such communica- 
tions from God by dreams as to save 
Aera from such arrogance. 

18. He keepeth back Ms soul from 
the pit. The word soul in the He- 
brew is oAen equivalent to self, and 
the idea is, (hat he keeps tlw man 
from the pit in this manner. The 
ohject of these warnings is to keep 
iiim from rushing on to liis own de- 
struction. The word rendered pit — 
I'D'rj , properly means a pt, or pit- 
fall, in which traps jue laid for wild 
animals, Ps. vii. 16, ix. 16; then a 
cistern that is miry, Job ix. 31 ; a 
prison, Isa. li. 14 ; tlien the grave, or 
sepulchre, ag being often a cavern, 
Job xvii. 14. Ps. XII. 10. See vs. 
S8, 30, of this chapter. It evidently 
means here the grave, and the sense 
is, tlial God thus warns men against 
pursning a course of conduct which 
would lead them to destruction, or 



sword. Marg. passing by. Them 
ing of the Hebrew may be, ' to keep 
his life from passing away by the 



19 He " is chastened also with 
pain upon his bed, and the mul- 
titude of his bones with strong 

ed from the body. The word render- 
ed sTBord here— n^ti is from nVuj 
— (o send, east, hurl, and the refer- 
ence is rather to something sent, as of 
an arrow, dart, javelin, than to a 
sword. The sense is not materiaUy 
varied, and the idea referred to is that 
of a violent death. The meaning is, 
that God by these warnings would 
keep aman from such a course of life 
as would lead Co a. death by violence. 
— either by punishment fbr Ms crime, 
or by being cut offin war. 

1!). He ts tkastened also with pain. 
As .another meana of checking and 
restraining him from tlie commiBaiun 
of sin. When the worninga of the 
night fail, and when be is bent on a 
life of sin, then God lays Iiim on a. 
bed of pain, and he is brouglit to re- 
flection there. There he has an op- 
portunity to think of [lis life, and or 
all the consequences which must fol- 
low from a career of iniquity. Tliis 
Involves the main inquiry before the 
disputants. It was, why men were 
afiheted. The three friends of Job 
had said that it was a full proof of 
wickedness, and that when tlie pro- 
fessedly pious were afflicted it was 
demonstrative of insincerity and hy- 
pocrisy. Job had called this posilian 
in question, and proved tliat it could 
not be so, but still was at a loss Jcliy 
it was. Elihu now says, that afflic- 
tion is a part of a discipliTiary gav^ 
ermnent; that it is one of the means 
which God adopts, when warnings 
are inelfecluHl, to restrain men and to 
bring Ibem to reflection and repent- 
ance. This appears to have been a 
view which was almost entirely new 
to them. IT ^nd the muttttude of his 
hones v>ilh strong pain. Tba boitee, 
as has before been remarked, it was 
s'jpposed might be the seat of the 
acutest pain. See Notes on ch. iJix, 
17. Comp. ch. XI, 11, vii. 15, isx 
30. The meanini here is, that tlia 
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20 So that his life abh. 
bread, and his soul ' dainty 

21 His flesh ■ 
away, that it cannot he seen 
and hia hones that 






frame was racked with iiitenBe suffer- 
ing in order to admonisb men of sin, 
to save them from plunging into 
deeper transgression, and to bring 
them to rapenlancB. 

30. So that his life abhorreth bread. 
It is a common effect of eickaess to 
lake away the appetite. Elihu Iieie 
regards it as a port of the wholesome 
dis<:ipline of the euflerer. He has no 
relish for the comforts of life. IT .^nd 
kis stud dainty laeat. Marg. meat of 
desire. The Hebrew is, ' food of 
desire.' The word rendered meat 
('?S^) does not denote animal food 
only, but any kind of tbod. So the 
old English word meui was used. 
The idea is, that the sick man loathes 
the most delicate food. It is a port 
of his discipline that the pleasure 
which he had in the days of his 
health is now taken away. 

91. His fiesh is etfasumed ajnay, 
that it cannot be seen. He wastes 
away. His flesh, once vigorous, 
beautiful, and fair, now disappears. 
This is not a mere description of the 
nature of his sickness, but it is a de- 
scription of the disciplinary arrange- 
ments of God. It IS an important 
part of his affliction, as a part of the 
discipline, that his flesh vanishes, 
and Uiat his appearance is so changed 
that he becomes repulsive to the 
view. IT JlTid hia bones that were Tuit 
seen, stick out. His bones were be- 
fore invisible. They were carefully 
concealed hy the rounded muscle, 
and by the fat which filled up the 
'"•■"-•'"■" -olhattbeywerenotofTen- 



l> lh.1 V 



But II 



V the n 



^s of his bones 
for God has reduced him to the con- 
dition of a skeleton. This is one of 
effects of disease, and 



22 Yea, his soul drawelh neai 
unto the grave, and his life to 
the destroyers. 

23 If there be a messenger 
with him, an interpreter, one 
among a thousand, to show unto 
man his uprightness ; 



this shows the strength of the disci- 
pline which God contemplates. The 
tarts of the human fi-ame which in 
ealth are carefully hid from the 
view, as being unsightly, become 
now prominent, and con be hidden 
no longer. One design is to humble 
us ; to take away the pride which 
delighted in the round and polished 
limb, the rose on Ihe cheek, tfie ruby 
lip, and the smooth forehead ; and to 
show us what we shall soon be in the 

3S. Yea, his sotd draweth near unto 
the grace. That is, he himself does, 
for the word soul is often used to da- 
note self. ir Jlnd his life to the dt- 
stroyera — BTlosS. Literally, 'to 
those causing death.' The interpre- 
tation commonly given of this is, 
' file angels of dea^ ' who 



» clos 



mg powi 



1 hi'e. 



,and 



being the cause of the close 

The meaning is, that the afflicted man 
comes very near to those acute suffer- 
ings which terminate life, and whinh 
by personification are here represent- 
ed as the authors of death. 

33. If there he a jaessunger MitA 
him. This part of the speei^ of Eli- 
hu has given rise to scarcely lees 
diversity of opinion, and to scarcely 
less discussion, than the celebrated 
passage in oh, lii. £5^37. Almost 
every interpreter has had a peculiar 
view of its meaning, and of course it 
is very difUcult, if not impossible, to 
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It ia presented in ihe ancient vei 
Eions, and what light ihev Ihrow o 
it. The Vulgate renders it, " If ther 
is for him an angel apeaking, one ( 
thousands, that lie may announce (h 
rightBOUsnesa of the man ; he will 
pity him, and say. Deliver him that 






rruplio 



I will be 
propitious to him " — ia-teai ia fMO 
prapititT. The Sepluagint IrBnsl.. 
torarenderit, "If there be a thousand 
ansjels of death {ayytkni »arafn<l'n- 
f oO, not one of them can [morlaily] 
wound Jjim {■nim. ' ' '■ '" ' 



s heat 



o the 



Lord, when he shall hare shown 
his charge agaiost him, and shown 
his folly, he will support him that he 
' fall to death, and renew his 



bones with 
flesh soft like an inftiit." The Chaj- 
dee renders it, " If tliere is merit 
^'*"''"I) '" iiim, an angel is prepared, 
a oomfbrter (Saii|;>iB, Paraclete,) 
£Gr. nroja'xAifco?], one among a thou- 
Biind accusets (tC^ia-ap), [Gr. Kwrf 
T'D^iii;], lliat he may announce to man 
his rectitude. And he aparea him, 
and says Redeem him, tliat he may 
n d nd to corruption ; I have 
d nsom." Schaltena has di- 
d d h opinions which have been 
d of the passage into three 
as They are, I. The opinions 

h vho suppose that by the 
n g or angel, here, there is 

to a man. Of those who 
d h opinion, he enumerates no 
S3 h n seeea classes. They are 
h hese : (1} those who hold 

b h man referred to is some dis- 
g d instructor sent to the sick 
h hem the will of God, an 
p held by Munster and Isido- 

( ) lOse who refer it lo a pro- 
p Junius et Tremillius; (3) 

Codurcua supposes thai there ia refer- 
ence to Ihe case of Abimelech, who 
waa made sicjt on account of Sarah, 
and that the man referred to was a 
prophet, who announced to him that 



God H 



righteous. Gen. xx. The 
4lh and 5lh cases slightly vary from 
these sjjecified. (6.) Those who liold 
that Elihu referred to hjmaelf as be- 
ing the angel, or messenger, that God 
had sent to make known to Job the 
truth in regard to the divine govern- 
ment, and Ihe reason why he afflicts 
men. Of this opinion was Gusaet. 
'e may add that this is 



suppose 
God ■ 

amic'l 



■ho t 



who 

at of 

t specifying 



I the s 



f the d 



uthe 
dispenaations. 
11. The second class of opinions is, 
(hat on a^tgcl is referred to here, and 
that the meaning is, that God em- 

hifl will lo men, and especially to the 
afflicted — to make known to them 
the reason why they are afflicted, 
and the assurance that he is willing 
jhow mercy to them if they will 
int. Of those who hold this, 
aliens mentions (1) tlie LXX, 
who render it, "tlie angels of death ;" 
the Chaldee Paraphrasl, who un 
stands it of the "comforting an- 
gel "—the Paraclete ; (3) the opinion 
of Mercer, who supposes it lo refer lo 
" good angel, who, though there he a 
lousand of a contrary description, i. 
e announces the will of God, and 
iiows the true reason why he afflicts 
len, may be the means of reclaiming 
lem ; |;4) the opinion of Clere, who 
igards It as a mere iypofiesis of Eli- 
hu, saying that on the supposition 
-'--' -■■ angel would thus visit men, 
ight be reclaimed ; (5) the 
of Grolius, wlio supposes it 
I angels regarded as media- 
o perform their office of me- 
diation in Iwo ways — by admonishing 
men, and by praying for them. This 
was also the opinion of Maimonides 
(6.) The opinion of Jerome, who 
supposes that it reftrs to the angel 
standing in the presence of God, aud 
who is employed by him in admon- 
ishing and correcting mankind. III. 
The third class of opinions consistH 
of those who refei it to the Messiah 
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Of those who have held this opin- 
ion, the following may be inenlion- 
ed : Cocceius — of course; Coloviua, 
Schmidius, and Augustine, Amidst 
this diversity " ' ■ ■■ ■ >-"■ 



cult, if not 
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ythth as tifidtb bject 
of the afiliction was aoc nipl bed, 
and he woaid restore the abided to 
health, and bestow upon him the 
most BBtisfactoiy evidences of Iiis 
owu favor. An examination of the 
particular words and phrasea ocenr- 
ring in the passage, may elucidate 
more clearly this general idea, and 
lead us to its true interpretation. The 
word translated mesjiengeT(1\iA'a,m&- 



properly, one teko is sent, from "i??, 
to sead; and ia applied (1) 



ch, i 



14, 



comp. I Sam. xvi, 19 ; (2) to 
aengei' sent ftom God, aa e. g. (a) to 
angels, since angels were employed 
on messages of merey or judgment to 
mankind, Ei. siiii. SO. S Sam, ixiv. 
16, (b) to ajiTophct as sent from God, 
Ilugg. i. 13. Mul iii. I, (c) to «. 
m-iest, EccL v. 6, Mnl. li, 7. It is 



rendered here by Jerome, angel, and 
by the LXX, angels bringing death 
So ftr a ■' ■ = ' ■- 



1 apply to 
n God~whf 



enaer ter 
igel, a pit 



that God was ready to par- 
don. IT An interpreler. That is, an 
angel-i^erpreter, or a messengar who 
should be an interpreter. The word 
a-'bo, melUz, is from S>li>, (ad, to 



) speak in a barbarous 
tongue i and then, in Hipbil, to cuuse 
to understand a jbreign language, or 
to explain ; to interpret. Hence it 
means one who explains or interprets 
that wliich was obscure ; and may 






„]., 



sufferer the true principles of ilie di- 
vine administr J' wh ' tt t 
the design of th d d g 
2 Chron. zu 3 i 
' ambasBadors ' 



tiiat I 



fr n 



rendered teacher h 

ierpTeters, reft 
tmc/iers of tli 
were appointed exp 
God. Gesen pp 

means here th am 



interceding wi G d m B 

there is no in an w h 

word S-'io, ji P d 

and such an in p d 

manded by th 
The idea invo d h w d 
is immediately d b £ 

himself The word denotes one who 
would 'show unto man his uprighl- 
ness ;' that is, who would be able lo 
vindicate the righteousness of God, 
and explain bis dealings. IJiis word, 
also, may therefore be applicable to 
B prophet, a sage, an angel, or the 
MeBBiah— to any one who would be 
able lo explain and interpret the di- 
vine dealings. So far as the language 
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ISJ 



1» COnoeroed, there is no reason why 
It should not be applied to Elihu 
himself. IT One among a tltousand. 
Such an one 3b jau would aeaccely 
hope lo find among a thousand ; that 
IS, one who was endowed with a 
knowledge of the ways of God, and 
who was qualified for this work in a 



the 



!9of m 



We 



nent for wisdom, learning, skill, or 
moral worth. This language is such 
aa would most properly be applicable 
to a Aaman messenger. One would 
hardly think of making such distinc- 
'■ raongangeli- ■ ' 

„ that any o.._ __ . 

le qualified to bear s. 
man, or that it was neceesary -to 
make such a selection aa is implied 
by the phrase here to eiplain the 
dealing of God. II To show unto 
man kia jiprigkinesi. This is the 
office which Ine iiUerpreting-messen- 
ger was to perform. The ' upright- 
nees ' referred to here, I suppose, is 
that of God, and means (he rectitude 
of his doings ; or, in a more general 
sense, the justness of his ckaTocter, 
the equity of his admimstration. So 
explained, it would mean that the 






»• that 



Ood is worthy of confiden.ce ; that hi 
is not harah, stern, severe, and cruel. 
The afflicted n^rson is supposed to 
have no cleaf'Tiewa on iIub point, 
but to regard God as severe and un- 
niereifui. Elihu in this undoubtedly 
had Job in hia eye, as entertaining 
views of God which were far from 
correct. What was necessary, he 
said, was, that some one would come 
who could show lo the eufferer (hat 
God is worthy of confidence, and 
that his character is wholly upright. 
Prof. Lee interprets this as referring 
wholly to the Sleseiah, and as denot- 
ing the "righteousness which lliis 
Mediator is empowered lo give or 
impute to those who duly seek it; 
and thus, as a Mediator between God 
iiBd man, to make it out as their due, 
by means of ihe ransom so found, 
offered, and accepted." Noyes ei- 



plains it as meaning 'to duty,-' that 
is, " what reason and religion require 
of a man in _ his situation ; repent- 
ance, submission, and prayer to God 
for pardon." But it seems lo me 
more natural to refer it to the great 
principles of the divine government, 
asbeingworthyofconfidence. Those 
principles it was desirable should be 
so explained aa to inspire such confi- 
dence, and particularly this was what 
Elihu supposed was needed by Joh. 
On the whole, then, it seems proba- 
ble that Elihu, in this passage, by 
the taesseager which ha menliong, 
referred to some one who should per- 
form the office which he himself pur- 
posed to perform — some man «ell 
acquainted with the principles of the 
divine adminislration ; who could 
esplain the reasons why men suffer ; 
who could present such considera- 
tions as should lead the sufierer to 
true repentance ; and who could as 
sure him of the divine mercy. The 
Tcasona for this interpretation may be 
summed up in few words. Thev 
are, fj .) That this ia ail that ia fiiirly 
and neeesaarily implied in the Ian 
goage, or such an interpretation meets 
the obvious import of all the expres- 
sions, and leaves nothing uneiplain- 
od. (2.) It accords with what Elihu 
supposed to be the views of Job. He 
regarded him as having improper np- 
prehensions of the government of 
God, and of the reasons why afflic- 
tkMis were sent upon him. lie had 
patienlly listened to alJ that he had 
' say ; had heard him give utterance 
much that seemed lo bo in the 
irit of complaint and murmuring ; 
d it was manilfest to Elihu that he 
had not had right apprehensions of 
the design of trials, and that lliey bad 
— ■ produced the proper effect on his 



mind. He still n 



iterpreler i 



t Irom God — to 



fidence in God aa aGod of mercy and 
equity. (3.) It accords with the cha- 
racier which Elihu had assumed, and 
which he all along maintained. He 
professed to come from God, ch 
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24 Then he if, gracious unl 
him, and saith, Deliver him fro. 



which he had 



IB principles c 
ratfon. To ti 



s havin 



» thoi 



self. 



why God afflicts m 
and as being qualified to explain tlie 
perplexing subject, was iu accord- 
ance with the character which he 
maintained, {4.) It accords with 
tha effact which he wished to pro- 
duce on the mind of Job. He wished 
to bring him to confide in God ; to 
show Aim that all these inysterioua 
dealings were designed to bring him 
back to his Creator, and to restore 
peace aod contidence to bis agitated 
and troubled bosom. While Elihu, 
therefore, advances a general propo- 
sition, I doubt not that he meant to 
represent himself as such a messen- 
ger sent Ciota God ; and though in 
the whole of his speech he manifest- 
ed almost the entreme of modesty, 
yet he regarded himself as qualified 
to unravel the mystery. That it re- 
fers to the Messiah cannot be demon- 
strated, and is improbable; for (1.) 
It is nowhere applied to him in the 
New Testament — a consideration not 
indeed decisive, but of some force, 
since it Is not eery safe to apply pas- 
sages to him from the Old Testa- 
ment williDut such authority. At 
least, the general rule is to be repu- 
diated and rejected, that every psa- 
sage ia to be supposed to have such 
a reference wliicli can be possibly 
made to apply to him, or where the 
language can be made to describe his 
person and offices. (3.) The work 
of the 'interpreter,' the 'angel,' or 
' messenger,' referred to here, is not 
ihat of the' Messiah. The effect 
which Elihu says would be produced 
would be, that the life of tiie sufferer 






would be spired, his disease remov- 
ed, and hia flesh restored with infan- 
tile freshness But this is not the 
work which the Redeemer came to 
perform, and is not that which he 
actually does. (3.) The subject here 
discussed is not such as is applicable 
to the work of the Messiao. It is 
here a question solely abont the de- 
sign ofaffiiction. That was the point 
to be explained ; and explanation wsu 
what was needed, and what was pro- 
posed to be done. But this is not 
the peculiar work of the Messiah. 
His was a iiioch larger, wider office; 
and even if this had been his whole 
work, how would the reference to 
that have met the point under dis- 
cussion ? 1 am inclined, therefore, 
to the opinion, that Elihu had him- 
self particularly in his view, and that 
he meant to represent himself as at 
that time sustaining the character of 
a messenger sent from God to exjilain 
important principles of hia adminia- 

34. Then he is gracious unto him. 
That is, on the supposition that he 
hears and regards what the messen- 
ger of God communicates. If he 
rightly understands the reasons of 
the divine administration, and acqui- 
esces in it, and if he calls upon God 
in a proper manner (ver. 26), he will 
show hiro mercy, and spare him. Or 
it may mean, tliat God is in fact gra- 
cious to him by sending him a mes- 
senger who can coma and say to him 
that it is the divine purpose to spare 
him ; that he is satisfied, and will 
preserve him from death. If such a 
messenger should come, and so an- 
nounce the mercy of God, then he 
would return to the vigor of Ms for- 
mer days, and be fully leatoced to 
his former prosperity. Elihu refer* 
probably to some method of common!' 
cation, by which the will of God was 
made known to the sufferer, and by 
which it was told him that it was 
God's design not to destroy, but to 
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discipline and save him. H Deliver 
him. Heb.nnsnis, redeem Aim. The 
word here used (nHs) properly means 
to let loose, to cut loose ; and then 
tn bay loose; that is, to redeem, to 
ranscm ftr a price. Sometimes it ia 
used -in the general sense of freeing 
or delivering, without reference to a 
price, cbmp. Deat. "" ° ' "' 



. Jobvi 



; but a: 



Iv thereia arefereuL- .. ^ 
Kome valuable consideration, either 
expressed or implied. Conip. Notes 
on IsB. xliii. 3- Here the appropriate 
idea is expressed, for it is said, as a 
resaon for redeeming or reHcuing liim, 
'I have found a ransom.' TTiat ia, 
the 'ransom' is the valuable consid- 
eration on BCKOUtit of which he waa 
to be rescued from death. H From 
going AiioB to the pit. The grave ; 
the world of darkness. Notes, ver. 
18. That is, he would keep him 
alive, and restore him again to health. 
It ia possible that by the word pit 
here, there may be n reference to a 
place of punishment, or to the abodes 
of the dead as places of gloom and 
horror, eapeciaily in the case of the 
wicked; but the more probable 



pretation 






f / have found. That 
a ransom i or, I have see 
hy he ahould not die. The 
tfiat God was looking for 
son on account of which - 



what was the actual idea which Ehhu 
attached to it, it is now impossible 
with certMUty to determine. The 
connection would rather lead ua to 
suppose that It was something seen 
in the sufferer himself; some change 
wrought in his mind by liis triala ; 
some evidence of acquiescence in the 
government of God, and some mani- 
festation of true repentance, which 
was the reason why the stroke ol 
punishment should he removed, and 
why the sufferer ahould be saved 
from death. Thia might be called 
by Elihu ' a ransom '—using the word 
■ I a very large sense. There can be 
o doubt that such a fact often oc- 
urs. God lays his hand on his err- 
ig and wandering children. He 
brines upon them afflictions which 
would consign tlieni to the grave, if 
they were not checked. Those af- 
flictions are effectual in the case. 
They are the means of true repent- 
ance ; they call back the wanderer; 
they lead him to put his trust in God, 
id to seek his happiness again in 
m ; and this result of his trials is a 
aeon why they should estend no 
rlher. The object of the affliction 
IS been accompUshed, and the peni- 
nce of the sufferer is a sufficient 
log the hand of 



afflietit 

health and prospt 

properly 



oring h 



This i^ 



tokens of his favor, and that auch 
ransom had now appeared. There 
was now no necessity wliy those 
sufferings should be prolonged, and 
he coald consistently restore hi- "■ 
henlth. % A ransom. Marg. 'o 
atonement. Heb. 1103, kopkir. On 
the meaning of this word, see I" 
on Isa. xliii. 3. The expression 
meana that there was something 
which could be regarded as a valua- 
able consideration, or a reason why 
(be sufferer should not be further 
afllioted, and why he should be pre- 
served from going down to the gr— - 
What that price, or valuable cor 



__ which the word is 

now technically naed, hut the Hebrew 
word here used would not be inap- 
proprinlely employed to convey auch 
in idea. Thus, in Ex. xxxn. 30, the 
iuterceasion of Mosea is said to be 
that by which an atonement would 
be made for the sin of the people. 
" Moaea said iinlo the people, Ve 
have sinned a great sin ; and now 1 
will go up unto the Lord ; peradven 
ture I ahail make an atonement 
(n^O:N, dkdpperii, from 1??, W- 
phir), for your sin." Here, it is 
manifest that the act of Mosea in ma- 
king intercession was to be the pvhlic 
reason. Or the 'ransom,' whv they 
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25 His flesh shall be fresher 
;iian 'a child's: he shall return 
io the days of his youth : 

26 He shall pray unto God, 



liolilnesB, zenl, and fidelity of Phine- 
hns in resistinj; idolatry, and punisli- 
ing those who had been guilty of il, 
ncH spoken of as the aloaement or 
!■ which the 



plague was stayed, and the anger of 
God removed from his people. Num. 
IV. 12, 13, "Behold, T , 



him my covenant of peace — because 
he was zcaloua for his God, and 
made an atonemen| (1B:»1) for the 
thililren of Israel." Sept. tiildnarn. 
In this large sense, the sick man's 
rapantanoe might be regarded as [he 

why he should be restored. That 
word literally means that which cov- 
tT), or meerJays any thing ; and then 
an atonement or e^iation, aa being 
such a covering. See Gen. vi. 14. 
Ex. xxi. 30. CocceiuH, CaloTius, 
and others suppose that the reference 
liere is to the Messiah, and to the 
atonement made by him. Sdiuilens 
suppoees that it has the same i*6f6r- 
ence by anticipation — that ie, that 
God had purposed such a ransom, 
and that in virtue of the promised 
and preligured expiation, lie could 
now show mercy. But it cannot be 
demonstrated that Eliiiu had such a 
reiereqce ; and though it was un- 
doubtedly true that God designed to 
show mercy to men only through 
that atonement, and that it was, and 
is, only by this that release is ever 
given to a sufferer, still, it does not 
follow that Elihu fully understood 
this. The general truth that God 
was merciful, and that the repentance 
of the sick man would be followed by 
a release from suffering, was all that 
can reasonably be supposed to have 
been understood at that period of the 
world. JVW, we know the reason, , 
tho mode, and the extent of the ran- 
BOiii ; and taking the words in their 



and he will be favourable unto 
him ; and he shall see his face 
with joy r for he will render unto 
man his righiec 



ferers, and say, lliat tdey may be 
redeemed from going down to the 
dark chambers of the eternal pit, for 
God has found a ransom. ^ aaiueUe 
coTtsideration has been offered, in the 
blood of the Redeemer, which is an 
ample reason why they should not 
be consigned to hell, if they are truly 

25. His fiesh shaU be fresher than 
a child's. Marg. childhood. The 
meaning is obvious. He would be 
restored agdn to health. The cala- 
mity which had been brought upon 
him for purposes of discipline, would 
be removed. This was the theory of 
Elihu in regard to afflictions, and he 
undoubtedly meant that it should he 
applied to Job. If he would now, 
understanding the nature and design 
of affliction, turn to God, he would 
be recovered again, and enjoy the 
health and vigor of his youth. We 
are not to suppose that this is uniyer- 
sally true, though it is undoubtedly 
often a fact now, tbat if those who 
are afflicted become truly penitent, 
end call upon God, the affliction will 
be removed. It will have accom- 
plished its object, and may be wiili- 
drawn. Hence, they who pray llial 
their afflictions may be withdrawn. 



vhich God designs, 



the design of afiliction ; and when 
his mind is brought to a proper state 
of penitence for his past conduct, then 
he will find God merciful and ready 
to show him kindness, V.indhes\idl 
see his face teitit jo'j. The facu o. 
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27 He ' looketh upon i 



God. Thai is, he sliall be able lo 
look up lo him with peace and eom- 
forl. This language is similar (o that 
which is so frequently employed in 
the Scnpcurea, in which God is said 
to lift upon ua the light of hiacouiile- 
"2""- Themenninghereis,lhiitthe 
onlicted man would be again permitled 
:o look bjrfiiith on God, being recon- 



ciled to him, 



fould s. 



Ha will deal wilh him ii 
justice and equity. When he see 
evidence of penitence, he will trea 
him accordingly ; and if in the afflict 
ed man he discerns irue piety, hi 
will regard and treat him aa hia Iriend 
The meaning is, that if there is in ih. 
sufferer any sincere love to God, h. 
will not be. indifferent to it, but wil 
treat him as posseBsing it. Tliis ii 
'*■" • -^ "-ryersally ■ 



irid if any say, " I have sinned, 
ind perverted fhat which was 
ight, and it profited me not ; 



would be, ' he sings before men,' and 
thus the reference would be to the 
sufferer, meaning that he would have 
occasion to re.ioice among men. See 
Gesenius on the word. According to 
the other view, the word is derived 
from lilUJ —jAijr, to look round; to 
care for, or regard i and nccording to 



this, the r 



ing that he carefully and ni 



ively 






there is in the heart of one who 
ofHioted any real piety, God will n 
treat him as an impenitent sit 

will manifest his mercy to L , 

show to him (he fevors which he con- 
fers only on his friends. 

27. He lookeih upon men. Marg. 
" or, &e shall look upon men, and say, 

I haee sinned." Umbreit renders 
this. Nun singt er jubelnd zu den 

II !._.. ,. ,^ BingsJoyfiiUy 



Menschen — 



imong m 



oNoyes, "He shall 



smg among men, and say.'' Prof. 
Lee, " He shall flilly consider or 
pronounce right to men, so that one 
aliall say, I have sinned." Coverdale, 
"Such B respect hath he unto men. 
Therefore, let a man confess and say, 
I have offended," The LXX tender 
It, ^raroTi dTHtfi/fii/iercuarO^iitriai 
wtoq laiiT^ — " then shall a man 
blame himself," &e. These various 
renderings arise from (he difference 
of signification attached to the He- 
brew word l&i^ . According to our 
interpretation, it is derived from T'lU 
■smr, to sing, and ihen the meaning 



id, if he sees evidence that there is 
le penitence, he has compassion and 
ves. This idea certahily accords 
belter with the scope of the nasaase 
than (he former, and it seemi to nle 
ie regarded aacorrect. If jlnd if 
any say, I have sinned. Heb. " And 
aays," that is, if the sufferer, under 
the pressure of his afflictions, is will- 
ing lo confess his feults, then God is 
ready to show him mercy. This ac- 
cords with what Elihu purposed to 
stale of the design of afflictions, that 
they were intended lo bring men to 
reflection, and lo be araeans of whole- 
some discipline. There is no doubt 
that he meant that all this should be 
understood by Job as applicable to 
himself, for he manifestly means to 
be understood as saying that he had 
not seen in him the evidence of a 
penitent mind, such as he supposed 
afflictions were designed to produce 
IT ^ndpemerted that which was right. 
That is, in regard to operations and 
views of the divine government. He 
had held error, or had cherished 
■ong apprehensions of the divine 
character. Or it may mean, that he 
had dealt unjustly with men in his 
intercourse with them. U ^nd it 
pToJlted me tu>t. The word here used 
(n^^—sUvd) means properly lo bo 
I or level ; then to be equal, or of 
value ; and here 






IV that 






ickedly, s 



lught upon hi 

, or the benefit which 'he 



'antage 
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28 He 'will deliver his soul 
from going into the pit, and his 
life shall see the light. 

29 Lo, ail thpse things work- 
eth °Gc.id rftentiraes with man. 



he had been called 
queace of it. This 19 the 
interpretadoD. Roeenmfllter, 
ever, auggesls another, which la, that 
he designs by this langaage to ex- 
press his sense of the divine mercy, 
and that it means ' ray afflictions are 
in no sense equal to my deserts. I 
have not been punished as I might 
justly have been, Ibr God has inter- 

£osed to spare me.' It seems (0 me, 
owerer, that the former interpreta- 
tion accords best with the meaning of 
the words and the scope of the pas- 
sage. Itwouldtlien be the reflection 
of a man on the bed of suiFering, that 
the course of life which brought him 
tliere had been attended with no ad- 
vantage, but b^ been the means of 
plunging him into deserved sorrows, 
from whicli he could be rescued only 
by the grace of God. 

98. He icill deliver his sold. Marg. 
" He halh delivered my soul." There 
are various readings here in the text, 
which give rise 10 this diversity of 
interpretation. The present reading 
in the text ia ^"Jss — my soul; and 
according to this, it is lo be regarded 
as Iho language of the sufferer cele- 
brating the mercy of God, and is lan- 
guage which is connected witli liie 
confession in the previous verse, ' I 
have sinned;! found it no advan- 
tage; and he hnth rescued me from 
death.' Many MSS., however, read 
lluBS — his soul; and according to 
this, the language . would be that of 
Elihu, saying, that in those circum- 
stinoea God would deliver him when 
hi- made suitable conffeasion of his 
■in. The sense js essentially the 
same The Vulgate has, " He will 
deliver Aiss'uli" the LXX, "Save 



30 To bring back his soui 
from the pit, " to be enlightened 
with the light ' of the livinir. 

31 Markwell,OJob; hearken 



my soul." "i From going into the p. 
Notes ver. "18. U diirf ■ ■ -■- ^ 
see the light. Here (bsi 
■ ■ " " 'hi 

Hi. The pi 
Hebrew text is {"'rijll) " mij life;" 
many M8S. read (inTl) " his life " 
The phrase "to see' the light" is 
equivalent to live. Death was repre- 
sented as going down into regions 
where there was no ray of light. See 






. X. a:, S 

29. Lo, all these things worketh God. 
- *" -■- -itiioda 



, he takes all tl 









then 



ways. IT Ofte-iaimi 
i.cu. us 111 HIE margin, twice, thrice. 
This raav be taken either, as it is by 
our Iranalators, to denote an indefinite 
number, meaning that God lakes /r« 
quest occasion to warn men, and re 
peats the admonition when they dis- 
reguard it, or more probably EJihu 
refers here to the particular metJiods 
which he had specified, and which 
were three in number. First, warn- 
ings in the visions of the night, vs. 
14-17. Second, afflictiona, ID-Si!. 
Third, the messenger which God 
sent to make the sufferer acquainted 
with the design of Ibe affliction, and 
to assure him that he might return fo 
God, vs. 33-26. So tbe LXX under- 
stand it, who render it, oSoit xf jj?— 
lAree ivays, referring to the three 
methods which Elihu had specified. 

30. Te hriag hack kis soul from the 
pit. To keep him ftom descending 
to the grave, and to the dark world 
beneath. He takes these methods nf 
warning men, in order that ihey ma ' 
■ bring destruction on themselves 
ver. 18. IT To ie etiligkteacd mlh 
the light of the living. That he may 
still enjoy life, and not descend to 
orld of shades. 
Mark well, Job, htnTkea, unto 
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onto me, hold thy peace, a 
I will speak. 

32 If thou hast any thing 
say, answer me : speali ; for I 



me, &,c. Elihu designi 
Uiat he had much more to say which 
demanded close Hlientioii. He beg- 
ged, thetafore, that Job would hear 
him patieotly through. 

32. If thou halt any thing 

•—"etT me. In "- ■ 

lU haA asked 
all that he had t< 



re any thing from 



himthat if there ..,. 
which he diseenled, 
express his disse^it. We may eup. 
poae that he paused at this pari of his 
speech, and as what he had said re- 
lated particularly to Job, he felt that 
It was proper that he should have an 
opportunity to reply. IT For I desire 
to jastify thee. IwouJd do you jus- 
tice. I would not pervert what you 



desire to justify thee. 

33 If not, hearken unto me : 
hold thy peace, and I shall teach 
thee wisdom. 



and if he couId,hB wished to vinditata 
the character of Job from the asper- 
sions which had been cast upon it. 

33. If Ttot, kearktn unto mt,&c. l' 
nothing has been said from which 
joii dissent, then listen to me, and 1 



wrong opioioi 



a ther 



any 






iprope 



eluded also a wish 
ifhe possibly could. He did not de 
sire to dispute for the sake of dia 
pnting, or to blame him if ho couh 
avoid 11, but his aim was the truth 



discussion. These remarks of Elihu 
imply great confidence in the truth ol 
what he had to say, but ihey are not 
irrogaat and disrespectful. He treats 
Job with the utmost deference; is 
willing to hear all that could be said 
in opposition to his own views, and is 
lesirouaof not wounding his feelinifs, 
)r doing injustice to his cause. It 
may be supposed thai he paused here, 
to give Job an opportunity to reolv 
but as be made no remarks, I.e re^ 
sumed his discourse in the following 
chapter. The views which he had 
expressed were evidently new to Job, 

those of his three friends, and they 
nnnpni- f„ h.™ ),^=„ -5ceived by 
ispectfui si- 



vith profound and r 
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'3.e*^SAtw.re°Uofof"h' wM^Lb-T^'l"'''"'"'^ " "■' 



IdBvGoOgIC 



JOB. 

ipon the rishlG 



e'cd iM^^i^aU'iS^BBl 



dldniig lE qSwlim tjle s'^itj of Sb 6reat Gowinor of tt^ nnive™rri?'i'7-K'' f Jj Al] men 
lie under tho noUco of God. The winked emnDt Mcape, and ibere ia no land ofdarkneis w^re 

M^lfetrolXm out,' ond call them to judgment, Ti. S»-b. f bJ God will not lay upon man 

feyiirtcutaofflhe'wioteii. Ho descriroi them in Ihenighli he ttrikea them suddenly down, 






IV, Elihun-.. „- 

lin,lniceadofoonip[BJnine<)fGod,t 
B might he tBJifht to uudeiatBitii t 
!<jt that sverj IMBg would be at 
■" ag, and Ualeo with defe 






BBifcaa that ho hid done wropg, and lopmy that 
sen now iniciutable to him. He ought not to 



■pURTHERMORE, Elihu a 
-*- sweced and said, 
2 Hear my words, O ye wi 



1. Furlhcrmore, Elihu ahsioeTed 
and said. That is, evidently, after a 
pause to see if Job had any thiqg to 
reply. The word aaaieered in the 
Scripturea often means "to begin a 
disoonrae," though nothing had oeen 
Baid by others. Sea ch. lii. 2. laa. 
xiv. 10. Zech. i. XO, iii. 4, iv. 11, 13. 
Sometimeo it 19 u^d with reference 
to a subject, meaning that one replied 
to what could be suggested on the 
opposite aide. Here it may be under- 
Blood either in the general "*" 



beginning 

ably as replyin) 

-■■•■-'- '-.b had ac 



discourse, c 









hich Job had advanced in the debate 
with his friends. 

3. Hear my woTils, O ye jowe mejt. 
Addressing particularly the three 
ftienda of Job. The previous chap- 
ter had been addressed to Job him- 
self He had staled to him his views 
of the design of affliction, and he had 



men ; and give car unto n 
that have knowledge : 

3 For the ear trietli wor 
the ' mouth tasteth meat. 



nothing to reply. He now addresses 
himselfto his friends, witha particular 
view of examining some of the senti- 
ments which Job had advanced, and 
of showing where he was in error 
He addresses thero as "wise men," 
or sages, and aa endowed with 
"knowledge," to conciliate their at- 
tention, and because he regarded 
them as qualified to understand the 
difficult subject which he proposed to 

3. For the ear tneth words. Ascer- 
tains their meaning, and especially 
delarminea what words are worth re- 
garding. The object of this is, to fix 
the attention on what he was about 
to say ; to gel the ear so that every 
word should make its firoper Impres- 
sion. The word ear in this place, 
however, seems not to be used to de- 
note the external organ, but the 
whole faculty of hearing. It is by 
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choose lo ua judg- 
- I among our- 



telvea what is good. 
5 For Job hath said, 



hearing dial the e 



taste that the quality of food ii 
corned. IT As tke mouth taateth 
Marg. as in Heb. palate. TI16 r 
ing is, aa the organ of taste delen 
the nature of the various articles of 
food. The eama figure ia used by 
Job ill ch. lii. 11. ^ 



4. Let us 
That ia, let 
wliat ia anf 



choo. 



to us jitdtrmeni. 
nine and explore 
jht. Amidst the 
!tiDg opinions, and the senti- 
menia which have heen advanced, 
let as find out what wilJ abide the 
lest of close investigation. 

5.ForJobhath said, I am righteous 
See ch. liii. 18, " I know that I shall 
be justified." Comp. ch. xiiii. 10, 
11, where he says, if lie was tried he 
would come forth as gold. Elihu 
m»j have also referred lo the general 
courae of remark which he liad pur- 
sued as vindicating himself IF j^xd 
God hath taken atnay my judgment 
TMb Eentiment is found in ch. xsvii, 
3. See Notes on that place. 

6. SHiOKld I lie against my right? 
These aro also quoted as the words of 
Job, and as a part of the erroneous 
opinions on which Elihu proposes to 






:. Thes 



as used by Job respecting 

„ — , and Elihu must be under- 

sfood to refer lo what he regarded aa 
(he general strain of the argument 
maintained by him. In regard to the 
meaning of the worda, there have 
been variooe opinions. Jerome ren- 
ders them, " For in judging me there 
(8 falsehood — mendacium est; my 
violent arrow [the painllil arrow in 
mel is without any sin." The LXX, 
" He [the Lord] hatli been fiilae in 
my accusation " — /v'rtwoTo Si z^ 



righteous r and God imth taken 
away my judgment. 

6 Should I lie against my 
right? my wound ^ is incurable 
without transgression. 



cause be right." Umbreit rendera il, 
"I must lie if I should acknowledge 
myself to be guilty." Noyes," Though 
I am innocent, 7 am made a liar." 
Prof. Lee, " Should I lie respecting 
my case? mine arrow is mortal with- 
out transgression." That is. Job said 
he could not lie about iti he could 
use no language that would deoei"» 
"" felt that a mortal 



ached him without t 



had 



any adequa 



ansgresaic 



■ithout _ 
Roaenmllller 11 
just may be my cause, l' appear to be 
u har," That ia, he was regarded as 
guilty, and treated accordingly, how- 



might 



and howi 



^ight be of il 



guilty. The 1 
am held to ' 



liar. I defend my- 
' my past life ; slate my 
iduct; meet the accuga- 
lions of my frienda, but in all this I 
am still held to be a liar. My friends 
so regard me— for they will not credit 
my statements, and they go on still lo 
argue as if I was the most guilty of 
mortals. And God also in this holds 
■ne lo be a lisr, for he treata me con- 
(lantlyaa if! were guilty. He bears 
lot my vindication, and he inflicts 
lain and wo upon me as if all Ihaf I 
'lad said about my own integrity were 
i^lse, and 1 were one of the most 
idoned of mortals, so thai on all 
hands I am regarded and treated as if 
I were basely false.' The literal 
translation of the Hebrew is, 'Con- 
cerning my judgment [or my cause] 
I am held to ha a liar.' f My icmind 
is incurable. Marg. asin Heb. arrow. 
The idea is, that a deadly arrow had 

traded. So'in Virgil, 
Hnret Tateri letalis Brunila. ^n. iv. 73. 
, The image ia taken from an aiiima. 
though my | diat had been piorccd with a deadlj 
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7 What man is like Job, who 
drinketh op scorning like water ; 

8 Which goetli in company 
with the workers of iniquity, and 
walketh with wicked men ? 

9 For he hath said, It profit- 
eth a man nothing * that he 
Bhould delight himself with God. 

nrrow. H Witkoui transgression. 
Without any sin that deserved such 
treatment. Job did not claim to be 
absolutely perfect; he maintained 
only that the Bufferings which he 
endured were no proper proof of his 
character. Comp. cli. vi. 4. 

7. IVkat man is like Jot, who drink- 
nilar 
6. The 

is, that he was ttill of reproacliful 
speeches respecting God ; of the lan- 
guage of irreverence and rebellion. 
He indulged in it as freely as a man 
drinks water ; gathers up and im- 
bibes all the language of reproach 
that he ei — ""•' — ■* ■—'■■'""- •" !» — 
if it 



I find, a> 






e perfeetlv harratess, 

8. Which goeih in company with the 
workers of iniquity. That is, in his 
sendinents. The idea is, that he 
advocated the same opinions which 
ihey did, and entertained the same 
views of God and of his government. 
The same charge had been before 
brought against him by his friends. 
See Notes on cb. isi. 

9. For he hath said. It ptofiteth a 
nan nothing that he should delight 
hiittselfin God. That is, there is no 
advantage in piety, and in endeavor- 
ing to serve God. It will make no 
difierence in the divine dealings with 
him. He will be treated just as well 
if he lives a life of sin, as if he under- 
takes to live af\er the severest rules 
of piety. Job had not used precisely 
this language, but in ch. ii. SS, he 

y the Bame eenti- 



vith mankind. It 



10 Therefore, hearken unto 
me, ye men of ' umierstanding ; 
Far be it from God that he should 
do wickedness ; and from the 
Almighty, that he should commit 



1 appea 



this 



probably with a 
special view to this charge that Job 
uttered the aenlimenta recorded in 
ch. xxi. See Notes on tJi at chapter. 

10. Therefore, hearkea unto me,. 
Elihii proceeds now to reply to what 
he regarded ai " 
mentsof Job, a 



I God a 



1 his gover 



Instead, however, i 
facts in the case, and showing how 
the actual course of events could be 
reconciled with justice, he resolves it 
all into a matter of sovereignty, and 
maintains that it is wrong to doubt 
the rectitude of tiie dealings of one 
BO mighty as God. In this lie pur- 
sues the same course subBlantiafly 
which the friends of Job had done, 
and does little more to solve the real 
difficulties in the case than they had. 
T\i6 facts to which Job had referred 
are scarcely adverted to ; the perplex 

ingq--" ■" ' ' 

the a 



m proper spin 



n liis 



dealings. M Ye m,ea of understanding. 
Marg. as In Hab. mem of " heart." 
The word heart is here used as it 
was uniformly among the Hebrews^ 
the Jewish view of pliysiology being 
that the heart was the seat of all tlie 
mental operations. Theyneverspeuk 
of the head as the seat of the intel 
leot as we do Tlie m'^aniog here is, 
that riihu regarded tlieui is sages, 
qualified to comprehend aud ippre- 

diatus- a V tir be It Jro a Ood 
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n For the work " of a man 
^hall hs render unto him, and 
cause every man to find accord- 
ing to his ways. 

12 Yea, surely God will not 



Heb, "^bn — " profane, vinboly." It 
is an expression of alhorretiCB, ae if 
the thing proposed were profune or 
unholy- 1 Sam. xx. 3. Gen. iviii. S5. 
Josh. xxiv. 16. The meaning here ifl, 
that the very idea that God would do 
wrong, or uouid patronize iniquity, 
wasBprolane conception, and was not 
to be tolerated for a moment. This is 
true enough, and in this general sen- 
timent, no doubt, Job would himself 
haye concurred. 

11. For the loorA of a man shall k 
render unto Aim. He aball treat end 
man aa lie deserves — and this is thi 
essence of juatice. Of the truth of 
this, also, there could have been no 
question. Elihu does not, indeed, 
apply it to the case of Job, but there 
can be little doubt thai he intended 
that it should have such a reference. 
He regarded Job as having accused 
God of injustice, for having inflicted 
woes on him which he by no means 
deserved. He takes eare, therefore, 
to state this general principle, that 
with God theie must be impartial 
justice — leaving the application of 
this principle lolhe/acts in the world, 
to be arranged as well aa possible. 
No one can doubt that Elihu in this 
took the true ground, and that the 
great principle is to ?e held that Giod 
can do no lorong, ind that all the 

entwith this great principle, whether 
we caif novir see it to be so or not. 

12. ¥ea, surely God iniU bo' ^o 
viUkedly. So important does Eiihu 
hold Ibis principle to be, that he re- 
peats it, and dwells upon it. He 
says, "it surely (M^ai*) mbst be so." 
The principle must be held at all 

Iravenes thi.? should be indulged for 
one moment. His ground of com- 



do wickedly, neither will the Al- 
mighty pervert judgment. 

13 Who hath given him a 
charge over the earth? or who 
hath disposed ' the whole world? 






plaint against Job was, that he had 
not held 6sl to this principle, but, 
under the pressure of liis sufferings, 
had indulged in remarks which im- 
plied that God might do wrong. U 
JVeilker -will the Mmighty pervBrt 
judgment. As Elihi'isupposed Job 
to have maintained, ^ee ver. 5. To 
"pervert judgment" is to do injus- 
tice ; to pface injustice in the place of 
right. 

13. IVho hath given him a charge 
over the earth? That is, he is the 
Great original Proprietor and Ruler 
of all. He has derived his authority 
to govern from no one; he is under 
subjection to no one, and lie has, 
therefore, an absolute right to do his 
own pleasure. Reigning then with 
absolute and original authority, no 
one has a right to call in question the 
equity of what he does. The argu- 
ment of Elihu here, that God would 
do right, is derived solely from his 
independence. If he were a subordi- 
nate governor, he would leel less in- 
terest in the correct administration of 
affairs, and might be tempted tc 



ha CI 



■ refer- 



4uprerae and independen 



verse is that which he has made, and 
which belongs to him, every con- 
sideration would lead him to do right 
to all. He can have no partiality for 
one more than another; and there 
can be no one to whom he would de- 
sire to do injustice — for who wishes 
to injure that which belongs to him- 
self? Prof. Lee, however, renders 
this, " Who hath set a land in order 
against him >'' He eupposes that the 
remsrk is designed to show the folly 
of rebelling against God. But the 
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14 If he set his heart upon 
'man, if he gather unto himself 
his spirit and his breath ; 

15 Ali flesh shall perish loge- 
;her, and man shall turn again 
unto dust. 



former interpretation seems lieller to 
aocord with the scope of the srgu- 
ment. IT Or who hath disposed the 
vfkote world f Who tins arranged the 
affnics of. the univBraef The word 
rendered "world," usually meanstAe 
./uibitahU earth, but it is employed 
herein the sense of the universe, and 
the idea Is, thai God hns arranged and 
ordered all things, and that he is the 
supreme and absolute Sovereign. 

14. If he set his heart ujicm man, 
Marg. as in Heb. ' upon him ' — mean- 
ing vum. That is, if he fixes his 
attention particularly on him, or 
should form a purpose in regard. to 
him. The Brgument seems to be 
this. 'If God wislied such a thing, 
and should set bis heart upon it, he 
could easily cut off the whole race. 
He has power to do it, and no one 
can deny him the right. Man has no 
claim to life, but he who gnve it has 
a right to withdraw it, and the race 
is absolutely dependent on this inli- 
nite Sovereign. Being such a Sove- 
reign, therefore, and having such a 

Ualier aa unjust, if he is called to 
pass througl] trials.' RosenmJIller, 
:s this is to be taken 



1 the 



le of se 



'If God should exa- 
mine with strictness the life of man, 
and mark all his faults, no flesh 
would be allowed to live. All would 
be found to be guilty, and would be 
cut ofF.' Grolius supposes it to mean, 
'If God should regard only himself i 
if he wished only to be good to him- 
self—that is, to consult his own wal- 
fSire, he would take away life from 
all, and live and reign alone.' This 
is also the interpretation of Umbreit, 
Schnurtet, and Eiehborn. Noyes 
rcgatds it as an argument drawn from 



16 If now tliou hast under, 
standing, hear this ; hearken to 
the voice ofnij words: 

17 Shail-even he that hateth 
tight ^govern? and wiit thou 
condemn him that is most just 1 



the benevolence of God, meaning, if 
God were severe, unjust, and revenge- 
ful, the earth would be a scene ot 
universal desolation. It seems to 
me, however, that it is rather an ar- 
gument Irom the absolute sovereignty 
or power of the Almighty, implying 
that mau had no right to complain of 
the divine dealings in the loss of 
health, property, or friends ; for if he 
chose he miglit sweep away the whole 
race, and leave the earth desolate. IF 
If he gather unto Idiriaclf his spiril 
and his hrtath. The spirit of man is 
represented as having been originally 
given by God, and as returning to 
him when man dies. Eccl. xii. 7, 
" Then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was ; and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it." 

15. Ml ficsh shall perish together. 
If God chose, he would have a right 
to cut down the whole race. Mow 
then shall men complain of the loss 
of health, comforts, and Iriends, and 
presume to arraign God as if he were 

16. IfnoiBthonhast-understanding, 
hear this. This appears to he ad- 
dressed to Job. The discourse before 
this bad been directed to Ilia three 
friends, but Elihu appears here to 
have turned to Job, and to have made 
a solemn appeal to him, whether this 
were not so. In the subsequent ver- 
ses he remonstrates with him about 
his views, and shows him that what 
he had said implied severe reflections 
on the character and government ot 
God. 

17. Shall ecEji A-j that batelh right 
gorernf Marg. as in Heb. bind. 
That is, shall he bmd by laws. The 
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18 Is it Jit to siiy to a king, ° i 
Thou art wicked ? and to prin- 
ces, Ye are ungodly 1 

19 How mac&kss to him'' that 
accepteth ' not the persons of 
princes, nor regardeth ilie rich 












Governor of th>- ..=., ^„u,„ „u. 

be unjust. TiiiB conviction, Eliha 
appears to have supposed, was eo 
deep in the humnn niinJ, that he 
miglit appeal even to Job himself for 
Its truth. Tire question here asked 
implieB tlial it would be impoBaihle 
to believe that one who was unjust 
could govern the universe. Such a 
supposition wonM be at variance with 
ali the conviotiona of the human sonl, 
and all the indications of the nature 
of his government to be found in his 
works. H ^ad ibUI thou caitdema 
him that is most just? The great 
andholyRuleroftheuniverBB. The 
argument here is, that Job had in 
/asi placed himself in the attitude of 
condemning iiim who, from the ftot 
that he was the Ruler of the universe, 
must be nioal just. Tlie impropriety 
of this he shows in the following 

18. Is it fit to sag to a king, Thou 
art wicked? The argument here is 
this ; '.There would be gross impro- 
priety in arraigning the conduct of an 
earthly monarch, and using language 
severely condemning what he does. 
Itespect IS due to those of eievBted 
rank. Their plans are often con- 
ceaJed. It is difficult to judie of 
them uutil tliey ore fully developed, 
lo conciemn those plans, and to use 
the iiinguage of complaint, would not 
be tolerated, and would be grossly 
improper. How much more so when 
that language relates to the Great 
[he Infinite God, and lo his eternal 
plans!' It may be added here, in 
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more than the poor? for they 
all are the work of his hands. 

20 In a moment shall they die, 
and the people shall be troubled 
at midnight, and pass away : and 
' the mighty shall be taken away 
without hand. 



Elihu, (hat men otlen indul 
Ihoughla ttnd language about 
whiclj they would not loleral 
specling an earthly monarch. 



lit. How much less lo him tliiil 
accepteth not the pereon, of princes. 
To accept the person of any one is lo 
treat him with special favor on ac- 
count of his rank, hia weaitfi, or ftom 
favoritism and partiality. This God 
often disclaims in respect lo himself 
{eomp. Gal, ii. 6. Ads x. 34. 2 Chron. 
t. f. Rom. ii. 11. Eph. vi. 0. Col. 
"»), and solemnly forbids it in 
lere. Sec James ii. 1, 3 K Lev 
:- 15. Deut. i. 17, xvi. Ji(. The 
ianing here la, that God is entirely 
—partial in hia administration, and 
toeals aJi as they ought to be Wealed. 
Me sfiows faror to no one on account 
of wealth, rank, talent, office, or say 
apparel, and he eicludes no one from 
favor on account of poverty, igno- 
rance, or a humble rank in lila. TliJa 
il seems was an admilled sentiment 
in the time of Elihu, and on the 
ground of tlie fact that it was indis- 
putable, he strongly argues the im- 
propriety of calling in nueation the 
efjuily of his administration in lan- 
guage such as that which Job hud 
used. II For thcij aU are the work of 
his hands. He regards them all as 
fiia^ creatures. No one has any spe- 
m him on accouat of'^rank, 

, .., wealth. Every creature 

(hat he has made, high and low, rich 
and poor, bond and free, may expect 
that impartial justice will be done 
him, and that his Biternal cirrum- 
slanccs will not control or modify the 
divine determinations in regiird lo 
tlie divine dealings towards 



30. In a moment shall V,eu die 
-hat ,a, tile rich and the great 
Ihey pass suddenly off the stice of 
-■-- They have no power t.foin- 
10 favor tiiem, and they have 
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31 For hia eyes " are upon 
the ways of man, and he seeth ' 
all his goings. 



He. 



,13. 



Re. 6. IS 



.9.3,3. 



no permanency of 
whicb can constitute a claim on Ilia 
special favor. Soon they will lie un- 
<lislinguished in the dust. All are in 
his hand ; and when he wills it, they 
must lie down in the dust together. 
He eiLempts none fiom death ; spares 
none on account of beauty, rank, 
wealth, taJenl, or learning, but con- 
signs all indiscriminately to the 
grave — showing that he is disposed 
to treat tliem all alike. This is urged 
b; Elihu as a proof that God has no 
partiality, but treats all men as being 
□n the same level — and there is no 
more striking illustration of this (ban 
is furnished by ijeofi^. All die. None 
are spared on account of title, wealth, 
rank, beauty, age, ot wisdom. All 
die in a manner that shows that he 
has no favoritism. The rich man 
may die with a malady as painful and 

E retracted as the poor man ; the 
eaulifiil and accomplished with a 
disease as foul and loathsome as the 
beggar. The sad change that the 
body undergoes in the tomb is as 
repulsive in the one case as in the 
other; and amidst all the splendor of 
r&nk, and the magnificence of dress 
and equipage, God intends to keep 
the great truth before the minds of 
men, that they are really on 
and that all must share at his hand 
alike. IT Jnd the people shall he 
ttovhltd. They shall be shaken, agi- 
tated, alarmed. They dread impend- 
ing danger, or the prospect of sudden 
destruction. 1[ At mididght. The 
image here is probably taken from 
an earthquake, or from a sudden on- 
set made by a band of robbers on a 
village at night. The essential 
thought is that of the suddermess 
with which God can take away the 
mighty and the mean together. No- 
thing can resisC him, and as he has 



deals 



■ith all i 



ike, thei 



5 great 



22 TAere IS no darkness," nor 

shadow of death, where the work- 

of iniquity may hide ■" them- 



Marg. 1 
mighty. 



propriety in complaining of his 
lent. IT And the mighty. 
They shall tahe away the 
The idea is, that the great 
shall fie removed—to wit, by sudden 
death or by overwhelming calamity. 
The argument of Elihu in this pas- 
sage (vs. IS-aO) is, that it would be 
esteemed great presumption to ar- 
raign the conduct of a prince or king, 
and it must be much more so to call 
in question the doings of him who ia 
so superior to princes and kings thai 
he shows them no partiality on ac- 
count of their rBnk, but sweeps them 
away by sudden calamity as he does 
the most humble of mankind. H 
Witliout hand. That ia, without any 
human instru mentality, or without 
the use of nnj visible means. It is 
by a word— by an expression of hia 
will — by power where the agency is 
not seen. The design is, to show 
that God can do it with infinite ease. 

21. Foi- his eijes are upon the ways 
of man. None can eacape from his 
notice. Comp. Ps. c.xxxii. 2, 3. 

22. There is no darkness. No 
dark cavern which can furniab a 
place of concealment. The guilty 
usually take refuge in some obscure 

Elace where men cannot detect them, 
ut Elihu says that man has no power 
of concealing himself thus from God. 
ir JVbr shadow of death. A phrase 
here signifying deep darkness. See 
it explained in the Notes on ch. ill. 5. 
H Where the inoTkers of iniquity may 
hide Ihemsehes. That is, where 
they may conceal themselves so as 
not to be detected by God. They 
may conceal themselves from the no- 
tice of man ; they may escape the 
most vigilant police ; they may elude 
all the officers of justice on earth. 
But tiiey cannot he hid from God. 
■ There ia an eye that sees their lurk- 
ing places, and there is a band tha< 
will drag them forth to justice 
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23 For he will not lay upon 
man more tkm " right, that he 
should ' enter into judgment with 

24 He shall break, in pieces' 

^ ^ a la. 42. 3. I Cor. In. 13. 

23. For ke will not lay ttpua man 
nioi'o than right. Very various trana- 
lations have been given of this verse 
According to our common version il 
8 thai God will not deal witli 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



. .1 BUch a iiiuiiner as lo give Bim 

jUHt reason for calling in qtieBtion the 
rectitude of the divine dealings. He 
shall in no case receive more than his 
Bina deserve, so aa to give him cauae 
for complaint. This is undoublediv 
a correct sentiment ; but il may be 
doubted whether it ia the sense con- 
veyed by the original. Umbreil ren- 



Vm iJim vor Gott ip dia Gerlcht zu liehsn. 
'For he needs not long to regard a 
man in ordei to bring him before God 
in judgmem '—meaning tliat he has 
all power ; that he can at once see 
all hia character; and that he can 
bring him nt once to his bar. This 
translation unjloubtedlj accords with 
the general scope of the argument. 
Noyes renders it : 
He usedetli noi attend long la a man 
To bring him into jadgment before God. 
Wemyss renders it in a similar way 
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mighty men without 'number, 
and set others in their stead, 

25 Therefore he knoweth 
their works, and he overturneth 
them in the night, so that they 
are ^destroyed. 



SosenmUller gives a Bimilar sense to 
the passBjfe. According to this, the 
meaning ia, that there is no need that 
God should give long attention to a 
man, or go into a protracted investi- 
gation, in order that he may brine 
him to judgment. He knows him at 
a glance. He can at once convict 
n decide the 



saity, and no such danger 



lo God. This inlecprclation 
ith the scope of the passaEe 
(oles on v»r. 24), and seems 
.- „. ^ be correct. The Hebreft- 
literally is, ' For not upon man will 
he place Fscil. his mind or attention] 
long that he should go before God in 
judgment;' that is, there is no need 
of long and anxious investigation on 
his part, in order that he may prove 
that it is right fbr him to cut man off. 
Ha maj do it at once, and no one 
has a right to complain. 

24. He shall bi'eak i« pieces. He 
•iishes or destroys the great. He is 
..Dt intimidated by their wealth, (heir 
rank, or their number. K }Fii&. 
I mimheT. Marg. more correctly 
..arching mit. That is, he does it 
without the protracted process of a 
judicial investigation. The Hebrew 
word here used OP^) means proper- 
ly a searching out, an examination , 
and the meaning here is, (hat there 
'1 no need of his going into a pro- 
■Bcled investigation into the lives oi 
'icked men heiore he brings them to 



Hes< 



s then 






knows all their cuuuuci, ani 

Koceed against them without 
ence il is tJial he comes often in 
such a sudden manner, and cuts them 
off. A human tribunal is under a 
necessity of examining witnesses and 
of attending to all (he palliating cir- 
cim, lances, before it can pronounce 
ilence on an offender. But it is 
— JO with God, He judges at once 
and directly, and comes forth there- 
fore in a sudden manner to cut down 
(he guil^. U And set others in tkar 
" — ' Place others in the situation 



25. Therefore he knoa:elh t&eif 
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36 He striketh them as wick- 
ed men in the open ' eight " of 
others ; 

27 Because they turned back 
' from him, and ' would not con- 
sider any of his ways : 

9S So that they cause the cry 

1 placfi^bekaiderB. .fl 1 Ti. 5. 34. 
ayroM^n-. iPr. 1.99,30. 



wirrlts. Or, ' Bacause he knoweLh 
their worka,' The word (1?^) here 
tendered ' therefore ' la evidently- 
used as denoting that since or hecautt 
he was intimately acquainted with 
all which they did, ha could justly 
bring vengeance upon Ihem without 
long investigation. IT And he ever 
tumeth (hem tn ike night. Literally, 
'he turneth night ;' meaniag, proba 
bly, he turns night upon them ; that 
ia, he brings calamity upon them. 
The word nigkt is often used to de- 
note calamity, or ruin. Umbtelt un- 
deratands it in the aanse of turning 
aiput the niglit ; that is, that ihey 
had covered up their deeds «b in the 
night, but that God so turns the nigJU 
about as to bring them to the light of 
day. The Vulgate renders it, et ide- 
ireo iTtdncit nocievt, * and therefore he 
brings night ;' that is, he brings ad- 
versity and ruin. This is probably 
the correct interpretation. V So that 
they are destroy- i. Marg. crushed. 
The idea ia, dial when God thus 
brings adversity upon them, they are 
prostrated beneatli hia power. 

26. He striketh them as wicked men. 
Literally, 'Under the wicked, i 
account of the wicked, he sr 
them.' That ia, he deals with them 
OS if they were wicked ; ha regardi 
and treats them as such. He dealt 
with Ihem -under the general charac- 
ter of wicked man, and punishes 
■Jiem accordingly. IT In the open 
eight of others. Marg. as in Heb. in 
the place of beholders. The idea is, 
that it is done openly or publicly. 
Their ains had been committed in se- 
cret, but they are punished openly. 






of the poor to come unto him, 
and he heareth ' the cry of the 
afflicted. 

29 When he " giveth quiet- 
ness, who then can make trou- 
ble? and when he hideth ' his 
face, wiio then can behold him ? 



his eye 
which 1 

tnd that he meant to include him 
among the number of mightj men 
whom God thus suddenly oicrlurn- 
ed 

27 Because they ta-rned back from 
hm. Marg from ttfter him That 
is, tJiey receded, or went away from 
God. If And would not BOnsider any 
of his ways. They would not regard 
or attend to any of his commands. 
The word way, in the Scriptures, is 
often used to denote reUgion. A 
way denotes the course of fife which 
one leads ', the path in which ha 
walks. The 'ways of God' denote 
his course or plan, hia precepts or 
laws ; and to depart from them, or !o 
disregard them, is only another mode 
of saying that a man has no religion. 

28. So thai they cause the cry of the 
poor to come ■avto him. Their char- 
octBT ia that of oppressors. They 
take away the rights of the poor; 
strip away their property without any 
just claims, and cause them to pour 
out their lamentations before God. IT 
And he heareth the cry of the i^icted. 
They oppress the poor so tlmt they 
appeal unto him, but God hears their 
cry, and brings punishment upon ihe 
oppressor. 'This is a gerv-ral remark 
thrown in here, meaning that God 
always regards the cry of the oppress- 
ed. Its bearing on the case before 
us is, that God hears the appeal 
which the oppressed make to bim, 
and as a consequence brings calamity 
upon those who are goilty of wrong 

Sfl. When he gij?elh quietness. That 
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whether it be done against a n 
tion, or against a man only : 



when God designs 






Jabrew word 

re used maj refer lo any land of 
case, r8Bt,orpeao8. The idea which 
Elihu intends to convey is, lliai God 
has all things under his control, and 
that he can bring prosperity or adver- 
sitv upon an individual or a nation 
at his own pleasure. If m,otkencan 
make trOKble ? Literally, ' Who can 

condemn, or hold guiliv ' SCiTi 

The sense is, that no one can "ove^i 
whelm him with the consciousness 
of guilt, lo whom God intends it 
give the peace resulting from his ft. 
vor and friendship. Or, no one car 
bring ealamilies upon a man as jf ht 
were guilty, or bo as lo show that he 
18 guilly, when God intends lo treal 
him as if be were not. This is aa 
aue now as it was in the time of Eli. 
ba. When God designs to 



30 That the hypocrite reigH 
lot, lest the people " be ensnar- 



views of Gd. Mo one can then 
have those clear conceptions of his 
character and government which will 
give peace fi ihe soul. This is also 
as true now as it was in the lime of 
b-hhu. We are dependent on God 
himself for any just views of his own 
characler, for any elevating and puri- 
fying conceptions of his government 
and plans, and for anj consolation 
flowing in upon our souls from ihe 
evidence that he is our fnend H 
Whether it be done against a nation, 
or againstja foan aidy The tame 

vidiiah. The „-,a,6 laws r^spectmg 
tile sources ot peace and happiness 



SIL' 



on God. 



Both are alike 
leither c 



to him the evidence that his sins are 
forgiven, there is no one who can 

guilt, or lake away Ihe comfort that 
God gives. When he designs lo 
lr«ai a man as if h>, were his friend, 
and to impart lo hira such evidences 
of his fevor as shall convince ihe 
world thai he is Lis friend, Ihere is 
no one who can prevent it. No one 
can BO calumniate him, or so preju- 
dice the world against him, or so 
arrest the descending tokens of the 
divine favor, as to turn back Ihe proof 
of the favor of God. Comp. Prov 
xvi. 7. ir And v>ken he hideth his 
face. To hide tlieface, is a common 
expression in the Scriptures to denote 
calamity, distress, and the want of 
spiritnal comfort, as the espression 
'to lift up Ihe light of (he counte- 

the opposite. Comp.ch. liii. 24. IF 
mo then eon iehotd him ? An ei- 
pressjon denoting that no one can 
then have cheerine and elevatini. 



cure permanent peace and prosperily 
without him. Both are alike at his 
iovereign disposal ; and neither can 

lenly. this, foo,°ie m" Wue now "as 
t was in the timeof Elihu. Nations 
are more prone to tbrget it than indi 
viduals are, but still it is a great truth 
which should never be forgotten, that 
neither have power to originate or 
rpetuate the means of happiness, 



that both are alike deper 



God. 

30. That the hypocrite reign not. 

All this is done lo prevent wicked 

men from ruling over Ihe people.' 

The remarks of Elihu had had re 

spect much to princes and kings, and 

he had shown ihat however great 

they were, they were in the hands of 

God, snd were wholly at hia dis 

posal. He HDKi says that ihe design 

of his dealings with them was lo pre- 

■-nt their oppressing iheir fellow- 

m. The general scope of the re- 

irks of Elihu is, that God is the 

iversal Sovereign ; that he has all 

m under his control, and Ihat there 

; none so powerful as lo be able to 
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31 Surely it is meet to be said tisemmt, 1 \ 
into God, I ° have borne cA«^ more : 



this general sentiment, but to show 
what was m fact tbe elm for which 
be thuB inlerposed — to save men from 
being oppressed and crushed hy those 
in authority.' IT Lest the people be 
ensnared. Heb. " From their being 
snarers of the people." He thrasts 
down the mighty, in order that tbey 
may not be left to take the people as 
ivifd beasts ere taken in the toils. 
They were disposed to mahe uee of 
their power to oppreea others, but 
God interposes, and the people are 
saved. For a fuller view of this 
verse, see the remarks of Rosen- 
Si . Sarely U is meet to he said unto 
God. It is evident that thi 



nof rt 






// of what had occurred. Thi 
haa been, however, much diversity of 
opinion about the yeaning of this 
and the following veraea. Schultens 
enumerates no less than fiftetn dif- 
ferent interpretations which have 
been givenof thisverse. The g-enej-ai 
meaning seems to be, that a man who 
is afflicted ought to submit to God, 
and not to murmur or complain. He 
ought to suppose that there is some 
good reason for what God doea, and 
to be resigned to bis will, even where 
he cannot see the reason of his dis- 
pensations. The drin of ell the re- 
marks dfElihu is, that God is a great 
and inscrutable Sovereign; thi ' 



I reign. 



and that n 



shanld submit unqualifiedly 

In this passage he does not reproach 

Job harshly. He doea not say that 



He does 

of llie three friends of Job were cor- 
rect, or maintain that Job was a hypo- 
crite. He slates a general truth, 
which he considers applicable to all, 
and saya that it becomes all who arc 



subm 
oiTcnd n 



.0 God, a 



le deal- 
ings 10 implore his teachings, and to 
entreat him to shed light on the path. 
Hence he says, ' It is meet or proper 
to use this language before God. It 
becomes man. He should presume 
that God is right, and that he has 
some good reasons for his dealings, 
though tbey are inscrutable. Even 
when a sufterei is not to be reckoned 
among the most vile and wicked; 
when he is conscioits that his general 
aim has been to do right ; and when 
his external character has been fair, 
it is to be presumed to be possible that 
he may have sinned. He may not 
have wholly known himself. He 
may have indulged in things that 



have loved the world too much ; may 
have fixed his aifeotions with idola- 
trous attachment on his property or 
friends ; may have had a temper such 
as ought not to be indulged ; or he 
may have relied on what he possess- 
ed, and thus failed to recognize his 
dependence on God. In such cases, 
it becomes man to have so much con' 
fidence in God as to go and acknow- 
ledge kzs ngkt to inflict chastisement, 
and to entreat him to teach the suf- 
ferer vihy he is thus afflicted H 
/Anccim'me chastisement Tl e word 
chastiBBTneat is not m the Hebrew. 
The Hebrt 
have borne, 
dera it, " I repent Some word like 
chastisement or punishment must be 
understood after " I have borne." 
The idea evidently is, that a man 
who is afflicted by God, even when 
he cannot see the reason why he is 
afflicted, and when he is not con- 



w.lJinEto 
IB guifly, 
con-cct his life, Bui thet 
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33 That which I see n 
(each ■' thou me : if I have dt 
iniquity, 1 * will do no more. 

!i3 Should it be ' according to 
thy mind ' he will recompense 

variety of opinion m regiid lo the 
meaning of tins passage— no ibSB than 
Hfieen diflerent interpretdUon^ being 
enumerated by fechultena II / will 
net offmd any mote i>iini< N^i 
will not acl wickedly , I will no 
do corruptly," The sense is, thai his 
nlllictionB should lead him to a reso- 
lution to rerorm his life, and to sin no 
more. This just and beautiful senli- 
vnanl is as applicable to us now as it 
was to the afflicted in the time of 
Elihu. It is a common thing to be 
afflicted. Trial often comes upon 
us when we can see no particular sin 
which has led to it, and no special 
reason why ice should be dieted 
rather than others. We should, how- 
ever, regard it as a proof that there is 
something in our hearts or lives which 
may be amended, and should endea- 
vor lo ascertain what it is, and resoh-e 
to offend no more. Any one, if lie 
will examine liiraself carefully, can 
find sufficient reasons why he should 
be visited with the rod of chastise- 
ment, and though we may not be able 
to see why others are preserved from 
such calamities, yet we can see that 
there are reasons in abundance why 

me should be recalled from 

derings. 

32. That which I see not, teach then 
me. That is, in regard to oij 
and sins. No prayer could be 
appropriate than this. ' ' ' „ „ 
becoming every one who is al5lTcted, 
and who does not see clearly the 
reason why it is clone. The sense is, 
that with B full belief that he is liable 
to error and sin, that he has a wicked 
and deceitful heart, and that God 
never afflicts without reason, he 
shoold.go lo him end ask him to 
show him joAy he has afflicted him. 



it, whether thou refuse, or whe- 
ther thou choose ; and not I . 
therefore speak what tliou ktiow- 



luuk his offences, but should go 
nd entreat him to make him ae- 
uainted with the sins of heart and 
ife which have led to these caJami- 
ties. Then only will he be in a slate 
of mind in which he will be likely to 
ba profited by trials. IT if I have done 
iniquity, I will do iw more. Admit- 
ting the possibility that he had errej. 
Who is there that cannot appro- 
priately use this language when he is 
afflicted ? 

33. Should it ba accoTding to thy 
mind ? Marg. as in Heb. " from with 
thee "— TjaSari . There has been 
much diversity of opinion in regard 
to the meaning of this verse, ll is 
exceedinglv obscure in the original, 
and has ihe appearance of being a 
proverbial expression. The general 
-snse seems to be, that God will not 
e regulated in his dealings by what 
lay be the views of man, or by what 
lan might be disposed lo choose or 
ifuse. Ha will act according lo his 
wn views of what is right and 
proper to be done. The phrase, 
" should it he according to thy mind," 
means that it is not to be expected 
that God will consult the views and 
feelings of man rather than his own. 
H He v>ill recojapcnae it. He will 
visit with good or evil, prosperity or 
adversity, according as he sliall judge 
to be right. H Whether thou refuse, 
or whether thou choose. Whatever 
may be your preferences or wishes. 
He will act according lo his own 
views of right. The idea is, that 
God is absolute and independent, and 
does according to his, own pleasure. 
He is a just Sovereign, dispensing his 
favors and appointing calamity, not 
according to the will of individual 
men, but holding the scales impar- 
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I of 



1 rid erst and- 



34 Let 

ing tell me, and let a wise mar 

35 Job hath spoken without ' 
knowledge, aad his words wen 
without wisdom. 



lie right. ^ ^ndnot I. Rosenmaller, 
Dnisius, De Wette, and Noyes, ren- 
der ihia, " And not lie," supposing 
iliAt it refers to God, nnd means that 
mta which ore to affect 

would prefer, 'Umbi 



Duld b 



n should 






" It is 









im not particularly con- 
1 you, therefore, speak 
and determine the matter, if you 
know wiial is the truth." The Vul- 
gate renders it, " Will God seek that 
ftom thee because it tlispleBsea thee ? 
For thou hast begun to speak, not I ; 
for if Ihou knoweat any thing belter, 
speak." So Coverdole, "Wilt thou 
not give a reasonable answer ? Art 
thou nfraid of any thing, seeing Ihou 
begannest first to speak, and not I ?'' 
The great difiiculty of the whole 
verse may be seen by consulting 
Schultens, who gives no less than 
esBtniecn different interpretations, 
which have been proposed— his own 
being different from all others. He 
renders it, " Lo, be will repay you li 
your own way; for thou art ful 
of BOres — namgTie sitbulceratus es 
which, indeed, thou hast chosen, an< 
not I — and what dost thou know 
speak." I conftss that I cannot an 
t^rsCand the passage, nor do any c 
the interpretations proposed seem t 
be ftaa from objections. I would 
submit the following, however, 
paraphrase made from the Hebrew, 
and differing somewhat ftom any j 
terpretalion which I have seen, 
possibly expressing ihe true sense 
the whole verse. ' Shall it be fri 
tliee that God will send retributi 
on it [thai is, on human conduct], 
because thou reftisesl or art reluctant. 



3G My ''desire is, that Job 
may be tried unto the end, be- 
cause of his answers for wicked 



,r, MyMh: 



with thy views? For thou must 
choose, and not 1. Settle this matlei, 
pertains particularly to you, and 
,o me, and what thou knoweat, 
speak. If ihou hast any views in re- 
gard to this, let them be expressed, 
for it is important to know on what 
prinoinlea GS)d de js with men,' 

34, 35, Let men of understamliTtg. 
Marg. as in Heb. heart. The heart, 
as there has been frequent occasion 
to remark, in the Scriptures is often 
uaed lo denote the seat of tlie mind 
or soul, as the head is witti us. 
RosenmUUer, Umbreit, and Noyes, 
render this passage as if it were lo be 
taken in connection with the follow- 
ing verse, " Men of underslanding 
will say, and a wise man who hea 



has apoben without knowledge, a 
his words are without wisdom. 
According to this. 



•Job 



supposes every wise man who nafi 
attended lo him would concur, that 
what Job had said was not founded 
in knowledge or on true wisdom. 

36, My desire is, Marg. " or, my 
father, let Job be tried." This varia- 
tion between the textand the margin, 
arises, from the different interprela- 
tions affixed to the Hebrew word 
The Hebrew word com- 
as " father," and some 



monly r 
have supposed that that sense is to 
retained nere, and then it would t" 
solemn appeal to God as his Father- 
expressing the earnest prayer 



of 



Elihu that Job might be fully tried. 
But the difficulties in this interpreta- 
tion are obvious, (1.) Such a mode 
of appeal to God occurs nowhere else 
in the book, and it is little in the 
spirit of the poem. No particular 
reason can he assigned why (hat sol. 
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he addeth rebellion hands amongst us, and multipli- 
sin ; he clappeth his eth his words against God, 



rather tiiaii in many other places. 
(2.) The name Feiher, though often 
given to God in llie Scriplurea, \a not 
elsewhere given to him in tliia book, 
Tlie probability is, therefore, that the 
word is ftom Hasj — to breathe after, 
to desire, and means that Elihu de- 
sired, that Job should have a j^irtiial. 
No other similar form of the word, 
however, occurs. The Vulgate ren- 
ders it. Pater nd, my father ; the 
LXX, "But learn, Job, no more lo 
make reply like the foolish;" the 
Chaldee, t?"'?^ — / desire, 1? May 
be tried. Thai Ills views maybe fally 
canvassed and examined. He had 
expressed sentiments which Elihu 
thought should not be allowed lo pass 
without tti 






r Unlo 



ike end. la the mi 
manner; that the matter should be 
pursued as for as possible, so that il 
might be wholly understood. Liter- 
ally, it means /or ever— nS?.-TO . ¥ 
Because of his anstoers for wicked 
men. Because of the views which 
he has expressed, which seem to favor 
the wicked. Elihu refers to the 
s advanced by Job that God 



did not punish m 



n this life, 



characters, which he interpreted as 
giving countenance to wickedness, or 
aa affirming thai God was not the 
enemy of impiety. The Vulgate ren- 
ders this, "My Father, let Job be 
tried to the end ; do not cease from 
tlie man of iniquity;" but the true 
meaning doubtless is, that Job had 
uttered sentiments which Elihu un- 
derstood to lavor the wicked, and he 



IS dcsii 



be applied to Iiim which would tend 






37. For he addeth rehellioB Jiitto 
»in.-. To the sin which he has i 
merly committed, and which 



adds the sin of murmuring and rebel- 
lion against God. Of Job, this was 
certainly not true lo the extent which 
Elihu intended, but it is a very com- 
mon case in afflictions. A man is 
visited with calamity as a chastise 
ment for his sins. Instead of search- 
ing out the cause why he is afflicted, 
or bowing with resignation to the 
superior wisdom of God when he 
cannot see any cause, he regards him- 
self as unjustly dealt with ; complains 
of the government of God as severe, 
and gives occaaiim for a severer cidam- 
ily in some olber form. The result 
is often that he is visited with severe 
affliction, and is made to see both his 
original offence and the accumulated 
guilt which has made a new form ot 
punishment necessary. IT He clap- 
peth his hands amongst KS. To clap 
the hands is either a signal of ap- 
plause or triumph, or a mark of indig- 
nation. Num. iiiv. 10, or of derision, 
ch. xivii.23. It seems to be used in 
some such sense here, as eipressing 
contempt or deiisionfor the sentiments 
of his friends The meaning is that 



clapping his hands at them. Il is 
scarcely necessary lo say, that, not- 
withstanding all the professed candor 
and impartiality of Elihu, this is a most 
unfair representation of the general 
spirit of Job. That he had sometimes 
pven vent to improper feelings there 
can be no doubt, but nothing had oc 
curred to justify this statement. 1i 
Jlnd mutiiplieth iis words against 
God. That is, his arguments are 
Bgainsl the juslice of bis government 
and dealings. In the pecultarphrasa 
here used — " he multiplieth words,'' 
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as more of words than of I hiit thai be piled words on words, nod 
t in what Job had aaid, and epitliei on epithet, ihat he might 
. .„„, ^..o.. ™;.h. mnro PilW oiva iinerance fo his re- 
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mindinhin, 


Z^J^T 


SIS 



iBectini] on GdiI and his f 



"lV"" 



It ought no 

tempec'of mindinhimwhoprajiT Confiil 

ba anppoBod tbttt theie moj ta some other 



ELIHU spake. 



' aaid, "" gh e 

2 Tiiiiikest thou this to be O d 



1. EUku spakt. Heh. '\?1^ —" And 
he aasroered ;'' tlio word aasieer 
being used, as it is often in the Scrip- 
■ ) denote the commencement 



of a 



We I 



that Elihn Imd paused at the close of 

view to see whetlier there was any 
disposition to reply. 

9. T/iinhesl thim this to he right? 
This is tlie point which EUhu now 
proposes to esamine. He, therefore, 
solemnly appeals to Job himself to 
determine whether he could himself 
say that ha thought 



ir That tkou eaidsl, My Tight- 
is mare than God's. JobTiad 
nowhere said this in so many words, 
but Elihu regarded it as the substance 
of what he had said, or thought tliat 
what he had said amounted to the 
same thing. He had dwelt much on 

life; he 

not been guilty of such crimes as to 
make these ealaraitiea deserved, and 
he had indulged in severe reflections 
on the deahngs of God with him. 
Comp. ch. is. 30-35, x. 13-15. All 
this EUhu interprets as equivaleat to 
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) thee ? 

and. What profit shall 1 havo if 
'I be cleansed from my sin ? 

t c.3l.a,ic. I or,byitlMM(Sa»iuMj(sH,. 

BHjiEg, that he was more righteous 
thun hifl Maker, It cunnol be denied 
that Job had given occasion for this 
interpretntion to be put on hia senti- 
ments, though it cannot be supposed 
that be would have affirmed this in so 
many words. 

3. For thou saidst. Another senti- 
ment of a similar kind which EUhu 
proposes to examine. He liad al- 
ready adverted to tliis sentiment of 
Kixiv. 9, and examined it 



4 I will ^answer thee, and 
thy companions with thee. 

3 Look unto the heavens, and 
see ; and behold the clouds, 
winch are higher than thou. 



men ; and tliis was interpreted hj 
Elihu as maintaining thai there was 
no advantage ii ' ' ' ' ' 



ighta^ 



'ell be i 



I lengll 



1 had shov 



reply to it that God ., 

just, and that there was great irapro- 
priatj' when man presumed to Birsigr. 
the justice of the Most High, Hn 
now adverts to it again in older to 
show that God could not be b.;r.ofited 
or injured by the conduct of man, and 
that he was, therefore, ander no in- 
ducement to Ireathim otherwise than 
impartially, f What adm,nlage will 
it be unto theef See, Notes on ch. 
xxiiv. D. The phrd,e "unlo thee," 
refers to Job himself. He had said 
this to hiraaeif; ot to his own soul. 
Such a mode of expression ia not 

iBhat profit shall Ilutseiflba cleansed 
Jrommyainf Marg, "or, by it more 
tliaa by my sin." The Hehrjw will 
admit ofeilher of these interpretations, 
and the sense is not materially varied. 
The idea is, that as to good treatment 
or securing the fiivor of God under 
the arrangements of his government, 
a man might just as iveil be wicked 
as righteous. He would be as likely 
to be prosperous in the world, and to 
expHtience the tokens of the divine 
favor. Job had hy no means ad- 
vanced such a sentiment i but he had 
maintained that he was treated os if 
he were a sinner; that the deolinas 
of Providence were not in this world 
in accordance with the character of 



that a 

It was for such supposed sentiments 
as these, that Elihu and the three 
friends of Job charged him with giv- 
ing ' answers ' fbj wicked man, or 
maintaining opinions which went to 
sustain and encourage the wicked. 



4. / tDill answer thee. Marg. 
turn la (Aee looriis. Elihu mean 
explain this more fullv than it 
been done by the friends of Job, 
to show where Job was in error. 
,dnd thy companions tcithlhee.EiipiiSt: 
m ch. xxii.S, had taken up the earn 



had 



drawn into language of harsh c 
nation, instead of making the matt 
clear, and Elihu now proposes 
state just how it is, and to remove tl 
objections of Job. It may be doub 
ed, however, whether he was mu< 



comprehend and explaii 
-t. 






the heaj>e7ts, and see 
immencement of the 
reply which Elihu makes to the sen. 
timent which he had understood Job tt 
advance, and which Eliphaz had pro 
posed formerly to examine. The 
general object of the reply is, to show 
that God is so great that he cannot 
he affected with human conduct, nnrf. 
that he has no interest in treating 






theii 



He i 



than 



ding t 



valted I 
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6 If thou sinneat, what dost 
thou against liim t " or if thy 
transgreKsions be multiplied, 
what dost thou unto him? 

7 If thou be righteous, what 



(toned, therefore, since there ia do 
motive to the conCrory, that the deal- 
ings of God with meo would he im- 
partial, and that there toould be an 
advantage in serving him — not be- 
caD9s men could lay him under obti- 
gation, but becauae it was right and 
proper that such advantage should 



■ then 



To i 



. thii 



ind, Elihu 
and his friends to look to the heavens 
— 80 lofty, grand, andsufaiime; to re- 
tJect how much higher tbej are than 
man ; and to remember that tbe sreat 
Creator is abor:e all those heavens, 
and fhuB to see that he is so far ex- 
alted that he is not dependent on 
man ; that he cannot be alfected by 
the righteouBnees or wickedness of 
his creatures; that his happiness is 
not dependent on them, and conse- 
quently that it is to be presumed that 
he would act iniparli^ly, and treat 
all men as they deserved. There 
iDOvld be, therefore, an advantage in 
servingGod. ^ Audheltold the clouds. 
Also fai above us, and seeming to 
float in the heavens. The sentiment 
here is, that one view of the aston- 
ishing display of wisdom und power 
above us must extinguish everjr feel- 
ing that he will ' ' " ••-■<■ 
dealings 



good or bad 

6. ff Vitm sinnest, what deest thoa 
against him f This should not be in- 
terpreted m designed to justify sin, or 
as snying that there ia no evil in it, or 
that God does not regard it. That ia 
not the point or scope of the remark 
of Elihu. His object is to show that 
God is not influenced in his treat- 
ment of bis creatures as men are in 
their treatment of eacli other. He 
has no interest in being partial, or in 
treating them otherwise than they 



givest thou him ? or what receir 
eth he of thine hand ? 

8 Thy wickedness may hurt a 
irnn as thou art, and thy right- 
eousness may profit the son of 



deserve. If they sin against him his 
happiness is not so marred that he ia 
under any inducement to interpose 
bij passion, or in any otiier way than 
that which is riglit. 

7. If thou be rigliteoKS, v>!ial givest 
thou him 9 The same sentiment sub- 
stantially as in tbe previous verses. 
It is, that God is supreme and inde 
pendent. He does not desire such 
benefits from the services of his 
friends, and is not so dependent on 



, that he will ^eal 
with them according to what is right, 
and as it is right that they should ex- 
perience jproofsof his favor, it follow- 
ed that there tcauld bn advantage in 
serving him, and in being delivered 
from sin ; that it iconld be better to 
be holy than to lead a life of trans- 
gression. This reasoning seems to 
be somewhat abstract, but it is cor- 






sound D. 



: Elih 



There 



reason why God should not 
according Co their character. He is 
not so under obligations to his friends, 
and haa not sucb cause to dread bis 
foes; be does not derive so much 
benefit from the one, or receive such 
injury from the other, that he is under 
any inducement to swerve from strict 
justice ; and it follows, therefhre, that 
where there ought to be teward there 
"""" "" " " "" " " there ought to be pun- 



sbm. 






ivill I 



quently that there is an advantage In 
being righteous. 

S. Thy -idekedness may hurt a man 
as thou art. That is. It may injure 
him, but not God. He is loo far ex- 
alted above man, and too indcpend- 
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"> Ry reason of the multitude 
of oppressions they make tka 
oppressed to cry ; they cry out 
by reason of the arm of the 

ilo. The objBcl of tlie whole pas- 
sage (VG. 6-8) 19, to show tha.t God \i 
independent of men, nnd is not gor- 
eined in hia dealings with them on the 

Srinciples which regulate their — 
uct with each other. One man 
be greatly lene filed by the conduct 
of another, and niaj feel under obli- 
gation to reward him for it ; or ho may 
be greatly injured in hia person, prop, 
erty, or reputation, by another, and 
will endeavor to avenge himself But 
nothing of this kind can happen to 
God. If he rewards, therefore, it 
must he of liie grace and mercy, not 
because he is laid under obligation ; 
iflie inflicts chastisement, it must be 
because men deserve it, and not be- 
cause God has been injured. In this 
reasoning Elihu undoubtedly refers 
to Job, whom he regards as having 
urged a daim to a diflerent kind of 
treatment, because he supposed that 
he destTved it. The general principle 
of Elihii is clearly correct, that God 
is entirely independent of men; that 
naither our good nor evil conduct can 
affect hia happiness, and thai conse- 
quently his dealings with ua are those 
of impartial justiee. 

9. By reason of the timltUndt of op- 
pregsions they Jito/is the oppressed to 
cry. It is not quite easy to see tlie 
connection which this verse has with 
what goes before, or its be*ing on 
Ihe argument of Elihu. It seems, 
however, to reter to the oppressed in 
general, and to the fuel, to which Job 
had himself adverted (ch. xxiv. 13), 
that men are borne down by oppres- 
sion, and thai God does not interpose 
lo save them. They are suifered lo 
remain in that state of oppression — 
trodden down by men, crushed by 
thearinof a despot, and overwhelmed 
with poverty, sorrow, and want, and 
God does not interpose to rescue 



mighty ■ 

10 But none saith, Where is 
God in J Maker, who giveth 



n the n 



jht; 



lit er those who thus suiTer. This is a 
common case, according lo the view 
of Job , this was his own case, and 
he could not enplain il, and in view 
of it he had indulged in language 
which Elihu regarded as a severe re- 
flection on the government of the 
Almighty. He undertakes, therelbre, 
lo explain the reaaoit why men are 
permitted tlius to suffer, and why 
they are not relieved. In the verse 
before us, he stales tlie fad that mul- 
titudes do thus suffer under Ihe arm 
of oppression— for that fact could not 
be denied ; in the following verseg, 
he stales the reason why il is so, and 
that reason is, that they do not appiy 
in any proper manner to God, who 
could 'give songs in the night,' or 
joy in the midst of calamities, and 
who could make them acquainted 
with the nature of his government as 



esce in it. The phrase ' the multi- 
tude of oppressions ' refers to tho 
numerous and repeated calamities 
which tyrants bring upon the poor, 
the down-trodden, and the slave. 
The phrases ' to cry ' and ' they cry 
out,' refer to the lamentations and 
sighs of those under the arm of (he 
oppressor. Elihu did not dispute the 
truth of the fact as it was alleged 
by Job. That tact could not then be 
doubled any I 



ther 






bowed down under burdens i 
by hard-hearted masters, and groan- 
ing under the government of tyrants, 
and that all this was seen and permit- 
ted by a holy God. This fact trou- 
bled Job — for he was one of this 
gnneral class of sufferers ; and this 
fact Elihu proposes lo account for. 
Whether his solution is satisfactory, 
iiowever, may still admit of a doubt. 



10. 1 



Mirt. 



.irodden 
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11 Who teacheth us more 
than tlie beasts of the earth, and 
maketh us wisec than the fowls 
of heaven 1 



say. This is the soliitio 
Efihu gives of what app 



which 
appeared so 
inyBterious to Job, and of what Elihu 
regarded as the source of the bitter 
cotnplainls of Job. The solution is, 
that when men are oppressed thej^ do 
not apply to God with a proper spirit, 
and look to him that they may find 
relief. It was a principle with Ehhu, 
Chat if when a man was alBicted he 
would apply to God with a humble 
and penitent heart, he would hear 
him, and would withdraw hia hand. 
See (bis principle fully stated in ch. 
xixiii. 19-26. This, Elihu now says, 
was not done by the oppressed, and 
this, according to him, is the reason 
wh; the hand of God is still upon 
them. IT Where is God my Maker. 
That is, they do not appeid to God 
for relief. They do not inquire for 
him who alone can help them. This 
is the reason why they are not re- 
lieved. IT Who givetk songs in the 
night. Night, in Ihe Scriptures, is 
an emblem of sin, ignorance, and 
calamity. Here calamity is particu- 
lariy referred to ; and the idea is, 
thn' i^od can give joy, or impart con- 
solation, in the darkest season of trial. 
He can impart 

afilicted even to rejoii 



cause the 

1 hia deal- 



Especially i 



expression. It has been verified in 
thousands of instances where the 
afBicled have looked up through 
tears to God, and their 
been turned 

day of darkness and calamity, God 
puts into the mouth the language of 
praise, and tills the heart with thanks- 
giving. No one who has sought i 
comlbrt in aflliclion with a right spi- I 
ri' has fo.md it withheld, and all tlic ' 



12 There they cry, hut none 
giveth answer, because of the 
pride of evi! men. 



with the assurance that he can put 
songs of praise into their lips in the 
night of calamity. Comp. Ps. cxxvi. 
1,9. 

I] . Who teacheth us more than ike 
beasts of the earth. Who is able to 
teach us more than the irrational cre- 

and design of affliction. They suffer 
without knowing why. They are 
subjected to toil and hardships ; en- 
dure pain, BJid die, without any know- 
ledge why all this occurs, and with- 
out any rational view of the govern- 
ment and plans of God. It is not, or 

man suRers. He is intelligent. He 
can understand why he is afflicted. 
He has only to make use of his supe- 
rior endowments, and apply to his 
Maker, and he will see so much of 
the reason of his doings that he will 
acquiesce in the wise arrangement 
Perhaps there is an iir^lied reHection 
here on those who suflered generally, 
as if (hey manifested no more intelli- 
gence than the brute crealion. They 
make no use of their intellectual en- 
dowments. They do not examine 
the nature of the divine administra- 
tion, and they do not apply to God 
for inslrnction and help. If they 
should do so, he would leich them 
so that they would acquiesce and re. 
joice in his government and dealings 
According to this view, the meaning' 
is, that if men suffer without relief 
and consolation, it is to be attributed 
to their stupidity and unwillingness 
to look to God for light and aid, and 
not at all to his injustice. 

19. There they cry. They i:»-y out 
in the language of complaint, but not 
for mercy. IT Because of the pride of 
eml men. That is, of their own 
pride. The pride of men so rebel- 
lious, and so disposed to coniplaiii ol 
God, is the reason why ihey do not 
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13 Surely God will iiofhear 
vanity, neither will the Almighty 
regard it. 



appeal to liim to Bustain ihem and 
give ihem relief. Tliis Es still as true 
as it was ill the lime of Eliliu. Tlie 
pride of the heart, even in aiiliclioD, is 
the true reason wilh multitudes why 
they do not appeal to God, and why 
Ihey do not pray, Thaj hare valued 
themselves on their independence 
of spirit. They have been accus- 
tomed to rely on their own resources. 
They have been unwilling to recog. 
nize tlieir dependence on any being 
whatever. Even in Uieir trials, the 
heart is too wicked lo acknowledge 
God, and they would be ashamed 
to be known to do what they regard 
as ao weak a thing aa to pray 
Hence they murmur in their afflic- 
tions ; they linger on in their suffer- 
ings without consolation, and then die 
without hope. However inapplica- 
ble, therefore, this solution of the 
difficult;? may have been to the case 
of Job, it is not inapplicable lo the 
Cflseof multitudes of suffiirers. Many 
of the afflicted have aa peace or conso- 
lation in their trials — no 'sonfj in 
the night ' — i 



1 3. Sureltj God will not hear vanity. 
A vain, hollow, heartless petition. 
TheobjeclofEhhu here is to account 
for the reason wliy sufferers are not 
relieved— having his eye, doubtless, 
on the case of Job aa one of the most 
remarkable of the kind. The solu- 
tion which he here gives of the diffi- 
culty is, that it is not consistent for 
God to hear a prayer where there is 
no sinCBrJly, Of the tmih of the re- 
mark there can be no doubt, but he 
seems to have taken it tor granted 
that all prayers offered by unrelieved 
sufferers are thus insincere and hol- 
low. This was needful in his view 
to account for the fact under consid- 
eration, and this he assumes as being 
unquestionable. Yet the very point 
indispensable to miike out his case 



14 Although thou sayesl thou 
shah not fee him, t/ct * judcrment 
is before him; t here fore ° trust 
thou in him. 



was, that in fact the prayers offered 
by such persons toere insincere. 

14. Although thou sayest thou shall 
not aee him. This is addressed to 
Job, and is designed to entreat liim 
to trust in God. Eliliu seems to refer 
lo some remark *at Job had made, 
like that in eh. jxiii. 8, seq,, where 
he said that he lould not come near 
him, nor bring his cause before him 
If he went to the east, the west, the 
north, or the south, he could not see 
him, and could get no opportunity ol 
bfinging his cause before him, Sef 
Notes on thai place, £lihu here bbvs 
that ttijugh it is (rue in ftoe that God 
IS invisible, yet this ought not to be 
regarded as a reason why he should 
not confide in him. The argument 
of Elihu here— which is undoubtedly 
sound- is, that the ftct that God is 
n visible should not be regarded as 
iny evidence that he does not a Mend 
the affairs of men, or that be is not 
worthy of our love, IT Judgment is 
before him. He is a God of justice, 
and will do that which is right. IT 
Therefore truat him. Though he is 
(hough you cannot 
bring your cause directly before him. 
The word which is here used (^^■'nr, 
ftom Pin) meiins to turn around ■ to 
twist ; to be firm — as a rope is idat 
!ted ; and then to wait or delay 



-that i 






Jobw 



it may have this 



andi 






■lly wailing for tlie lime when tiie 
iiuw invisible God would interpose in 
his behalf, though he could not now 
see him. The idea is, that we may 
trust the invisible God, or (hat we 
should patiently wait for him to man- 
ifest himself in our behalf, and may 
leave all our interests in his bands, 
with the feeling that li.ey are entirely 
safe. It must be admitted that Job 
had not learned this lessotj us fuJii 
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15 But now, because U is not yet he ' kiiowelh it " not ii 
a, ' he hath visited in hia anger ; extremity : 



as it might hare been learned, and 
tliat lie had evinced an undue anxiety 
foi some public manifestation of the 
fkvor and friendship of God, and that 
he had not shown quite the willing- 
ness which he should have done to 
commit his interests into hia hands, 
though he was unseen. 

15. BM noie, because it is not so. 
This verse, as it atanda in our autho- 
rized translation, conveys no intelli- 
gible idea. It is evident tliat the 
translators meant to give a literal 
version of the Hebrew, but without 
understanding its sense. An exami- 
nation of the principal words and 
phrases mav enable ua lo ascertain 
the idea which was in the mind of 
Elihu when it was uttered. The 
piirase in the Hebrew here ('^'5-'! 
■(7!t""'3) may mean 'but now it is 
as nothing,' and ia to be connected 
with the following clause, denoting, 
' now it is eomporalively nothing that 
he has visited you in his anger ;' that 
is, the puniahment which he has in- 
flicted on you ia almost as nothing 
compared with what it might have 
been, or what you have deserved. 
Job had complained much, and Elihu 
says to him, that so far from having 
cause of complaint, his suffeiings 
were as nothing — scarcely worth no- 
ticing, compared with what they 
might have been. ^ He Imtk vUited 
in his anger. Marg. i. e. God. The 
word rendered ' hath visited ' ORB) 
means to visit for any purpose — for 
mercy or justice ; to review, take an 
Bccount of, or investigate conduct. 
Here it is used with reference to 
puniahment — meaning that the pun- 
ishraent wliieh he bad inflicted was 
trilling compared with the desert of 
the offences, IT lef Ae knoweih it not. 
Marg. i. e. Job. The marginal read- 
ing here is undoubtedly erroneous. 
The reference is ncl lo Job, but lo 



God ; and the idea is, that he did not 
l-naa, that ia, did nol talre full ac- 
count of the sins of Job. He passed 
them over, and did not bring ihetn 
all into the account in Ilia dealing; 
with him. Had he done this, and 
marked every offence with the utmost 
atfictness and severity, bis punish, 
ment would have been much more 
severe. IT In great er-lremity. The 
Hebrew here is ^!t'3 ^'Si. The 
word HSB, pasft, occurs nowhere else 
in the Hebrew. The Septnagint 
renders it naiiditToifia, offence, and 
the Vulgate icelna, i. e. tTansgrBsaion. 
The authors of those versions evi- 
dently read it as if it were Si??, ini- 
^iy ; and it may be ihat the final 5 
has been dropped, like 1!§ for Kiti, in 
Job IV. 31. Gtsetdus. Theodotion 
and Symmnchus in like manner rea- 
der it transgression. Othera have 
regarded it as if ftom '^''B^tohepTotid, 
and as meaning in pride, or arro- 
gance; and others, aa the Rabbins 
generally, as if from ITID, to dispei'se, 
meai;ing on account of ihe mnltitade, 
aeil. of transgressions. So Roseii- 
niQller, Umbreit, Luther, and the 
Chaldee, It aeems probable to me 
that the interpretation of the Septua 
gint and the Vulgate is the correct 
one, and that the sense is, tliat he 
'does not take cognizance severely 
ONH) of transgressions;' that is, Ihat 
he had not done it in the case of Job 
This interpretation agrees with the 
scope of the passage, and with the 
view which Elihu meant toexpress— 
that God, so far from having given 
any juat cause of complaint, bad not 
eveA dealt with him as his sina de- 
served. Without any impeachment 
of hia wisdom or goodness, his in- 
flictions might have been far mors 
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16 Therefore duth Job open 
lis mouth in vain : he mullipli. 



ClIAPTER XXXVI. 17 

ds without knowledge. 



iG. Tkcefore. In view of all tliat 
Elihu had now said, he came lo the 
coDclusion -that the views of Job 
UB, and that he had no 
r compiaint. Ho had 
■e than be had deserv- 



BQffered no it 



God ; and the government of God 
was just, and was every way worthy 
of confidence. The reniarkB of Jol), 
therefore, complaining of the severity 
ifferingB and of the govern- 



of his 



t of God, 



ed i he might have obtained a release knowledge, and had 
or mitigation if he had applied to | foundation 



I fact n 



solid 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



Thij chajitet 1> tbe commenceiBonl of llie fourth speech of Eiihg ivhich conlinni>8 to ths 
elMBof eh. iiivli., whealhBBubjselislBkeonpbjGod hfinaeif. Tho object of this whol. 
totecS la Id viDdicale Ihs Jnalios of God In bis ileallaiE ; and Ihia it done niaiiili br ihowini 
thBthsbuihoHaiainoobwiidoniiii UiBDrsBtionBndgoremniBQtofthe world tJiit incn ouehl 
to ban ooofidoiise iu bim, and to mbinit to him. This sisumenl ia DrsaiedDsriinnlnilv iir^h 
««i. 86-33. and la tho wboie of oh. ..xrii., where EliSnX. n ™ao eS n° ton of uTo 
Ibing, is the work, of Go* which show hii inKtulnble wLidoiST eiaminfltion oi tno 

r. The inlmdnnion-whote Eliho piopoM, to Hponk""Kh>]fof Hod, uid aiys Hint he will 
not deal in commonplace remark, bul will bring bi> lllualrBlione from aubiecu beyond Itie ordi- 
naij nnge of tliiokiiig. The Idea ia,ihat he hru some views of the tli.ilio eovernmani which 
•howthatGodiipeat,andJDal,andwlBe. and hit n claim to confldsoce vi 1^ 

n, HoifflnnalEot God li jualio hiidealiagi i thai he la tha watchful luaidiaii overthscon- 



-oclaim Iham and to 



1 guiln of orimi 
I, va. 5-14. 



„i„. ^,. ,^u....Msi^ "«■">(( suiiBii nil" general ptiiMJinie.neconcIuilet mat iriouuo rea- 
son why Job oonliniwd thus to be afflicted waa, chat he waa obilinue, and mRiied lo rensnt of 
his Bina under the c -tiaement of the divipe Jianil, va. IS-H. Id thii the visir whicb Ellhu 
take, of the nature anddesim of affliction dlflfeia from that lakou by the Manai of Job. 7»« 
held thalitwasflili proof of guilt and hypooriji, A* niajnlalned tbat it wni duciplinarv in ili 
nature ( lAes mtSmei that it denioortraled only that ibe Bufferer wa. a (Inner, te that if tlia luf- 
ftrer wsi penitent he might again ohuin the divine ftvor; Ii«iniaintained that the tne cause 



life a man of eminent cnllt, Eliku ma 
long waa beoiiie the diacipline hsd fi 
anJ penitent heart to Glod. 



the reaEop why he aulTere 



m remind! Job that God i) 
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EVIHII also proceeued, and 
said, 
2 Suffer mc a little, and I 
will shew thee that ' I have yet 
to speak on God's behalf. 



1. Elihu also proceeded. Heb-nrf- 
ded—tff''l, Vulg. addens; LXX, 
rifioaO-iU — lidding, or prBteeding. 
The Hebrew commeDtatora remark 
that this word is used because this 
speech is addtd to the number which 
.1 might be supposed he would 
ninke. There had been three series 
of speeclies by Job anci his friends, 
and in each one of lliem Job had 
spoken three limes. Each one of the 
three friends had also spoken thrice, 
eicept Zophar, who failed to reply 
when it came to his torn. Elihu had 
alao now made three speechea, and 
here he would naturally have closed, 
but it is remarked that he added this 
to the usual number. 

3. Suffer me a little. E*en beyond 



ecupied my place in the ■aitmher of 
speeches. Jarchi remarks that thi 



it is worthy of 
' icipal words 

me thought, 
n the C hat dee. 



B is Clialdaic, and 
6bservation that the i 
in it are not those ord 
Hebrew to express the 
but are such 
The word rendered sufer (^T\'3) has 
here a signification which occurs only 
in Syriac and Chaldee. It properly 
means in Hebrew, to sKnmmd, in a 
hostile sense. Judges xi. 43. Ps. isii. 
13; then in Hiph. to crown one's 
self. In Syriac and Chaldee, it means 
ta wait — perhaps from the idea of 
going round and round — and this is 
the meaning here. He wished them 






hate 



Khh V 



t he V 



;, but t 



^uld 



3 I will fetch my knowledge 
from afar, and will ascribe right- 
eousness to my Maker. 



yet say. H ^nd I will show thee that. 
Marg. " there are yet words J'ot God." 
The Hebrew is, " And I will show 
you that there are yet words for 
God;" that is, that there were yel 
many considerations which could be 
urged in vindication of his govern- 
ment. The idea of Elihu is not so 
much that he had much to say, as that 
in fact there was much that co-uld be 
said Ibr him. He regarded his char- 
acter and government as having been 
attacked, and he believed that there 
were ample considerations which 
could be urged in its defence. The 
word which is here rendered " I will 
show thee" (^!!'^?S)' '^ ''^° Chaldee 
in its signification. It is from Hin 
(Ckald.) not used in Kal, but it oc- 
curs in other forms in the Chaldee 
portion of the aoriptures. See Dan. 
ii. 11, 16, 34, 27. The use of these 
Chaldee words is somewhat remark- 
able, and perhaps may throw soma 
light on the question about the limi 



book. 






n of the 



lidU fetch my knowledge from 
afar. What I say shall not he mere 
commonplace. Itshallbe the result 
of refieclion on subjects that lie out 
of the ordinary range of thought. 
The idea is, that he did not mean to 
go over the ground that had been 
already trodden, or to suggest sucli 
reflections as would occur to anyone, 
but that he meant to bring his illus- 
trations from abstruaer matters, and 
from things that had escaped their 
attention. He in fact appeals to the 
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4 For truly my words shall 5,Behold, God is mighty, and 
not be false; he that is perfect despiseth not any ; Ae" is mighty 
n knowledge is with thee. in strength and ' wisdom. 



various ope rati on a of nature — tli 
rain, the dew, the light, the inBline 
I'f the animal creation, Che viciss 
tildes of the sensons, the laws ofhei . 
and cold, and shows that all these 
prove thnt God is inscrutably wise 
and gloriously great. IF ^nd will 
ascribe righteousness to my Maker. 
That IB, I will show thai these things 
to which Inow appeal, prose that he 
is righleoua, and is worthy of uni- 
versal confidence. Perhaps, also, he 
means to contrast the reauh of hta 
reflections with those of Job. He 
regarded him as having chai^d his 
Maker with injustice and wrong. 
Elihu eays thai it was a filed princi- 
ple with him to ascribe righteousness 
to God, and that he believed it could 
be fully sustained by an appeal to his 
works. Man should presume that hta 
Matter is good, and wise, and just ; 
he should be tniUing to find that he is 
so ; he should expect that the result 
of the profoundest investigation of 
his ways and worlts will prove that 
he is so — and in such an investiga- 
tion he will never be disappointed. 
A man is in no good frame of mind, 
and is not likely to be led to any 
good result in his investigations, 
when he begins his inquiries by be- 
lieving that his Mak— ■ ---■ - ' 






s (hen 






and expectation that he will find hi 
to be so. Yet do men never do this ? 
4. For trulp my words shall not be 
false. _ This is designed to conciliate 
attention. It is a professed purpose 
to state nothing but truth. Even in 
order to vindicate the ways of God, 
he would slate, nothing but what 
would bear the moat rigid examina- 
tion. Job had charged on hisfriends 
a purpose ' to speak wickedly for 
God ;' to make use of unsound argu- 
ments in vindicating his cause, (see 
Notes on eh. xiii. 7, 8), and Elihu 
now says that At will make use of no 



such reasoning, but that al! that he 
says shall be founded in strict truth. 
IT He that is perfect in kytoinUdge is 
with thee. This refers undoubtedly 
to Elihu himself, and is a claim to a 
clear understanding of the subject. 
He did not doubt that he was right, 
and that he had some views which 
were worthy of their altenlion. Tlie 
main idea is, that he was of sound 
knowledge; thai his views were not 
sophistical and captious; that ihey 
were founded in truth, and were 
worthy, therefore, of their profound 

5. Behold, God is mightg. This is 
the first consideration which Elihu 
urges, and the purpose seems to be 
to atSrra that God is so great tlial he 
has no oncasion to modify his treat- 
ment of any class of men from a re- 
ference to himself. He is wholly in- 
depentlenl of all, and can tbereibre 
he impartial in his dealings. If it 
were otherwise; if he were depend- 
ent on men for any share of bis hap- 
piness, he might be tempted to show 
special favor to the great and to the 
rich ; to spare the mighty who are 
wicked, though he cut off the poor. 
But he has no such inducement, as 
he is wholly independent ; and it is ta 
be presumed, therefore, that he treats 
all impartially. See Notes on nh. 
X5IV. 5-8. if And despiseth not anv. 
None who are poor and hnmble. He 
does not pass them by with cold neg- 
lect because Ihey are poor andpower- 



the 



great and mighty because h 
pendent on them. IT He is mighty in 
wisdom. Marg. heart. The word 
heart in Hebrew is oflen used lo rie- 
note the intellectuil powers, and the 
idea here is, that God has perfe t 
wisdom in the management ol hia 
afliirs He is acqoiinted nah alf 
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6 He preservelh not the life 
of the wicked : but giveth right 
to the ' poor. 

7 He " withdraweth not h 
eyes from the righteous ; h\ 



knowledge, or from a want of wis' 
dom to know how to adopt his deal- 
ings to their condilion. 

6. He presr.rvetli not the life of the 
Kiektd, Eliliu here maintains sub- 
stantially the same sentiment which 
the three friends of Job had dotm, 
that the dealings of God in lids life 
are in accordance with charactsr, and 
thai BWict justice ia thua maintained. 
'' But gi)>etk rigkl to the poor. Marg. 
" or t^icled." The Hebrew word 
often refers to the afflicted, to the 
humble, or the lowly ; and the refer- 
ence here is to the lower classes of 
society. The idea is, that God deals 
justly with them, and does not over- 
look them because they are so poor 
and feeble that tbey cannot contribute 
any thing to him. In thia sentiment 
Elibu was undoubtedly right, Ibough, 
like the ihcee friends of Job, he seema 
lo have adopted the principle that the 
dealings of God here are according to 
the ekaracters of men. He had some 
views in advance of theirs. He s«w 
that affliction is designed for disci' 
pline (ch. xsxiii.) ; that God is willing 
to show mercy to the sufferer on re- 
pentance ; that he ia not dependent 
on men, and that his dealings can- 
not be graduated by any reference 
to what ha would receive or suffer 
from men ;. but still he clung to 
the idea that (he dealings of God 
here are a proof of the character of 
the afflicted. What was mysterious 
about it he resolved into sovereignty, 
and showed that man &iight to he 
aubmissive to God, and to beliene that 
he was qnalified lo govern. He 
lacked the views which Christianity 
has furnished, that the inequalities 
that ai>pear in the divine dealings 
here will be made clear in the retri- 
butions of another world. 

7. He leilhdrawelh not Ms eijes from 



with kings are they on the 
throne ; yea, he doth establish 
them for ever., and they are 
exalted. 

8 And if ' thci/ be bound in 



the rigktemis. Thai is, he constantly 
observes them, whether they are in 
the more elevated or humble ranks of 
life. Even though he afliicla them, 
his Bye is upon them, and he does 
not forsake them. It will be remem- 
bered that one of the difficulties to 
be accounted for vas, that they wK-i 
professed lo be righteous are subject- 
ed to severe trials. The friends ol 
Job had maintained that such a fact 
was in itself proof that they who pro- 
fessed to be pious were not so, but 
were hypocrites. Job had verged to 
the other extreme,. and had said that 
it looked as if God had forsaken 
those that loved him, and that there 
was no advantage in being righteous. 
Notes ch. sxxv. 3. Elihu lakes a 
middle ground, and says that neither 
was the correct opinion. It is true, 
he says, that the righteous are afflict- 
ed, but they are not forsaken. The 
eye of God is slill upon them, and 
he watches over them, whether on 
the throne or in dungeons, in order 
tobring good regulCs out of their ttiah. 
IF But toUh kings are they on tke 
throne. That is, if the righteous are 
in the state of the highest earthly 
honor and prosperity, God is with 
them, and is their protector and 
friend. The same thing Elihu, in 
the following verses, says is true re- 
apecling the righteous, when they are 
in the most down-trodden and de- 
pressed condition. IF Yea, he doth 
establish Ihem for ever. The mean- 
ing ot this is, that they are regarded 
by God with ftvor. . When righteous 
kings are ll)us prospered, and have a 
permanent and peaceful reign, it is 
God who gives this prosperity lo 
Ibem. They are under iiis watchful 
eye, and his protecting hand. 

8, .Snd if thev be bound in fetters. 
That is, if llie riglil«oii9 are thrown 
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im 



fetters, and be holden in corda 
of affliction ; 

9 Then lie sheweth the 
their work, and their tranagn 
sions that they have exceeded. 

10 He openeih also their e 
to discipline, and comniandeth 



into prlsou, and are sahjectod lo op- 
ptesBiona and trials, or if (liey are 
chained down, as it were, on a bed ot 
pain, or crushed byijeavj calamities, 
tlia Bj-e of God is still upon lliem. 
Their sufferings should notlbe regard- 
ed either as proof that ihey are hypo- 
crites, or that God is regardless of 
i indifferent whether men 






ivii. The 



difficult] 

then accoLnplishing purposes of dia- 
cipline, and that happy results would 
tbllowifthey would receive aifliction 
in a proper manner. 
■ 9. Then he shoiBst/ithemtkdrtDOtk. 
What their lives have been. This 
he does either by a messenger sent 
to thetn (oh. xixiii. 23), or by their 
own reflections (ch. xixiii. 27), or by 
the influences of his Spirit leading 
them to a proper review of their 
lives. The object of iheir affliction, 
Elihu says, is lo bring them to see 
what their conduct has been, and lo 
reform what baa been amiss. It 
should not be interpreted either bs 
proof that the afflicted are eminently 
wicked, as the friends of Job main- 
tained, or as furnishing an occasion 
for severe reflections on the divine 
government, such as Job iind in- 
dulged in. It is all consistent with 
an equitable and kindadminiatrUion; 
with the beliefthat tlie afflicted have 
true piety — though they have wan- 
dered and erred ; and with the con- 
viction that God is dealing with them 
in mercy, and not in the severity of 
wrath. They need only recall the 
errors of their lives; humble them- 
selves, and exercise (rue repentance, 
and they would find afflictions lo be 
among even their richest blessings. 
U Transgressions thai they huBB ei- 



that they return from iniquity. 

11 If they obey and serve 
him, they shall spend their days 
in prosperity, and their years in 
pleasures : 

12 But if fhey obey not, they 
shall perish 'by the sword, and 



tbepiselve 



this man 



needed. Or, rather, ' he shows them 
their transgressions that they have 

I. iry^ea(;' Ihatthey have made 

■'—1 great, mighty, strong — 
l"???!^?. The idea is, that theii 
transgressions had been allowed to 
accumulate, or to become strong, un- 
necessary lo interpose in 
er, and check them by 
B^yvo niuiction. All this was con- 
sistent, however, with the beliefthat 
the sufferer was trnly pious, and 
might find favor if he would repent. 

10. He openeth also their ear to dis- 
cipline. To teaching; or be makes 
them willing to learn the lessons 
which their uflictions are designed to 
teach. Comp. Notes on ch. iniii. 
16. 

11. ff they obey and scree him. 
Thai is, if, as the result of tlieir 
afflictions, they repent of their sins, 
seelt his mercy, and serve him in time 
to come, they shall be prospered 
still. The design of affliction, Elihu 
says, is, not to cut them off, but to 
bring them to repentance. This sen- 
timent he had advanced and illustra- 
ted belbra at greater length. See 
Notes on ch. xixiii. 23-28. The ob- 
ject of all this is, doubtless, to assure 
Job that he should not regard his 
calamities either as proof that he had 
never understood religion — as his 
friends maintained ; or that God was 
severe, and did not regard thosa that 
loved and obeyed him — as Job had 
seemed to suppose; but that there 
was something in his life and con- 
duct which made discipline neces- 
sary, and that if he would repent of 
(hat, he would find returning proa- 
perity,and end his days in happiness 
and peace. 

12. But if they obey not. If those 
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they shall 



JOB. 

rvithout know- 



whu are afflicted do not turn to God, 
and yield him obedience, tbey musl 
espect that he will continue theii 
cnlaniities until they are cut off. IT 
They skali perish bg ike sjEOrd. Marg. 
OS in Heb. pass away. The word 
reodersd sutord C^VS) means prop- 
erly ang thing sent-^as a epear or an 
arrow — amisaile — and then an instru- 
ment of war in general. It may be 
applied to any weapon that is used to 
produce death. The idea here is, 
that the man who was afflicted on ac 
count of the ains which he had com 
mitled, and who did not repent o 
(hem and luni to God, would be ou 
off. God would not withdraw hij 
hand unless he acknowledged hi: 
offences. As he had undertaken tbt 
work of discipline, he could not con 
sialently do it, for it would be in fact 
yielding the point to him whi 
chastised. This may bs th( 
now, and the statement here made by 
Elihu may involve a principle which 
will explain the cause oflhe death of 
many persons, eeen of the professedly 
pious. They are devoted to gain ur 
amusement ; Ihey seek the honors of 
the world tor their families or thei 
selves, and in fact they make no a 
vances in piely, and are doing nothing 
for the cause of religion. God iaj 
his hand upon (hem at first genlP 
They lose tlieir health, or a part of 



their pi 



God layi 
his hand upon (hem at first gently 
Ley lose tneir health, or a part ol 
!ir property. But the discipline is 
1 effectual. He then lays his hand 
on them with more severity, and 
(akes from them an endeared child. 
Still, ail is ineffectual. The sorrow 
of the afflictionpassesaway, and they 
mingle again in the gay and busy 
scenes of life as worldly as ever, and 
eiert no influence in &ror of religion. 
Another blow Is needful, and blow 
after blow is struck ; but nothing 
overcomes their worldliness, nothing 
mutes them devotedly and sincerely 
useful, and it becomes necessary to 



13 But the hypocrites in hearl 
heap ° up wrath ; they cry not 
when he bindelh them : 



Theij sJiall die mithout knowledgt. 
That is, without any true knowledge 
of the plana and government of God, 
□r of the reasons why he brought 
these afflictions upon (hem. In all 
their sulTeringa they never saw the 
design. They complained, and mur- 
mured, and charged God with sever- 
ity, but they never understood that 
the affliction was intended for their 
own benefit. 

]3. But the hypocrites in heart heap 
us wrath. By their continued im- 
piety tliey lay (he foundation for in- 
creasing and multiplied expressions 
of (he divine displeasure. Instead oi 
confessing their sins when they are 
afflicted, and seeking for pardon ; in- 
stead of returning to God and becom- 
ing truly his friends, they remain im- 
])eni(ent, unconvej^ed, and are rehel- 

.._ „. . arnment and nl 

id their feeliuL 
i( necessary for God farther to inter- 
pose, until they are finally cot off and 
consigned to ruin. Elihu had staled 
what was (he effect in two classes ol 
persons who were afflicted. There 
were (hose who were truly pious, and 
who would receive affliction as sent 
from God fbr purposes of discipline, 
and who would repent and seek hja 
mercy, ver, II. There were those, 
as a second class, who were openly 
winked, and wh w Id t b b 
fited by afflicli d I w Id 

thus be cut off 3 H sa 

also, that there h t ss — 

the class of hyp wh I 

profit d by ffi 

It is possible th I m y I d 

signed to include Job in this number, 
as his three friends had done, but it 
seems more probable that he meant 
merely to suggest to Job that there 
loos such a class, and to turn his miud 
to the possihiiUij that he nilglit lit; of 
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14 They ' die in youth, " and 
Jieir life is among the ^Jii- 

1 Hair fo^l dielh. a F,. 55. aj. 

the immber. In explaining tlie de- 
sign ana elTecl of allliciioiis, it was at 
least proper to refer to this olasa, 
since It could not be doubted that 
there were men of thia description. 
II Theij cry not when he Hndeth thetm. 
They do not cry to God with the 
language of penitence when he binds 
them down by calamities. See ver ' 

14. The)) die in ymiih. Marg. ih 
soul dleth. The word soul or life 
"■°""'- =- ■'--' -a denote 



15 He deliverelh the ^ poor in 
lis affiiction, and openeth their 
ears in oppression ; 



i, that if 



ilf. The a 



aning i 



I, that thi 



lali 



soon be cut down, ana share the lot 
ofthe openly wiclied. If they amend- 
ed their lives ihey might be spared, 
and continue to live in prosperity and 
honor; if they did not, whether 
openly wicked or bypocritea, they 
would be early cut aW. If ^nd their 
life is among tlie unclean. Marg. 
Sodomites. The idea ia, that they 
would be treated in the same way aa 
the most abandoned and vile of the 
race. No special favor would be 
shown to them because they were 
pTofessore of religion, nor would this 
fact be a shield against the treatment 
which they deserved. They could 
not be classed willi the righteous, and 
must, therefore, share the fate of the 
most worthless and wicked of the 
race. The word rendered uncUan 
{^-■^T;) is from ^1p,-~kMhdsh, lo 
be pure or holy; and in Hiph, to re- 
gard aa holy, to conaeorate, or devote 
to the service of God, aa e. g. a priest. 
E>. xiviii. 41, sxix. 1. 'Then it 
means lo consecrate or devote to any 
service or purpose, as lo an idol god. 
Hence it means one consecrated or 
devoted to the servioe of Astarte, 
tii8 goddess of the Sidonians, or 
Venua, and as this worship was cor- 
rupt and licentious, the word means 
one who ia licentious or corrupt. 
Comp. Deul. xxiii. 18. 1 Kings xiv. 
24. 6en. xxsviii. 21, 33. Here it 
means the hcentioua, the corrupt, the ! 



abandoned; and the idea 

hypocrites did not repent 

inflictiona of divine iudsment, they 
would he dealt with in the same way 
as the most abandoned and vile. On 
the evidence that licenliouaness con. 
iluted a part of the ancient worship 
de Legg. rituall 
ip. iii. pp. 613, 



of idols, I 
HebriBor. Lib. i 

614. Ed. 1733. „ 

inter efanainatos. The LXX, strange- 
ly enough, " Let their life be wound- 
ed hij an^ela." 

15. ffi detieereth (Se poor in Ma 
affliction. Marg. « or afflicted." This 
accords better with the usual mean- 
ing of the Hebrew word (^3S), and 
with the connection. The intjuiry 
was not particularly respecting the 
poor, but the afflicted, and the senti- 
ment which Elihu is illustrating ia, 
that when the alBicleJ call upon God 
he will deliver them. The object is 
to induce Job to make such an appli- 
cation to God lliat he might be res- 
cued from his calamities, and he per- 
mitted yet to enjoy life and happiness. 
iT And openetli their ears. Causes 
them to understand the nature of his 
government, and the reasons why he 
visits them in tliis manner. Comp, 
ch. ixiiii. 16, 23-27. The sentiment 
here ia a mere repetition of what 
Ehliu had more than once before ad- 
vanced. It is hi.! leading though!; 
the principleoa which he undertakes 
to explain the reason why God afflicts 
men, and by which he proposes to 
remove the ditFerence between Job 
'""" " ftiends. If /u t 



Thia 






I oppre. 



iipreasBs ti., .. ,^ 

refers to God, and implies that there 
was something oppressive, harsh, or 
cruel in his dealings. This is not 
the idea of Elihu in the language 
which he uses. The word which ha 
(an|) means that which 
crushes; then straits, distress, amio- 
Jerome, in tribulatione. '\^-i 
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16 Even so would he 
removed thee out of the s 
into a broad " place, where lltere 
is no straitness ; and ' thai which 
should be set on thy table 
should be full of fatness. 

word oMictUia would express tl 
Ihought. 

16. ficere so would he kavrt removed 
thet. That is, if you had been patient 
and resigned, and if you had gone to 
him with a broken heart. HaTing 
stated the priaciplea in rtgard lo 
affiiolion which he held lo be indis- 
putable, aitd having affirmed thai God 
was evar ready to relieve the sufferer 
if he would apply to him with a 
proper Bpiril, it was natural fo infei 
ironv this tlial the reason why Joh 
coTdlmied to suffer was, that he did 
not manifest a proper spirit in hi 
trials. Had he done this, Elihu sayt 
the hand of God would have been 
long since withdrawn, and his afflic- 
tions would have been removed. II 
Out of the strait into a broad place. 
From the narrow, pent-up way, where 

and open path. Afflictions are com- 
pared with a narrow path, in which 
It is impossible lo get along ; pros- 
perity with a broad and open road 
in which there are no obstructions. 
Corap. Ps. iviii. 19, Kixi. 8. IT ^nd 
that tfMck should be sr,t on thy table. 
Marg. the rust of thy table. The 
Hebrew word (finj — ftom "13 , to 
rest, and in Hiph. (o set down, to 
cause to rest) means properly a let- 
ting, or setting domn; and then that 
which is set down — as e. g. food on a 
table. This is the idea here, that the 
food which would be set on his (able 
would be rich and abundant; (hat is, 
he would he restored to prosperity, if 
he evinced a penitent spirit in his 
trials, and confessed his sin^ to God. 
The same image of piety occurs in 
Pb. ixiii. 5, " Thou preparesl a table 
Before me In the presence of mine 



17 But thou hast fulfilled the 
judgment of the wicked i judg- 
ment and justice ^take hold on 



Slains this as meaning, ' If under 
ivlne inflictions end chastisements 
you wish to imitate the obduracy of 
the wicked, then the cause and the 
punishment will mutually sustain 
themselves; that is, the one will be 
commensurate with the other.' But 
it is not necessary to regard this as a 
sm>position. It has rather the aspect 

the fact that Job Aiwi, as Elihu feared, 
evinced the same spirit in his trials 
which Ibe wicked do. He had not 
seen in him evidence of penitence 
and of a desire to return to God, but 
had heard complaints and murmur- 
ings, such as the wicked indulge in. 
He had ' filled up,' or 'fulfilled,: the 
judgment of the wicked ; that is, he 

in no way come short of the 
^ on which they eipressed of the 
divine dealings. Still it is possible 
that the word 'if may be here un- 
derstood, and that Elihu means 
merely to slate that if Job should 
manifest the same spirit with the 
wicked, instead of a spirit of peni- 
tence, he would have reason lo appre 
hend the same doom which they ex.^ 
perienee. 11 Jwdgratnt and justiee 
(oft« hold on thee. IHarg, " or, siimM 
■uphold thee.'' The Hebrew vford 

rendered (oie— Wtn"; , is from 

T^ttn — to take hold of, lo obtain, to 

hold fast, to support. EosenmOller 

id Gesenius suppose that the wcrd 

here has a reciprocal sense, and 

LS they take hold of each other, 

slain each other. Prof Lee ren- 

will uphold this;" that is, the senti- 
ment which he had just advanced, 
that Job had filled up the jodgmen! 
of the wicked. Umbrejt renders it. 
If thou art full of the opinion oflho 
wicked, then the opinion and justice 
-■II rapidly follow each other" 
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IS Because there is wrath, 
bfwai-e lest he take thee away 
with his stroke : then a great 
ransom cannot ' deliver thee. 



men, lia must expect thattlieee ophi- 
lons would be rapidly followed by 
judgment, or tfiat they would go to- 
gether, and support each other . This 
seems to me lo be in accordance with 
the connection, and to express the 
thought which Elihu meant to con- 
Tey. It is a aentiraent which is un- 
doubtedly true— that if a man holds 



the 



I th* 



spifil of the wicked, he must expect 
to be treated as ihey are. 

18. Because there is vrratk. That 
is, the wrath of God is to be dreaded. 
The meaning is, ihat if Job perse- 
vered in the Bpiril which he had 
manifested, he had every reason lo 
expect ihHl God would suddenly cut 
him olT. He might now repent and 
find mercy, but he hod shown the 
spirit of those who were rebellious 
in affliction, and if he persevered in 
that, he had nothing to eipectbutlhe 
wrath of God. IF irUh his stroke. 
With his smiling or ohaatisement. 
Comp. ch.;nxiv, 26. IT Tkenagreat 
ransom cannot delicer thee. Marg. 
tiirit thee aside. The meaningis, that 
a great ransom could not prevenl him 
I'roni being cut off. On the meaning 
of the word ransom, see Notes on 
ch. xxxiii. 24. The idea here is, not 
that a great ransom could not deliver 
him after he was cut off and con- 
signed to hell — which would be true ; 
but that when he had manifested a 
spirit of insubmission a little longer, 
nolhing could save hira ftom being 
cut off from the land of the living. 
God would not spare him on account 
of wealth, or rank, or age, or wis- 
dom. None of these tliinga would he 



19 Will ho esleera thy rich- 
es? " no, not gold, nor ail the 
forces of strength. 

20 Desire not the night, when 
people are cut off in their place. 

a ransom in virtue of which his for- 
feited life would he preserved. 

19. Wiil he esteem thy riches ? That 
is, God will not regard thy riches as 

off, or as a ransom for your forfeited 
life. The reference here must be to 
the fact that Job Itad been a rich men, 
and the meaning is, either that God 
would not spare him because he had 
been a rich man, or tliat if he had 
now all the wealth which he once 
possessed, itwould not be sufficient to 
be a ransom for his life. IT JVor all 
the forces of strength. Not all that 
gives power and influence to n man 
— wealth, age, wisdom, reputa'.ion, 
authority, and rank. The meaning 
is, that God would not regard any of 
these when a man was rebellious in 
affliction, and refused in a proper 
manner to acknowledge his Maker. 
Of the truth of what is here affirmed, 
there can be no doubt. Riches, rank, 
and honors cannot redeem the life of 
a man. They do not save him from 
the grave, and from all that is gloomy 
and revolting there. When God 
comes forth to deal with mankind, he 
does not regard their gold, their ran)., 
their splendid robes or palace 

deals with them as ^aea — i .,... 

gay, the beautiful, the rich, the noble, 
moulder back, under his hand, lo 
their native dust, in the same manner 
as the most humble peasant. How 
forcibly should this leach us not lo 
set our hearts on wealth, and not (o 
seek the honors and wealth of the 
world aa our portion ! 

20, Desire not the night. That is, 
evidently, the night of death. The 
darkness of the night is an emblem 
of death, and it is not uncommon to 
speak of death in this manner. See 
John ix. 4, " The night comelh, when 
can work," Elihu seems to 
pposed that Job might have 
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looked forward to death aa to a li 
of release ; that so far from dreadiitg 
vrhat he had said would come, Iha 
God would cut him off at a stroke, i 
might be Ihe very tiling which he de 
sired, and which he anticipated would 
be an end of hia euffaringa. Indeed 
Job had mora than once expressed 
some such senlitnent, and Elihu de- 
signs to meet that state of mind, and 
to charge him not to look forward to 
death as relief If his present state 
of mind continued, he saj's, he would 

Serishundertiie ' wrath' of God ; and 
eatli in such a manner, great as 
might be his sufferings here, could 
not be desirable. IT Ifken people an 
cut off in their place. On this pas- 
Baji;e, Schuttens enumerates no leaf 
than jifteea different interpretations 
which have been given, and at the 
end of this enumeration remarks that 
he " waits 6r clearer light to over- 
come the ahadea of this night." Rosen- 
mailer supposes it meana, " Long not 
for the night, in which nations go 
under themselves ;" that is. In which 
thuy go down to the inferior regions, 
or in which the; perish. Noyes rei 
ders it, " To which nations are lake 
away to their place." Umbreit rei 
ders it, " Pant not for Che night, to go 
down to the people who dwell under 
thee;" that is, lo the Shades, or to 
those that dwell in Sheol. Prof Lee 
translates it, " Pant not tiir the night, 
for the rising of the populace from 
their places." Coverdale, " Prolong 
not thou the time, till there come a 
night for thee to set other people in 
thy stead." The LXX, "Do not 
draw out the night, that the people 
may come instead of ihem; that 
IS, to their esaisUnce. Dr. Good, 
■' Neither long thou for the night, for 
Ihe vaults of the nations underneath 
them;" and supposes that the refer- 
ence is 10 the cataeombSfOt mummy- 
pits that were employed for burial- 
places. These are but specimens of 
the interpretations which have been 
proposed for this passage, and it is 



J 



easy lo see that there is little pros- 
pect of being able to esplain it in u 
satisfactory manner. The principal 
difiiculty in the passage is in the word 
rendered ci/(<j/,(niVi;), which means 
to go up, to ascend, and in the incon- 
gruity between lliat and the word 
rendered in their place, (DIjnrjJ, 
which literally means Jinder i/iem'. A 
literal translation of the passage is, 
' Do not desire the night to ascend to 
the people under them ;' but I con- 
fess I cannot understand the passage, 
after all the attempts made to explain 
it. The translation given bv Umbreit, 
seenia best to agree with the connec- 
tion, but I am unable to see that the 
Hebrew would bear this. See, how- 
ever, ills Note on the passage. The 
word rihS he understands here in 
the sense of gains away, or bear- 
ing amay, and Ihe phrase the " people 
under them," as denoting the Sliades 
in the world beneath us. The whole 
expression then would be equivalent 
to a wish to die — with the eipecla- 
tion tJiat there would be a. change for 
ibe better, or a release from present 
sufferings. Elihu admonishes Job 
not to indulge such a wish, for it 
would be no gain for a man to die in 
the state of mind in which he then 

21. TaJie heed, regard not iniquity. 
That is, be cautious that in the view 
which you take of the divine govern 
ment,and the sentiments which you 
express, you do not become the advo- 
cate of iniquity. Elihu apprehended 
this from the remarks in which he 



:ked 



having become 
same sentiments which the 
held, and as in fact manifesting ihi 
same spirit. It is well to put a man who 
is afHicted on his guard against this, 
when he attempts to reason about the 
divine administration. % For this hast 
thou c/iBsen ralJier tha-n eJUction. 
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22 Behold, God ' exalteih by 
his power: who teacheth ' like 



I, llian 10 bear v 
" You I 



r trials i 
e ch05 



ith 
faignaliOD, 

to accuse divine Providence 
o submit patiently to his chae- 
jiila." Patrick, TliBre was too 
much truth in this remark about Job ; 
and it U still not an uncommon thing 
in times of trial, and indeed in human 
life in general. Men often prefer ini- 
quity to afflictidn. They will com- 
mit crime rather than suffer the eviU 
of poverty ; they will be guilty of 
fraud and forgery to avoid apprehend- 
ed want They will be dishonest to 
thejr creditors rather than submit to 
the diBgrace of bankruptcy. They 
mil take advantage of the widow 
and the fatherless rather than suffer 
themeeh"3. Sin is efien preferred to 
aglictton, and many are the men who, 
to aioid calamity, would not shrink 
from thecommiasion of wrong. Espe- 
cially ID timoBof trial, when the hand 
of God is laid on men, they pr^er a 
spirit of complaining and murmuring 
to patient and calm resignation to the 
will of God. They seek relief even 
in complaining; and think it some 
alleviation of their sufferings that 
Ihej a»B find fault leilh God. "They 
who choose iniquity rather than 
affliction, make a very foolish choice ; 
they that ease their cares by sinful 
pleasures, escape their troubles by 
sinful projects, and evade sufferings 
for righteousness' sahe by sinful com- 
pliances against their consciences ; 
these make a choice they will repent 
of, for there is more evil in the least 
sin than in the greatest afHictiou." 
Henry. 

22, Behold, God exalteth by his 
pouer. The object of Elihu is now 
to direct the atlenlion of Job to God, 
and to show hiro that he has evinced 
such power and wisdom in his works, 
that we ought not to presume to ar- 
1, but should bow with 



ther 



to his 



He r 



:, thai God eialts, • 



larks, 
rather 



23 Who hath enjoined him 
his way T or who can say, Thou 
hast wrought iniquity ? 

24 Remember that thou mag- 



ibat God 13 exalted, or exalts himself 
(S'^ato^) by his power. In the eihi. 
bition of his power, he thus shows 
that he is great, and thai men ought 
to be submissive to him. In support 
of this, he appeals, in the remainder 
of his disi ■ ■ " " . 



as flirnishing e: 



orks of God 






iroofs of 



power, and full demonstration that 
God is exalted far above man. IT Who 
leackithlihekimP The LXX render 
this, Si'rdojiiiq — " Who is so power- 
ful «a he .>" Rosenmatier and Um- 
breit render it Lord; "Who is Lord 
like hiraf But the Hebrew word 
(h'llsij properly means one who m- 
structs, and the idea is, that there is 
no one who is qualified to give so ex- 
alted conceptions of the government 
of God as he is himself. The object 
is to direct the mind to him as he ia 
revealed in his works, in order to ob- 
tain elevated conceptions of his gov- 

Who kath enjoined him kis way f 
prescribed to him what na 
ought to do? Who is superior t 



Who has p 



him, and has marked out for him the 
plan which he ought to pursue ? The 
idea is, that God is supreme and iti- 
dependent ; no one has advised him, 

him. Perhaps, also, FJihu designs 
Ihia as a reproof lo Job for having com- 
plained so much of the government 
of God, and for being disposed, as he 
thought, to prescriht to God what he 
should do. V Who can say, Tkim hast 
wrought iniquilyf Thou hast done 
wrong. The object of Eliliii ia here 
diow that no one haa a right lo say 






juld.ii 



say It 



indisputable 
point that God ia always right, and 
that however dark his dealings with 
men may seem, the reason why the^ 
are mysterious never is, that God tt 

24. RemembeT that thou magnify hit 
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nify " his work, which men be- 
hold. 

25 Every man may see it ; 
man may behold it afar off! 



•uor/t. Malie this a great and settled 
principle, to remember tlinC God ia 
yrtaiinall that he does. Heisesalled 
far above us, and alt his works are ou 
a scale of vaetness corresponding to 
bis nalure, and in ail our atteoiptB to 
judge of him and his doings, we 
shouldhear Ifiia in remembrance. He 
is not to be judged by the narrow 
viewa which we apply lo the doings 
of men, but by the views which 
ought to be taken when we remem- 
ber that he presides over the vast uni- 
verse, and thai as the universal Parent, 
he will consult the welfu-e of the 
whole. In judging of bis doings, 
therefore, we ere not to place our- 
selves in (he centre, or to regard our- 
selves as the whole of the creation, 
but we are to remember that there 
are other great interests to be regard- 
ed, and that bis plans will be in ac- 
eordance with the welfare of the 
whole. One of the best rules for 
taking a proper estimate of God is 
that proposed hero by Elihu — to re- 
member that HE IS OREAT. IT Whtch 

men behold. The Vulgate renders 
this, de quo eectnermU ciri — ' con- 
cemingwhich men sing.' TheLXX, 
£r ^lAav ^I'd'pig — ' over which men 
.Jle. Schultens accords with the 
Valgate. So Coverdule renders it, 
" Whom all men love and praise." 
So Herder and Noyes understand it, 
" Which men celebrate with songs." 
This difierencB of interpretation 
arises from the ambiguity of the 
Hebrew word (''"''l^), some deriving 
it from lllli — *Mr, to go round about, 
and then to survey, look upon, einra 
ine; and some from '''•lOshir, to 
sing, to cdehraie. The word will ad- 
mit of either interpretation, and either 
will suit the connection. The sense 
of seeing that 



r agreef 



with what 



1 Behold, God is great, and 



following verse, and perhaps better 
suits the connection. The object of 
Etihu is not to lix (he attention on 
the (act that men celebrale the works 
of God, but to turn the eyef to ike 
visible creation, as a proof of the 
greatness of the AlniigJily. 



I the 



sible 



proofs there of the 
wisdom and greatness of God. All 
may look on the sun, the moon, the 
stars; all may behold the tempest 
and the storm ; all may see the light- 
ning and the rain, aud may form some 
conception of the majesty of the Most 
High. The idea of Elihii here is, 
that every man might trace the evi 
dences that God is great in his works 
IT Man may behold it afar off. His 
works are so great and glorious that 
they make an impression even at a 
vast distance. Though we are sepa- 
rated from tiiem by a space which 
surpasses the' power of computa- 
tion, yet they are so great that they 
fill the mind with vast oonceptionsof 
the majesty and glory of their Maker. 
This is true of the heavenly bodies; 
and the more we learn of their im- 
mense distances Irom us, the more is 
the mind impressed with the great- 
ness and glory of tha visible creation. 
26. Behold, God is great, and loe 
know him not. Thai is, we cannot 
fullv comprehend him. See Notes on 
ch.'si. 7-9. V Jf either can the uitm- 
ber of hi) years be searched ovt. That 
iE,he is eternal. The objectof what 
is said here is to impress the mind 
with a sense of the greatness of God, 
and with the folly of attempting fully 
to comprehend tlie reasonof what ha 
does. Man is of a few days, and it i? 
presumpuon in him (o sit in judg- 
ment on the doings of one who is 
from eternity. We may here remark 
that the doctrine that there ia an Eler 
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27 For he maketh small the 
drops of water : they pour down 
rain ° according to' the vapour 
thereof. 



oat Being presiding over the universe, 
was a doctrine fully held by the 
upaakers in this book— » doctrine far 
in advance of all tliat philosophy 
ever taught, and which was unknown 
for ages in the lands on which the 
light of revelalion never shone. 

27. For he tnakeih small the drops 
of water. Elihu now appeals, as iia 
proposed to do, to the works of God, 
and begina with what appeared so re- 
markable and ineiplicable, the wis- 
dom of God in the rain and the dew, 
the tempest and the vapor. That 
which excited his wonder was, the 
fact in regard to the suspension of 
water in the clouds, and the distilling 
of it on the earlh in the form of rain 
and dew. This very illaslratioo liad 
been used by Eliphaz for a similar 
purpose (Notes cTi. v. 9, 10), and 
whether we re^iiard it as it appears to 
men without the light which science 
has thrown upon it, or look at the 
manner in which God suspends water 
in the clouds and sends it down in 
ihe form of rain and dew, with all 
the light which has been furnished by 
science, Ihe ftcl is one that evinces 
in an eminent degree the wisdom of 
God. The word which is rendered 
" maketh small " (S'^i), means pro- 
perly (o scrape off, to detract, to di- 
minisk, to take away from. In Piel 
Ihe form used here, it means, accord- 
ing to Gesenius.fo take to one's self, to 
attract; and the sense here, according 
10 this, is, that God attracts, or draws 
upwards the drops of water. So it is 
rendered by Herder, Noyes, Umbreit, 
and RosenmoUer. The idea is, that 
he draws ap the dropsof the water to 
the clouds, and then pours them down 
in rain. If (he meaning in our com- 
mon version be retained, the idea 
would be, that it was proof of great 
wisdom in God that Ihe water de- 
atended in small drops, instead of 



28 Which the clouds do drop 
and distil upon man abundantly. 

29 Also can any understand 
the spreadings of the clouds, or 
the noise of his tabernacle? 



coming down in a deluge. Comp. 
Notes on ch. xxvi, 8. IT They pour 
down rain. That le, the clouds pour 
down the rain. IT .Recording to tlie 
vapor thereof— ^1!^'^^. The idea 
seems to be, that the water thus 
drawn up is poured down again in 
the form of a tapory rain, aniT which 
does not descend in torrents. The 
subject of admiration in the mind of 
Elihu was, that water should evapo- 
rate and ascend to the clouds, and be 
held there, and then descend again in 
the form of a gentle rain or fine mist. 
The reason for admiration is not less- 
ened by becoming more fully ac- 
quainted with Ihe laws by which it ia 
done than Elihu can be supposed to 

23. t^iOTt man alrandantly. Thai 
is, upon many men. The clouds 
having received the ascending vapor, 
retain it, and pour it down copiously 
for the use of man. The arrange 
meat, to the eye even of one who did 
not understand the scienlific princi- 
ples by which it is done, is beautiful 
and wonderful ; the beauty and won- 
der are increased when the laws by 
which it is accomplished are under- 
stood. Elihu does not attempt to ex- 
plain the iBodcby which this is done. 
The fact was probably all that was 
then understood, and that was suffi- 
cient for his purpose. The LXX 
have given a translation of this verse 
which cannot be well accounted for, 
and which is certainly very unlike 
the original. It is, "But when the 
clouds cast a shade over the dumb 

beasts, and they know the order for 
retiring to rest— ko^tj^ rafip . At 
all these things is not their undor- 
Btaading confounded? And is not thy 
heart storting from thy body ?" 

29. Also, can any aaderstand the 
spreadings of the clouds ■> TJie oiU- 
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30 Behold, he spreadeth ° his 
light upon it, and covereth the 
' bottom of the sea. 



Bpreading — the manner in whiuli they 
expand themselves over us. The 
idea is, that the manner in which the 
clouds seem to spread out, or unfold 
themselves on the sky, could not be 
explained, and was a striking proof 
of the wisdom and power of God. In 
the edrty periods oflhe world, it could 
Dotbeexpecled thai the causes oflhese 
phenomena would be known. Now 
that the causes are better known, 
however, they do not less indicate 
the wisdom and power ofGod, noiare 
these bets less fitted to excite our 
wonder. The simple and beautiful 
laws by which the clouds are sus- 
pended ; by which they roll in the 
sky; by which they spread them- 
selves out — as in a rising tempest, 
and- by which they seem to unfold 
themselves over the heavens, should 

conceptions of the wisdom and power 
ofthe Most High. ¥ OT,tke noise of 
his fahernacle. Referring, doubtless, 
to thunder. The clouds are repre- 
sented as a tent or pavilion spread 
out for the dwelling of God (comp. 
Notes on Isa. il. 33), and the idea here 
is, that the noise made In a thunder- 
storm is in the peculiar dwelling of 
God. Herder well expresses it, " The 
fearful thunderinga in his tent," 
Comp. Pa. xviii. 11 : 
Hd msde darkaeo his neaat plaex, 
His psvilloo rouDd aboul him weie dark watcie 

ind iliicJi ctouda oC the skiei. 
The sense here is. Who can under- 
stand and explain the cause of thun- 
der ? The object of ElJhu in this is, 
lo show how great and incomprehen- 
sible is God, and nature furnishes 
tevi more impressive illustrations of 
this than the crash of thunder. 

30. Behold, ke spreadeth his light 
Kponit. That is, upon bis taherna- 
ela or dwelling-place — the clouds. 
The allusion is to lightning, which 
Hashes in a moment over the whole 
heavens. The image is exceedingly 



31 For by them 'judgeth he 
the people ; he ' giveth meat in 
abundance. 



beautiful and graphic. The idea of 
spreading o«l (he light in an instant 
over the whole of the darkened 
heavens, is that which Elihu bad in 
his mind, and which impressed him 



tuagint here, see Schleusner on the 
word ijSoi. ^ AndcovereUi the battom 
of the sea. Marg. roots. The word 
roots is used to denote the bottom, as 
being the lowest part of a thing — aa 
the roots of a tree. The meaning is 
that he covers the lowest pari of the 
sea with floods of waters ; and the 
object of Elihu is lo give an exalted 
conception of the greatness of God, 
from the fact thai his agency is seen 
in the highest and the lowest objects- 
He spreads out the clouds, thunders 
in his tabernacle, diffuses a brilliant 
light over the heavens, and at the 
san)e time is occupied in covering (he 
bottom of ihe sea with the floods. 
He is Lord over all, and his agency 
is seen every where. The highest 
and the lowest objects are under his 
control, and his agency is seen above 
and below. On the one hand, he 
covers the thick and dense clouds 
with light; and on the other, be 



31. Forby them judgeth he the peo- 
ple. By means of the clouds, the 
rain, the dew, the tempest, and the 
thunderbolt. The idea ssema lo be, 
that be makes use of all these to exe- 
cute his purposes on mankind He 
can either make ihpm tiie means ot 
imparting blessings, or of infltcttng 
the severest judgments He car 
cause the tornado to sweep oiPr tlie 
earth ; he can arm the forked light- 
ning against the works of art he 
can withhold rain and dew and 
spread over a land ihe miseries of 
famine. IT He gipeth meat in alrun- 
danee. That is, by the clouds, ihe 
dew, the rain The idea is, that he 
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32 With cloi 
the light ; and 



he covereth not to 
ideth it Cometh b( 



tiis contr 



id timet; showers if he chooses, 

id the earth will be clothed with 

All these things ore under 

control, and he can, as he pleases, 

ike them the means of comfort lo 

man, or of punishing him for his sins. 

Comp.Ps.liv. 11-13. 

32. IVith clouds kt coeeTtih the light. 
The Hebrew here is, BiBJ-Vs — 
" upon his hands." Jerome, Inmani- 
bus aiscimdil lucem, ' he hidelh the 
light in his hands.' Sept.,'Eni xiiiiB/v 
iicali:ipc <pai — 'he covereth the light 
in ilia hands.' The allusion is, un- 
doubtedlj, to the lightning, and the 
image is, that God takes the lightning 
in his hands, and directs it as he 
pleases. There has been great variety, 
however, in the eiposition of thit 
versa and the fcllowing. SohullenL 
enumerates no less than ttntaly-eigke 
different interpretations, and almost 
every commentator has had his own 
of the passage. It is quite evi- 
that our translators did not un- 
derstand it, and were not able to make 
out of it any tolerable sense. What 
idea they attached to the two verses 
(32, 33), it would be very difficult to 
imagine, for what is the meaning 
(var. 33) of the phrase, " the cattle 
also concerning the vapor?" The 
general sense of the Hebrew appears 
to be, that God controls the rapid 
lightnings which appear so vivid, 
so quick, and so ai^ful; and that he 
executes his own purposes with them, 
and makes them, wlicn he pleases, 
of inflicting punish- 



■hine, by the cloud thai 



dent tl 



ment on his foes. The obj(.. _. 
Elihu is to excite admiration of the 
greatness of God who is ahU thus to 
control the lightning's flash, and to 
make it an obedient instrument in his 
hands. The particular expression 
before us, " By liis hands he covereth 
the light," seemg lo mean that he 
BBizea or holds the lightning in his 
hands (Hm-dtT), or that he covers 
over his hands -with (he liglilning 
(Umhrdt), and has it under his cnn- 



palms of his hands, or between his 
two hands, as a man holds a furious 
wild animal which he is about to let 
loose for the purpose of destroying. 
With this he compares the expression 
of Shakspaare, " Cry havock, and let 
slip the dogsofwar." There ciin he 
no doubt, I think, that the phrase 
means that God has the lightning 
under his control, that it is in his 
hands, and that he directs it as he 
pleases. According to Umbreit (Note) 
the allusion is to the dovhte use which 
God makes of light, in one hand 
holding the lightning lo destroy his 
"- - 5, and in the other the light of the 

to bless his friends, as he makes 

of the rain either " 



destru 









_._ the Hebrev,. . 
Jind comToandetb it -nat 10 s\\iae. The 
phrase " not to shine" is not in the 
Hebrew, and destroys the souse. The 
simplo idea in the original is, ' ha 
commandeth it;' thst is, he has it 
under his control, directs it as he 
pleases, makes use even of the 
iRirked lightning as an instrument to 
execute his pleasure. 11 By the cloud 
tkM Cometh betujvct. The words " the 
cloud" are also inserted by our trans- 
lators, and destroy the sense. There 
is no allusion ^o a cloud, and the idea 
that the light is intercepted by any 
object is not in the original. The 
Hebrew word (^''^Bfja) means in oc- 
earring, in meeting, in striking upon, 



1 S3a_ 



.rike 



to light upon), 
would be well 
expressed by the phrase "in j(riAiii^." 
The idea is exactly that which wa 
hava when we ap^ly the word strike 
struck to lightning, and the mean- 
ing is, that he gives the lightning 
commandment irt striking, or when 
it strikes. Nothing could better an- 
swer the purpose of an illustrntioii for 
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33 The noise " thereof shew- 



1 KL IB. 41, 4 






telh out 



God, for there ia no oxliibition of his 
power more wonderful than that by 
which he eonlrols the lightiiiiiff. 

33. TTie noise thereof shaweth con- 
cerniTtg it. The word " Ttoise " here 
liaa been inserted by our translators 
Bs a version of the Hebrew word 
('i"'^), and if the translators attached 
any idea to the language which they 
have uaed, it Esems to have been 
that the noise attending the lightning, 
that is, the thunder, fnrniahed an il- 
lustration of the power and maiestf 
of God. But it is not possiblo to 
educe this idea from the original, and 
perhaps it ia not pt ' ' 
mine the sense of the passage, 
der renders it, "He pointeth 
them the wicked.". Prof. Lee, " By 
it he annonneeth his will." Uoibreit, 
"He makes known to it his friend;" 
that is, he points out his friend to the 
light so that it may serve for the hap- 
piness of that friend." Noyea, " He 
iilterelh lo him his voice ; to the 
Iierda and the plants." RosenmOUer, 
" He announces wliat he has decreed 
against men, and the (locks which 
the earth has produced." Many 
other expositions nave been proposPd 
and there ia no reasonable ground of 
hope that an interpretation will be 
arrived at which will be free from all 
difficulty. The principal difficulty in 
this part of the verae arises from the 
word "iS"! , rendered in our version 
" The noise thereof." This may be 
from ?1"1 , and may mean a noise, or 
outcry, and so it is rendered here by 
Geseniua, " He makea known to him 
Ilia thunder, i. e. to man, or to his 
enemies." Or the word may mean 
his friend, as the word ?"! is otlen 
used. Job ii. 11, sii. 2] . Prov. xxv. 
J7. Cant. v. 16. Hos. iii. I. Or it 
may denote vjiii, tkovgM, desire. Ps. 
cixxix. 2, 17. A choice must be 
made between these different mean- 
ings according to the view entertain- 
ed of the scope of the passage. To 
me it seems that the ivord '\frirvd " 



et]i concerning il, the cattle also 
g ' the vapour 



will better suit the connection than 
any one of the other interpretations 
proposed. According to this, the 
ideals, that God ^li\■D^s oat Ms friends 
to the lightning which he holds in 
his hand, and bids it spare them. 
He haa entire control of it, and can 
direct it where he pleases, and in- 
stead of sending it forth lo work in- 
discriminate destruction, he carefully 
designates thoae on whom he wishes 
it to strike, but bids it spare hia 
friends. It T^e cattle also concerning 
the copor. Marg. thai -jnhick goeth 
up. What idea the translators at- 
tached to this phrase it ia impossible 
now to know, and the probability is, 
that being conscioua of utter inability 
to give any meaning to the passage, 
they endeavored to translate the 
vtords of the ori^nal as literally as 
possible. Coverdale evidently felt 
the same perplexity, for he renders 
it, "The rising up thereof show elh 
he to his friends and lo the cattle." 
Indeed almost every translator and 
expositor has had the same difficulty, 
and each one haa proposed a version 
of h s vn An exam^nafon of the 
eords employed s the only hope of 
arr ng at any satisfactory v e v ot 
tt e passage The word rendered 
«„a. (^lpt!) m.n. p.»p.rl, (1,) 
eipeclat n hope confidei re 1 
Chron MIX 15 Ezra x 2 (2 ) a 
gather ns together a collect o as 
(a) of waters. Gen. i. 10. Ex. vn. 19, 
{h) a gathering together, a collection, 
or company of men, horses, &c. — a 
caravan. So it may possibly mean in 
I Kings X. 28, where interpreters 
have greatly differed. The wordcai- 
tle, therefore, by no means expresses 
ilB usual signification. Thai would 
be better expressed by gathering, col- 
lecting, or assemhling. The word 
rendered aiso (tJS), denotea (I,) also, 
even, more, besides, &c., and (3,) iht 
nose, and then an^cr— from the effecl 
of anger in prodnctng hard breathing. 
Prov. xxii. 24. I)eu[. xsxii. 23, xxis 
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19. Hiiie it may he rendered, witd- 
out impropriety, anger, and [hen llie 
piirase will mean, ' tlie colleotiiig, oi 
guthermg togeUiBr of anger.' Th* 

word rendered capor (fliw if ftom 

^1^)7 raeana that which ascends, and 
would then mean any llijng that as. 
tends— as smoke, vapor ; or, as Rosen- 
niHIIer supposes, what ascends, 01 
^Dwsfroin thaground— that is, plants 
and Tegelablee. And so Umbreit, 
daa OewiStis— " plants of any kind " 
Jfote. But with a alight variation in 
the pointing ("^1?— instead of nils) 
the word means bbU, uiickedTiess' iid- 
yHt(j(— whence our word evil; Job 
xiiv. 20, vi. 29, xi. 14, liii. 7; and it 
may, without improprielj, be teeard- 
ed as having thia signiflcation here 
as the points haye no authority. The 
meaning of Uie whole phrase then 
Will be, ' the galhenng, or collecting 
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of his wrath is upon evil, i. e. upon 
the wicked;' and the sense is, that 
while, on the one band God, who 
holds the lightning in his hands, 
points out to it his friends, so that 
they are spared ; on the other band- 



^e gathefins together, or"SU"con^ 
densation, of his wrath is upon the 
evil. That is, the lightnings— so 
vivid, so mighty, and apparently so 
wholly beyond law or control, are 
under his direction, and he makes 
them the means of executing bis 
pleasure. His friends are spired; 
and the condensation of his wrath is 
on his foes. This exposition of the 
passage accords with the general 
-^""0 of the remarks of Elibu, and 
.■... view of the manner in which 
•jod controls even the lightning was 
ne that was adapted to fill the mind 
'itb exalted conceptions of [he maic s- 
tj and power of the 3Iosl High. 



CHAPTER XXXVH. 




^T ihis also my heart tremb- 

n Dit. 70.7,8. Mat 98.i3-4. Ac.16.Sft.a9. 

1. ^ this aha. That is, in view of 
tlie thunder-storm, for it is that which 
Ehhu IS describing. This description 
was commenced in eh. xxuvi. 39, and 
la contmued to ver. 5 of this cbap- 



ter, and should not have been sepa- 
rated by the division into chapters, 
tlihu sees a tempest rising. The 
clouds gather, the lishtninss fl.iph 
lh« thunder rolls, and he is awed as 
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2 Hear ' attentively the noise 
of liis voice, and the sound that 
goetli out of his mouth. 



9 light, 
with the 






s presence of Crod. 
1 uere is nowhere to be found a more 
grsphin and impressive description of 
a eliutiiler-slortn thnn tEiis. Comp. 
Herder on Heb. Poetry, vol. i., 85 
seq., by Marsh, Burlington, 1833. ^ 
My heart tremUeth. With fear. He 
referfl to the palpitation or increased 
action of the heart produced by alarm. 
^ Aitdia taoiieileutofkisflace. That 
is, by violent palpitation. The heart 
seema to leave its calm resting-place, 
and to burst away by afftigbt. The 
increased action of the heart under 
the effects of fear, as described here 
by Elibu, has been experienced 



The. 



of this 






o be tbi 

mediate efiect of fear is on the ex- 
tremities of the nerves of tJie eystem, 
which are diffused over the wliole 
body. Tho first effect is to prevent 
(he circulation of the blood to the ex- 
heart, and thus to produce paleness. 
The biood thus driven back on the 
heart produces nn increased action 
there to propel il through the lungs 
and the arteries, thus causing at the 
same lime the increased effort of the 
heart, and the rapid action of the 
lungs, and of course the quick breath- 
ing and the palpitation observed in 
fear. See Scheutzer, Phjsica. Sacra, 
in loc. An expression similar to that 
which occurs here, is used by Shaks- 
peare, in Macbeth : 
" Why do I jield to that auggetlion, 
VlhoK horrid imacs doth unfii my bnir, 
And TOafx my eeaad heart knoch at jny ribs. 
Against the use of pBture," 
3. Hear aUentivelij. Marg. as in 
Heb, hear in kearing; that is, hear 
with attention. It has been supposed 
by many, and not without probdbilily, 
that the tempest was already seen 
rising, out of which God was to ad- 
dress Job (ch. iixviii ), and that 
Elibu here calls the apei lal allcmiun 



3 He directeth it under the 
whole heaven, and hia ^Jightning 



of his hearers to the gathering storm, 
and to the low muttering thunder in 
the distance. II 2'Ae noise of his 
voice. Thunder is oflen represented 
as the voice of God, and tliis was one 
of the most natural of all suppositions 
when its nature was little understood, 
and is at all times a beautiful poetic 
conception. See the whole of Ps. xxix 
The word rendered "noise" (l?^), 
meanspruperlycontntofion, that which 
is fitted to produce perturbation, or 
disquiet (see ch. iii. 17, 26. Isb. xiv. 
3), and IS here used to denote the 



{'^s'^>> means properly a miittering, 
gTOwUne — as of thunder. It is often 
used to denote sighing, moaning, and 
meditation, in contradistinction from 
clear enunciation. Here it refers to 
the thunder which seems to mutter 
or growl in the sky . 

3. He directelh it under the lahole 
heaven. It is under the control of 
God, and he directs it where he 
pleases. It is not confined to one 

from every part of tlie heavens. V 
And Ms Ughining. Marg. as in Heb. 
light. There can he no doubt that 
the lightning is intended. IT Citio the 
ends of the earth, Marg, as in Heb. 
uiings. The word v>ings is given to 
the earth, from the idea of its being 
spread out or expanded like the 
wings of a bird. Comp. ch. jxiviii. 
13. Ezek, vii. 2. The earth waa 
spoken of as an e:ipanse or plain that 
had corners or boundaries (Notes on 
Isa. xi, 12, x£iv. 16, xlii. 5), and the 
meaning here is, that God spread the 
lightning at pleasure over the wliole 

4 After tt a voice roareth Aflei 
the lightning, thai is, Ibe flash ii 
seen before the thunder is beard 
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VJ-i 



he thandereth " with the v 
of his exoellencj- : and he 
not stay them when his voi< 



Vftl be^w 


en th 


lighl-i 


g iind the 


hearing o 


f the 


thunder 


depending 


)ii tlie dis 






us, who has 


lliis wilh 


the 


same fao 
tcura w 








distance 


to wield ai 


flxe. Til 




e of the 




long before ihe 
heard : 


ound of t)ie blow is 



IT He thundereth with the voice of his 
excellency. That is, witli a Toica uf 

J ty d grandeur. V MndltewiU 
n t g litm. That ia, he will not 
h Id b k the rain, hail, and other 
"1 g h ch accompany tLe stonn, 
I h begins lo thunder. Roaerb- 
vt U Or, according to others, he 
w tl n 1 hold back and reatr^a the 
I f In when the thunder ooni- 

But the connection seems 

h t demand that we should un- 
d 1 nd t of the usual acconipani- 

nt t a storm — the wind, hail, 
Bia & Herder renders it, " We 
cannot explore his thunderings." 
Prof. Lee, "And none can Irat 
them, though their voice he heard. 
' cording to him, the 



5 God thundereth marveliaus- 
ly with his voice ; great things 
doeth he, ' whiuli we cannot 
comprehend. 



that ' 






rific as this 



^till the 



bition of God's poi 

progress of these, his m , 

not be followed by the mortal eve ' 
Uut Ibe usual interpretation given to 
the Hebrew word ia that of holding 
back or retarding; and this idea ac- 
coEds well with the connection. 
'.God thundereth marvellously. 



He It 
Tlie 



, that : 



ponderful n 



s of hh 



thunder is an amazing eihibiljon of 
his majesty and power. If Great 
things doeth he, which we cannot cam- 
preliend. That is, not only in regard 
to the thunder and the tempest, but 
in other things. The description of 
the storm properly ends here, and in 
the subsequent verses Elihu proceeds 
to specify various other phenomena, 
which were wholly incomprehensible 
by man. Tlie reference here to the 
storm, and to the ot; er grand and in- 
comprehensible phenomena of nature 
is a most appropriate introduction to 
the manifestation of God himself as 
described in the ueit chapter, nnd 
could not but have done much to pro- 
pare Job and his friends for that sub- 
lime close of the controverBv. 

The passage before us (ch. ssxvi. 
20-33, sixvii. 1^), is probably the 
earliest description of a thunder-storm 
icord. A tempest is a phemom- 
which must early hasa attract- 
ed attention, and which we may es- 
pect to find described oi alluded to in 
ail early poetry. It may be interest- 
■"g, therefore, to compare this de- 
ription of a storm, in piobablj tbe 
dest poem in the world, with what 
IS been flimished by the masters of 
ng in ancient and modern times, 
id we shall find that in sublimity 
id beauty the Hebrew poet will suf- 
fer notliing in comnariaon. In one re- 
spect, which constitiiteB the chief sub- 
limity of the dasoriplion, ha flurpasees 
them all; 1 mean in the recognition 
of God. In the Hebrew description, 
God is every where in the storm. He 
excites it ; he holds the lightnings in 
both hands ; he directs it where he 
pleases; he makes it the instrument 
of his pleasure, and of executing his 
purposes. Sublime, therefore, as is 
the description of the storm itself 
furious as is the tempest ; bright m is 
the lightning; and li^avy and uwtui 
as is the roar of the thunder, yet the 
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descriptioQ derives its chief aublimily 
irom llie fact that God presides over 
all, riding on Itie tempest and direct- 
ing tbe slorra as lie pleases. Other 
poeta hare rarely attempted to sivt 
this direction to the thoughts in theii 
description of a tempest, if we may 
escept Kl«pstooh, ond thej fall, 
lliercfore, far below the sacred poet. 
The following is the description < " 
slotm ))j Elihn, according to the 
position wliioh I have given ; 

And the feaitu] IhanderJii^ in his pnviliin 



Uni Eunisui 'NoIu! 
proreJlis 



The flm milh id 



1. i.5L-S7, ea-SB. 
One of the moat sublime desoriptiona 
of a storm lo be found any where, ia 
furnished by Klopstock. It contains 
a beautiful recognition of the presence 
and majesty of God, and a most ten- 
der and aifecting description of the 
protection which his friends esperi- 
enco when the storm rushes by. It 
is in the Fralilingafeier — a. poem 
which is regarded by r 
Aamnllf 



wilh ledoublei] lage ; Ihe 



will tr 






mil por 



Uenildievex-Jsfn'lhelx.itte'roJMl 
Gonfuundinf eorlh anil sky: the j 



Ovid's description is the following ; 



Weil NikU Jein Gaivaod i>l ? 
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6 For he saith to the; snow. 
Be thou on the earth ; ' likewise 
to the small rain, and to the great 



Angabeliit, geprieBBii, 
S«y dsin henlichsr Maine i 
Uad die GewlKorwindfl ! 

Wie Bie rnutcben ! Wie aic i 
dee Wnld duicliatrUnier 
UddnnnschwiegenBie. La 
me iDbwsme Wolke. 



6. For he saith to the s»o«,. Tliat 
is, the snow is produced by Ihe com. 
iiiand of God, and is a f^<">f "^ hia 
wisdom and greatness. Tlie idea is, 
tliat the fbrination of snow was an il- 
luatration of t)ie wisdom of God, and 
should teach men to regard him with 
reverence. It is not to be supposed 
that the laws by which snow Is form- 
ed in the atmosphere, were under- 
stood In ihe lime of Elihu. The fact 
that it seemed to be the effect of the 
immediate creation of God, was the 
principal idea, in the mind of Ellhii 
in illustrating his wisdom. But it is 
not less filled to excite our admira- 
tion of his wisdom now that the laws 
bj whiuh it is produced are belter un- 
derstood ; and in fact tlie knowledge 
□f those laws is adapted to elevate 
our coQcepIious of the wisdom and 
majesty of Him who formed them. 
The invesligations and djacoveriesof 
science do not diminish the proofs of 
iho Creator's wisdom and greatness, 
but every new discovery tends to 
change blind admiration to inteJIi- 
genl devotion ; to transform wonder 
to praise. On the tbrmation of snow, 
gee Notes On ch. xxxviii. 22. IF Be 
thou on tkn earth. There is a strong 
reseiiib lance between this passage 



raiti of his strength. 

7 He sealeth up the hand of 
every man, that " all men may 



and the sublime command in Gen. i. 
3, " And God said. Let there be light, 
and there was light." Each of them 
is expressive of the creative power 
of God, and of the ease with which 



ti the shotDer of rain, and t 
shaiaera cf rain of hia strength. Tlie 
word which is here used in the He- 
brew (ei^S), means rain, in general, 
and the phrase " small rain " (O'Ci 
"IB^), seems to be used to denote the 
rain simply, without reference to its 
violence, or to ita being copious. The 
following phrase, " the great ruin oi 
his strength" (113 mta-q 0:^3), re- 
fers to the lain when it has increased 
to a copious shower. The idea belbce 
the mind of Elihu seems to have 
been that of a shower, as it com- 
mences and increases until it pours 
down torrents, and the meaning is, 
that alike in the one case and the 
other, the rain was under the com- 
mand of God, and obeyed his will. 
The whole description here is that 
which pert^ns to winter, and Elihu 
refers doubtless to the copious rains 
which fell at that season of the year. 
7. He sealeth up tlie hand of etenj 



That 



1 the w 



the snow is on the ground, when the 
streams are frozen, and when the 
laborsof the husbandman cease. The 
idea of " sealing up the hand' is de- 
rived from the common purpose of a 
seal, to make fast, to close up, to se- 
cure (comp. Notes ch. ii. 7, xxxlii. 16), 
and the sense is, that the hands can no 
more be used in ordinary toil. Every 



nthe s 






iiof w 



inced from goina; abroad to his 

seaied up in his dwelling. The idea 
is exquisitely beautiful. God con- 
fines men and beasts in their houses 
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8 Then the beasts go ° into 9 Out of the ' south cometh 
dens, and remain in their places, the whirlwind ; and cold < 



Of i!uves, unlil the winter has passed 
bv- "^ Tliat iM men mag Icnate his 
tiorls. The LXX render this, "That 
every man may know his own weak- 
ness — an&iFnar. Various interpre- 
lations have been pvan of the pas- 
vage, but our common version has 
probably e:ipressed in the main the 
true sense, that God thua interrupts 
the labors of man, and confines him 
in his home, that he may feet his de- 
pendence on God, and may recofnize 
the constant agency of tus Creator. 
The Hebrew Rterallj is, "For the 
knowledge of all the men of his 
mailing; that is, that all the men 
whom he has created may have know- 
ledge. The chaoging seasons thus 
keep before us the constant evidence 
of the uneeasinf agency of God in his 
works, and prevent (he feelingwhich 
we might have, if every thing was 
uniform, that the universe was under 
the eonlcoJ of fate. As it is, the suc- 
cession of the seasons, the snow, the 
rain, (he dew, and the sunshine, all 
bear marks of being under the con- 
rrol of an intelligent Being, and are 
«o regulated (hat we need not forget 
that his unceasing agency is con- 
' ' ■ It may be 

1 the 
iside from his usual 
(oil, and confined to his dwelling, 
it is a favorable time tor him to 
meditate on the works of God, and 
(0 acquaiD( himself with his Creator. 
The labors of man are thus in 
rupled ; the busy affairs of life c 
to a pause, and while nature is ei 
around us, and the earth wrapp 
in her fleecy mantle forbids the la 
of the husbandman, every thing 
vites to the contempla^ou of h 
Creator, and of the works of h 
hands. The winter, therefore, m gh 
be improved by every farmer to en- 
large his knowledge of God, and 
should be regarded as a season wisely 
appointed for him to cultivate his un- 
derstanding and improve his heart. 



the 



orth. 



8. Tkf.n the bea.its go into dens. In 
the winter. This Ikct appears to have 
been early observed, that in the 
season of cold the wild animals with- 
drew into caves, and that many of 
them became torpid. Thisfact Ehhu 
adverts to as an illustration of the 
wisdom and greatness of God. The 
proof of his supenntending care was 
seen in the fact that they withdrew 
from the cold in which they would 
perish, and that provision is made for 



theii 



life a 



when they cannot obtain the food by 
which they ordinarily subsist. In 
that torpid and inactive state, thej 
need litne food, and remain oRen for 
months with almost no nourishment. 
9. Out of the soutli. Mara. chamitT. 
Jerome, ab interiorilms—fiom the in- 

ia/itlar—from their ekamiera itsite 
SOTTOWS — (,9-iva<t. The Hebrew word 
here used (1'!!'!!) denotes properly an 
apartment, or chamber, especially an 
inner apartment, or a chamber in 
(he interior of a house or lent. Gen, 
uliii. 30. Judges xvi. 9, 13. Hence it 
means a bed-chamber, 3 Sam. iv. 7, 
(emale apartment or harem. Cant. 



. 4, n 



uch.i: 



i with the south — ' the chambers of 
lis south ' (see Notes on (ha( place), 

-ions in llia( quarter. There can be 
ittle doubt that the word " aoiith " is 
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CHAl>TEJl XXXVII, 



I By the breath of God frost 
given ; and the breadth of 
valeis is straitened. 



There are frequent allusion 
Scriptures to the fact thatwh 
come ftom the South. See I 
Isa. ixi. I. Couip. Zech. 
Savarygayeof theaoulh wiod, which 
blows' in Ejjvpt from February to 
May, that it tilfs the atmosphere with 
B fine duBt, renderin" breathing diffi- 
cult, and that il is filled with an inju- 
rious vapor. Sometimes it appeitra in 
the form of a. furious whirlwind, 
which advances with great rapidity, 
and which is highly dangerous to those 
who traverse the desert. It drives 
before it clouds of burning aand; the 
horizon appears covered with a tliiclt 
veil, and the sun appears red BS blood. 
Ocousionally whole 
buried by it in the sai 
ble that there may b( 



such a 



.hirlw 






juge hi 



Com p. Burder, in Rosen- 
maller's Alte u. neue Morganland, 
No; 765. U The wMrliBind. Sea 
Notes on ch. i. 19, ixx. 92. IT ^nd 
cold OKt of the north, Marg. scatter- 
ing winds. TJie Hebrew word here 
used (a-'-illi} means literally, (Ac 
scattering, and- ia hence used for the 
north winds, says Geaenius, which 
scatter the clouds, and bring severe 
cold. Umbreit thinks the word is 
used to denote the north, because we 
seem to see the north winds strewed 
on the clouds. Probably the refer- 
ence is to the nortJi wind as seaKer- 
ing the snow or hail ou the ground. 
Heated winds corae from the south ; 
but those which scatter the snow, 
and are the source of cold, come from 
the north. In all places north of the 
equator it is true that the winds from 
the northern quarter are the source of 
cold. The idea of Elihu is, that aJI 
thesB tilings aie under the control of 
God, and that these various arrange- 
ments for heat and coid are striking 
proofs of his greatness. 

10. B,j Ike Ireath of Gild frost is 



11 Also by watering he wea- 
■ieth the thick cloud ; he scatter- 
eth ' his bright cloud, 

1 tliS doiui nfhia Uala, 

glmn. Not by Uie Tiolant north 
wind, or by the whirlwind of the 
south, but God seems to brcatke in 
a gentle manner, and the earth is 
covered with hoary frost. It appears 
in a stilt night, when there is no storm 
or tempest, and descends upon the 
earth as silently as if it ware pro- 
duced by mera breathing. Frost is 
congealed oc frozen t!ejB. On the 
tbnnnlinu and causa c dew, see 
Notesonch. xiiyiii.38. The fiaura 
is poetical and beautiful. The slight 
motion of the air, even when the 
frost appears, seems to be caused by 
the breathing of God. IT And the 
breadth of tlie waters is straitened. 
That is, is contracted by the cold ; or 

pressed into a sohd mass {pSlnaj, 

pression — for so the word hare used 
means. What were before o.ipanded 
rivers or arms of tiie sea, are now 
compressed into solid masses of ice. 
This, also, is proof of the greatness 
and power of^ God, for tlioueh the 
causa was not understood by Elihu, 
yet there was no doubt that il was 
produced by his agency. Though 
the laics by which this occurs are 
now betl«r understood than they were 
then, it is no less clearly seen that it 
is by his agency ; and all tlie light 
which we obtain in regard to the 
laws by whicli these tilings occur, 
only serve lo eiait our conceptions of 
the wisdom and graalnesB of God. 

11. AUobyiBaierivg. Very various 
interpretations have been given of 
thisphrase. Herder renders it, "His 
brightness rendeth the clouds." Urn 
brait, Und Heiterkeit vertreibl die 
Wolke — " and serenity or clearness 
drives away the clouds." Prof. Lee, 
"For irrigation is the thick cloud 
stretched out." RoBCnmUller, " Splen- 
dor dispels the clouds." Luther, 
" The thick clouds divide liieiuscWe. 
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12 And it is turned round may do ° whatsoever he com- 
about by his counsels ; that they mandeth them upon the face of 
norld in the earth 



t!i»t it may be elear." Coverdnle, 
'• The ciciuda do their labor in gii'ing 
moiatnesi.- The Vulgate, " The 
grain desires the clouds," and the 
LXX, " The cloud fbnna the cboseii" 
— fxliy.Tor. This TBriety of inter- 
pretation arises from the uncetlainty 
of tiie ineuning of the original word 
— ■'■IB . According to the Chaldee 
and the Rabbins, this word means 
clearneas, serenity of the lieavens, 
and then the whole clause ia to 
be rendered, ' serenity digpellelh 
the cloud.' Or the word may be 
formed of the preposition 3 Beth, and 
■'■} Ri, roeaning teatenng or jviin, 
tlie same as ""I"! Revi. The word 
does not occur elsewhere in Hebrew, 
and hence it is not easy to determine 
its meaning. The weight of authority 
is in favor of sereTait/^ or cleamesa 
— meaning that the thick, dark cloud 
IS driven away by the aeraiitg or 
clearness Iff ike atmosphsre — aa where 
lliB clear sky seema to light up the 
heavens and to drive away the clou Js. 
This idea seems, also, to be demand- 
ed by Ihe parallelism, and is also 
more poetical than that in the com- 
mon version. IT WearieOi. Or re- 
moves, or Bcattars. The verb here 
used {"'^^) occurs nowhere else in 
the Scriptures, though ncmna derived 
from the verb are found in Jsa. i. 14, 
rendered trouble, and Dent. i. 13, ren- 
dered cumbrance. Jn Arabic it moans 
to taat liomit, to prajecl, and hence to 
lay upon as a burden. But the word 
may mean to impel, drive forward, 
and hence the Idea that the dark 
thick cloud is propelled or driven 
forward by the serenity of the aky. 
This appears to be so, and hence the 

foetic idea as it occurred to Elihu. 
He scattereth his bright cloud. 
Marg, the cloud of his Ught. The 
idea seems to be, that "his light," 
that is, tlie light which God causes to 
shine as the tempest passes otf, s«erns 



to scatter or disperse the cloud. The 
image before the mind of Elihu prob- 
ably was, that of a departing shower, 
when the light seems to rise behind 
it, and as it were to expel llie cloud 
or to drive It away. We are not to 
suppose that this is philosophically 
correct, but Elihu represents it as it 
appeared, and the image is wholly 
poetical. 



12. And it is turned rinind about. 
idered "£<" (SI"), 



may refer either to the cloud, and then 
it will mean that it is driven about at 
the pleasure of God ; or it may refer 
to God, and then it will mean that ke 
drives it about at pleasure The 
sense is not materially varied. The 
use of tlie Hebrew participle render- 
ed " turned about " (in Hithpu-al), 
would rather imply that it relers to 
the cloud The sense then is. Chat it 
turns itself tormi about — referring to 
the appearance of a cloud in the sky 
that rolls itself about from one place 
to another. 1 By his counsels. By 
the counsels or purposes of God. It 
is not by any agency or power of its 
own, but it IS by laws such as ho has 
appointed, and so as to accomplish 
his will. The object is to keep up 
the idea that God presides over, uud 
directs all tliese things. The word 
which is rendered counsels (miiaHP) 

It is 
iring, 
id then to prudent man- 
agement, wise counsel, skilful mea- 
sures. It is rendered wise cauitsels, 
and counsels, Prov. i. 5, si. 14, xii, 5, 
iiiv. 6, and good advice, Prov. xi. 
18. It does not elsewhere occur in 
the Scriptures. The word is derived 
from S^n — hhebel, a rope, or H'^' — 
khsbel, a sailor, pilot, and hence the 
idea of steering, or directing. The 
meaning is, that the movements o! 
the clouds are entirely under the 
direction oe Gid, i\>^ liie vessel is of 
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13 He causetti ic to come, 


wliether ' for co 


rection, " or for 


his land, * or for 


mercy. ' 


14 Hearken l 


nto this, O Job : 


.he pilot h m 


T e LXX 


ippoar no h 


d ood the 


ine^ining o h 


c) i have not 


Mlsmpled 


They re. 


tain it in h 


n TTiting It, 


&fi^ov}.a&aO- b 


w g m ng other 


inataoces, h w h 


H w was pro- 


««v«.cU b 


IT T hey may 




m, na detk'thj. 


See Ps. cs 


e Th idea is. 


ihateven h oud v h ppearao 


3y"und 


d of God, 



Thej d' 



h g h purposes. 
1 at hap hazard, but 
LiiHj aiB uiinBr lliB control of one 
who intends (o accomplish important 
purposes by them. Elihu had made 
this observation leepeotiug the light- 
ning fch. iJixYi. 31-33), and he now 
says that the same thing was true of 
the clouds. The inveEtigations of 
science have only served to confirm 
this, and to shovB that even the move- 
lasats of the clouds are regulated by 
laws which have been ordained by a 
Being' of infinite intelligence- 
is. He caustth it to come. That is, 
the rain, or the atorm. It is entirely 
under the hand of God, like the 
lightning (ch. xxxvi. 31), and design- 
ed to accomplish his purposes of 
mercy and of justice. IT Whether fo 






nHeb 



n emblem 



The rod is . 

of punishment. The idea 
God, when he pleases, can send the 
tain upon the earth for the purpose of 
executing punishment. So he did on 
the old world (Gen, vii. II, 13), and 
BO the overflowing flood is otlen now 
sent to sweep away the works of 
man, to lay waste his fields, and to 
cut ofl" the wicked. ^ Or for kis land. 
When necHsaary to render the land 
prodnolive. Ho waters it by timely 
rains It is called " his land," mean- 



stand stiU, and consider the 
wondrous works of God. 

15 Dost thou know when God 
them, and caused the 
is cloud to shine ? 



ing that the earth belongs to the 
Lord, and that he cultivates it as his 
own. Ps. Jiiv. 1. H Or for merey. 
In kindness and benignity to the 
world. But for this, the earth would 
become baked and parched, and all 
vegetation would eipire. The idea 
is, tliat tbe rains are entirely under 
the control of God, and that he can 
make nse of them to accomplish hii 
various purposes — to esecute his 
judgments, or to express his benignity 
and love. These various uses to 
which the lightning, the storm, and 
tlie rain could be made subservient 
under the divine direction, seem to 
have been one of the midn ideas in 
the mind of Elihu, showing the 
supremacy and the majesty of God. 

14. Hearken wato this, OJob. That 
is, to the lesson which such events are 
fitted to convey respecting God. IT 
Stand still, In apostuce oireverence 

a calm contemplation of tlie works of 
God, so that the mindmighl be filled 
with suitable reverence for hiin. 

15. Dost than knote when God dis- 
posed them^ That is, the winds, 
the clouds, the cold, the snow, the 
Bky, &c. The question refers to tlie 
manner in which God arranges and 
governs them, rather than to the 
lime when it was done. So the He- 
brew implies, and so the connection 
demands. The question was not 
whether Job knew when alt this was 
done, but whether he could explain 
Aoisit was that God thusarranged and 
ordered the things rel^rred to. Elihu 
asks him whether he could erplain 
the manner in which the balancings 
of the clouds viere preserved ; in 
which the lightnings were directed ; 
in which his garments were waim, 
and in which God had made and sus- 
tained the skj.= The LXX render 
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IC Dost thou know the bal- 
ancings of the clouds, the won- 

this, " We know that God hath dU' 

[losed his works — that he hath toads 
ight out of darkoeas." V And cavsed 
the light of his cloud to shine. That 
is, Canst thou Bipiain the cauae of 
lightning ? Canst thou tell how it is 
that it seems to break out of a dark 
cloud ? Where has it been concealed ? 
And by what laws ia It now brought 
forth? Elihu asaumes that all this 
was done by the agency of God, and 
since, aa he aasutnea to be true, it 
was impossible for men to explain 
the manner in which it was done, his 
object is to abow that profound Tene- 
ration should be shown for a God 
who works in this manner. Some- 
what more is known now of the 
laws by which lightning is produced 
than there waa in tlie time of Job ; 
but tha question may still be asked 
of man, and is as much fitted to 

then, wheliier he understands ihe 
way in which God produces the 
bright lighmingfrom the dark bosom 
of a cloud. Can he leli what is the 
exact agency of the Most High in it? 
Can he explain uU the laws by which 

16. Dost t/iou kno-io the balancings 
of the clouds? That ia, Dost thoB 
know how the clouda are poised and 
auapended in the air > The difficulty 
to be explained was, that the clouds, 
so full of water, did not fall to the 
earth, but remained suspended in the 
atmosphere. They were poised and 
moved about by some unseen hand. 
Elibu asks what kept them there; 
what prevented their falling to the 
earth ; what preserved the equili- 
brium BO that iheydid not all roll to- 
gether. Thephenomenaofthedourfg 
would be among the first that would 
attract the attention of man, and in 
the early times of Job it ia not lo bn 
auppoged that the subject could be ex- 
plaiBcd. Elihu assumes that they 
were held in the sky by the power of 
God, but what was the nature of his 
agency, he aaja, man could nul un- 



drouo works of him which is per- 
tect 111 knowledge 1 



the fuels and laws respecting the 
clouds than was understood then, hut 
our knowledge in this, as in all other 
things, IS fitted only to exalt our con- 
ceptions of the Deity, and to change 
blind wonder into inteliigenl adora- 
tion. The caaaes of *he suspension 
of the clouds are thua stated in the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Art. Me- 
teorology ; " When different portions 
of the atmosphere are intermixed so 
as 10 produce a deposition of moiat- 
ure" (comp. Notes on ch. xxxviii. 
aS), " the consequence will be the 
formation of a cloud. This cloud, 
from its increased specific gravity, 
will have a tendency to aink down- 
wards; and ware the lower strata of 
the nir of the same temperature with 
the cloud, and saturated with moist- 
ure, it would continue lo descend till 
it reached the surface of the earth — 
in the form of rain, or what is com- 
monly called mist. In general, how- 
ever, the cloud in its descent passes 
through a warmer region, when the 
condensed moisture again passes into 
a vapor, and consequently ascends 
till itreaches a temperature sufficient- 
ly low to recondense it, when it will 
heginagain to sink. Thisoscillalioii 
will continue till the cloud settles a^ 
the point where the temperature ani 
humidity are such is that the con 
densed moisture begins to be dis^i 
paled, and which is ibund on av 
average to be between two and thref 
miles above the surf ice of the earth 
By such laws ihe ' balancing of the 
clouds is secured, and thus is shovin 
the wisdom of Hira that is " perlecl 
in knowledge." 11 The wandrovs 
works of him tliat is perfect i-a know 
• ■'- P I- I riy m the matter un 
d t n He who can com 
d ll Igltning and htld (he 
I p nd d m the air Elihu 
lerfect in knowledge 



I b perfecl 
g i ) can 
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17 How thy garments are 
warm, when he qujeteth the earth 
by the south winrf? 



thing must be known. The reason- 
ing of Elihu heve is weli-foundecl, 
and is not less forcible now than it 
was in the lime of Job. 

17. Hom thy garments are warm. 
What ia tlie reiwon that the garments 
which we wear produce warmth.' 
This, it would seem, was one of the 
philosophical guestiona which v 
asked at that time, and which il 
dilficult lo explain. Perhaps it 
never occurred (o most persons lo 
this apparently simple quoslion, 
if the inquiry were proposed to them, 
plain as it seems to he, thej would 
find il as difficult to giye an answer 
as Elihu supposed it would be for Job. 
Of the /act here referred to that the 
garments became oppresBive when a 
sultry wind came from the south, 
there could be no dispute. But 
what was the precise difficulty in ex- 
plaining the fact, is not bo clear. 
Borne suppose that Elihu asks this 
question earcaatically, as meaning 
that Job could not explun the sim- 

E test matters and the plainest facts ; 
ut there is every reason to think 
that the question was proposed with 



supposed to involve real diificulty. 
It seams probable tliat the diffienlty 
was not BO much lo explain why the 
garments should become oppressive 
in a burning or sultry atmosphere, as 
to show how the heated air itself mas 
produced. It was difficult to explain 
why cold came out of the north 
(ver. 9) ; how the clouds were sus- 
pend>^d, and the lightnings caused 
fys. n, 15, 16) ; and it was not lets 
difficult to show ivhat produced un- 
r.omlbrtable heat when the storms 
from the north were allayed ; when 
the earth became quiet, and when the 
breezes blowed from the south. This 
would be a fair question for investi- 
gation, and we may readily suppose 
that the causes then were not fully . 
known. K When he ^Utetli the earth. I 



18 Hast tiiou with him spread 
out the sky, which is strong, 
•nd as a molten looking-glass ? 



When the piercing blast from the 
north dies away, and the wind comes 
round to the south, producing a more 
gentle, but a. sultry air. It was true 
not only that the whirlwind came 
from the south (ver. 9), but also that 
the heated burning air came also from 
thai quarter. Luke xii. 55. JTeknow 
the reason to be that the equatorial 
regions are warmer than those at the 
north, and especially that in the re- 
gions where Job lived the air be- 
comes heated by passing over extend- 
ed plains of sand, but there is no 
reason to suppose that this was fully 
understood at the lime referred to 

IS. Hast thon with him spread out 
the sky ? That is, wert thou employ- 
ed with God in performing that vast 
work, that thou canst explain how it 
was done? Elihu here speaksof the 
sky as it appears, and as it is often 
spoken of, as an expanse or solid body 
spread out over our heads, and as 
sustained by some cause which is un- 
known. Somotimes in the Scriptures 
il is spoken of as a curtain (Notes 
laa. xl. aa) ; sometimes as a "firma- 
menl," or a solid body spread out 
(Sept. Gen. t 6, 7) ; sometimes as a 
fixture in which the stars are placed 
(Notes Isa. xxxiv. 4), and sometimes 
as a scroll that may be rolled up, or 
as a garment, Ps. cii. 26. There is 
no reason lo suppose that the true 
cause of the appeari 



B underi 



ood a 



that t 



but probably the prevailing impres- 
sion was that the sky was solid, and 
was a ttiture in which the stars were 
held. Many of ihe ancients sup- 
posed tliat there were concentric 
spheres, which were transparent but 
solid, and that these spheres revolved 
around the earth carrying the heaven- 
ly bodies with them. In one of 
these spheres, they supposed, was the 
sun; in another the moon ; in another 
the fixod stars; in another the plan. 
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19 Teach us what we shall 
say unto him ; for we cannot 
order out speech by reason of 



ineut of these 
narent orbs which it was supposed 
produced the ' music of llie spheres.' 
V Which is strong. Firm, compact. 
Elihu evideut[y supposed, that it was 
solid. Itwas an firm that it W03 self- 
sustained. K And as a nuiUen lubk- 
ing-glass. As a mirror that ia made 
b; being tiised or cast. The word 
"glass" is not ia the original, the 
Hebrew denoting simply seeing, or a 
mirror (''X'l). Mirrors were com- 
monly made of plates of metal highly 
polished. See Notes on Isa. iii. 24. 
Comp. Wilkinson's Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
vol. iii. }t. 365. Ancient mirrors 
were so highly polished that in some 
which have been discovered at 
Thebes the lustre has been partially 
restored, though they have been 
buried for many centuries. There 
can be no doubt thai the early appre- 
hension in regard to the sky was, 
that it was a solid expanse, and that 
it is often so spoken of in the Bible. 



Then 



1, how. 



rA dedar 



31 that it is so, and whenever it is 
lo spoken of it is to be understood aa 
papvlar language, ae we speak still of 



the 






tltng 



of ihe s 



philosophically 
design of the Bible is not to teach 
science, but religion, and the speakers 
in the Bible were allowed to use the 
language of common lite — just as 
scieritiflc men in fact do now. 

19. Teach lis ichat we shall say unto 



This 



s tob 



Job. It is the language of Elihu, 
implying that he was overawed with 
a sense of the inaJesCy and glory of 
such a God. He knew not in what 
manner, or with what words to ap- 
proach such a Being, and he asks Job 
to inform him, if he knew. ¥ We 
cannot order our speech by reason of 



20 Shall it be told him thai 1 
speak T If a man speak, surely 
he shall be swallowed up. 



darkness. Job bad repeatedly pro- 
fessed a desire to bring his cause 
directly before God, and to argue it 
in his presence. He l^lt assared that 
if he could do that, he should be able 
so to present it as to obtain a decision 
in his favor. See Notes on eh. xiii, 
3, 18-ii3. Elihu now designs, indi- 
rectly, to censure that confidence. 
He says that he and Ilia friends were 
so overawed by the majesty of God, 
and felt themselves so ignorant and 
so ill qualified to jadge of him and 
his works, that tliey would not know 
what to say. They were in dark- 
ness. They could not understand 
even the works of his bimds which 
were directly before them, and the 
most comm<m operations of nature 
were inscrutyble to them. How then 
could they presume to arraign God ? 
How could they manage a cause be- 
fore him with any hope of success P 
It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
the state of mind referred to here by 
Elihu is that which should be culti- 
vated, and that the feelings which he 
expresses are those with which we 
should approach the Creator. We 
need some one to teach us. We are 
surrounded by mysteries which we 
cannot comprehend, and we should, 
therefore, approach our Maker willi 
profound reverence and submission, 

20. Shall it be told 6 im that I speaks 
Still the language of profound awe 
and reverence, as if he would not 
have it even intimated to God that 
he had presumed to say an^ thing in 
regard to him, or with a view to ex- 
plain the reason of his doings. M If 
a man speak. That is, if he eltelnpt 
to speak with God ; to argue a case 
with him ; lo contend with him in 
debate ; to oppose him. Elihu had 
designed to reprove Job for the bold 
and presumptuous manner in which 
he had spoken of God, and for his 
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SI And now men 
bright light which 
clouds ; bat the wind passeth. 
and cleaneeth them. 



e not the 
the 



JiaC if 
s, God had 

destroy bim ; and that such an ul- 
tempt woald be perilous to his lire, 
Bui other interpretations have been 
proposed, which may be seen in Ro- 
aenmaller, Umbreit, and Lee. It 
Surely he shall be stBollotoed up. De- 
stroyed for his presumption and rash- 
ness in thus contending with the 
Aimighly. Elihu says that on thi 
account na would not dare to speak 
with God. He would fear that lie 
would come forth in his a; _ 
destroy him. How much itian by 
nature instinctively feels, when he 
has any just views of the majesty of 
God, that he needs a Mediator ! 

31. ^nd note men see TWt Hie bright 
light which is in the e-ouds. Either 
the lightning that plays on the clouds 
in un approaching tempest, or a glo- 
rious light spread over the sky on the 
approach of God. There is reason to 
llelieve that as Elihu delivered the 
sentiments recorded in the close of 
this chapter, he meant to dssciibe 
God as if he were seen to be ap- 
praaching, and that the symbols of 
his presence were discovered in the 
^thering tempest and storm. He is 
introduced in the following chapter 
with amazing sublimity and grandeur 
to speak to Job and hia Oiends, and 
to close Ibe argument. He-comes in 
a whirlwind, and speaks in tones of 
vast sublimity. The tokens of his 
coming were now seen, and as Elihu 
discerned Ihem he was agitated, and 
his language became abrupt and con- 
fused. His language is just such as 
one would use when the mind was 
overawed with the approach of God 
—solemn, and full of reverence, but 
cot connected, and much less calm 
than in his ordinary discourse. The 
close of this chapter, it seems to me, 
therefore, is to be regarded as spoken 



whei 
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22 ' Fair weather conieth oul 
of the north : with God is terri- 
ble majesty. 

gathering, and when in awful majesty 
God was approaching, the lightningd 
ploying around him, the clouds piled 
on clouds attending him, the thund'ei 
reverberating along the sky, and an 
unusual brightness evincing his ap' 
proach. Notes, ver, 32. The idea 
here is, that men could not stead- 
&stly behold that bright light. It 
was so dazzling and so overpowering 
that they could not gaze on it intent- 
ly. The coming of such a Being, 
arrayed in so much grandeur, and 
clothed in such a light, was fitted to 
overcome the human powers. IF Bui 
the jciwd passeth, and deanseth Chent. 
The wind passes along and maliea 
them clear. The idea seems to be, 
that the wind- appeared to sweep 
along over the clouds as the tempest 
was rising, and they seemed to open 
or disperse in one part of the heavens, 
and to reveal in the opening a glory 
so bright and dazzling that the eye 
could not rest upon it. That light or 
splendor made m the opening cloud 
was the symbol of God, approaching 
to wind up this great controversy, 
and to address Job and his friends in 
the sublime language which is Iburid 
in tlie closing chapters of the book. 
The word rendered deanseth {'^^) 



the notion of sliining or brighti 
to be retained; and the idea is, that 
a wind appeared lo pass along, remov- 
ing the cloud which seemed to be a 
veil on tlie throne of God, and suffer- 
ing the visible S3'mbol of hi= mnj>"! 
through the openin, 



ine Bee 
e hold Fill 



Notes 

ick the face of bis throne, 
spreadeth his cloud upon it 

"!. Fair weather. Marg gold 
The Hebrew word (p^\) proparly 
means geld, and is so rendered by the 
Vulgals, the Syriac, and bj most ver- 
Thc LXX render it, rjiuij 
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23 Touching the Almighty, 
ive ' cannot find him out : lie ti 
excellent in ' jiower, and in judg- 



fold.' The Chaldee, N^JPO! 
north wind, Boreas. Miiny e 
lots have endaavored to show that 
gold was found in the northern r 
gioiiB (nee Schultens, in toe.) ; and 
is nol difficnlt ao in establish that fact 
as to bo a contirniation of whi 
liere said, on the suppoaition that it 
refers tit^^rally (o fioM. But it is dilfi- 
null lo see whj^Elihu should ' 



:o the I 



« whe 



gold WHS found, or how such a refer- 
ence should be connected wilh the 
description of [he approacliinE tem- 
pest, and the light which wae already 
seen on the opening clouds. It seems 
probable to tne that the idea is wholly 
different, and that Elihu means to 
say that a bright, dazzling light was 
sBHu in the northern sky like Imr- 
nisked gold, which was a lit symbol 
of the approaching Deity. This idea 
is hinted at in the Septuagint, but it 
has not seemed to occur to espositors. 
The image is that of the heavens 
d k n d 't1 th t mp t th I'^ht- 
pi Yi g h th d 11 ng, 

d ;ft th w d m t brush 
w V tl 1 d D th ib and 

di I g t! p g b ght, 
d I pp 1 k b htid 

g Id th t b p k tl pp 1 of 
G d Th w d d the 

f/ t/ A enl 

Greek tragedian, mentioned by Crro- 
tius, speaks of golden air — xS"""""'! 
ai&ijo. Varro also uses a similar 
espresaion — aureseit aer, the air be- 
comes like gold. So Thomson, in hia 






; afday 



ouil, 



Tie ftinllidg azure, and tb 
B(iloken"gtoil. ^ ' ""'"" "^'"s^^Jaer. 
IT Ok* of the TtoTtk, That is, the 
symbol of the approaching Deity ap- 
pears in lliat quarte ^ ' 

'By 



appro 



ri the north. Il ni 



and in plenty of justice : 



serve to explain this, to remark that 
among the ancients the northern re- 
gions vieis regarded as the residence 
of the gods, and that on the moun- 
tdns in the north it was supposed 
they were accustomed to assemble. 
In proof of this, and for the reasons 
ofit,8eeNotBsonIsa.j;iv. 13. From 
Ihat-repon Elihu sees God now ap- 
proaching, and directs the attention 
of his companions to the symbols of 
bis advent. It is this which fills his 
mind with so much consternation, 
and which renders bis discourse ao 
broken and disconnected. Having, 
in a manner evincing great alarm, 
directed their attention to these sym- 
bols, he concludes what he has to say 
in a hurried manner, and God ap- 
pears, to close the controversy. IT 
With God is teTTihle majesty. This 
is nol a declaration asserting this of 
God in general, but as he then ap- 
peared. It is tlie language of one 
who was overwhelmed witli his aw- 
ful majesty, as the brightness of his 
presence was seen on uie tempest. 

S3. "FoachiagtheAlm^htyjWecan- 
notfind kim tnit. See Notes, eh. xi. 
7-9. This sentiment accords with 
all that Elihu had said, and indeed 
is what lie designed particularly to 
enforce But it has a peculiar empha- 
sis here, where God is seen approach- 
ing in visible splendor, encompassed 
with clouds and tempests, and seated 
on athrone of burnished gold. Such 
a God, Elihu says, it was impossible 
to comprehend. His majesty wns 
overwhelming. The passage is much 
more impressive and solemn, and ac- 
cords much better with the origiml), 
by omitting the words which our 
translators have introduced and print 
ed in italics. It would then Ite, 
Tlie Armightj !- 



(iui! him oi 



;,the alarm produced 
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24 Men do therefore ■ 

■ Mat. 10. as. »Miil.ll. 



CHAPTER XXXVIH. 



— - — is exceUent in powKr. 

He excels, oc is vast and iQcompre- 
hensible in power. H ^d in judst- 
m^. That is, in justice. f./„di 
plenty qf ,u3hce. Heb., 'in raulli- 
ludeofngbteouaneBs.' The meaning 
le, tliflt there was an overflowing ful- 
ness of righteousness; his character 
was entirely righteous, or thai (rait 
abounded in him. If Be wiU not af- 
ma Or, he will not oppress, he 
will not crush. It was true that he 
did nfitct men, but the idea is, thai 
there was not harshness or oppression 
in it. He would not do it for the 
mere sake of producing aiBiction or 
wlien it was not deserved. Some 
MSS. vary the reading h. 






i' that ii 



: he respeclcth not any that 
ivisfi' of heart. 



nt of what 



he will not give any account of 

he does. The change has rel „ 

only to the points, but the above is 
the usuaJ interpretation, and aceorda 
well with the connecUon. 

24. Men do therefore fear hita. 
There is reason why they should fear 



him, or why they should treat him 
with reverence. IT He remectetk net 
any that are mse of heart. He pur- 
sues his own plans, and forms and 
esecutes his own counsels. He is 
not dependent on the suggestions of 
men, and does not listen to their ad- 
vice. In his schemes he is original 
and independent, and men should 
therefore regard him with profound 
venera^on. This is the sum of all 
that Elihu had to say— that God was 
original and independent ; that he 
did not ask counsel of men in his 
dealings ; thai he was great, and glo- 
-'ous, and inscrutable in his plans; 
-id that men therefore should bow 
before him with profound submission 
and adoration. It w»s to be jurcimBen 
that he was wise and good in all thai 
he did, and to this independent and 
ighty Sovereign man ought to sub- 
....i his understanding and his heart 
Having illustrated and enforced this 
sentiment, Elihn, overwhelmed with 
the awful symbols of the approaching 
Deitj, is silent, and God is introduced 
to close the controversy. 
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netliics'psnji Dins III cbe diviDe adniLnUlcatioa uJiLcS Kad giien so much perpleiity, EJihu hail 
nn etplsnatlon la miike, anil all limt, he could aay woi, Iliac Gixl vriu lo niglity (hat manaiij'Af 

At Ihia augs of the argament the AlmighC; himself appsara, and addreasea Job fruffi tne mldat 
of the leaipest. Hedwa not lodsed appear, aa Job bad anticipated he would, to rindicale him 
Bl onee. tjee HoteK 00 cK. xix. 35, leq. Hla first object Is Is btini Job to a proper atate at 
Ollndi to rapcDvs tha bohloesa aad pieanioption n>ith which heliad epokea of the divine 
deallDgaj aadtoihowhiinhawutterliriiicoimietenthe was lojodgs of the wafw of Sad. Ac 
IhecloeeofthaHiwaa.boweveT, h9 eipreuei Mb approbBtlon of the ganetal iijirit oFJobinpre- 
Itia reoiarlcaLle that ia thudlecoucia even Qodhlnueirdoei Dot lalsui the diflleullrea wbloh 
proapered, 01 why the rlriitemia anffbr go mnsh ; be doei Dot ehov how the •nAbriagt of the 
Dftheniture world. HedoeBnotaay that tha ioeqaaliilaa heie will he adjoalad there ; that the 
will leeeive aa ample eeaipeaiuioii there. TUi, whloh we might have autlaipated, aud which 

have beea far in adrsBce of the atate of kaowled^ then panelled ID the woili^ and would hate 
Ijoeii aotiol^tiiig tha high aod inblime TevelatiDDi Teaervad tfbr Chrlatiaalty, It was not the 
pirrposa of Oeduen to reveal the doatriae of the future alate, and to cowinnnLoate tiiose dublima 
trntba whloh now coaiole ni in onrafflict^oDB, and which, amidtciiia laeqaalitiaaof thepreaeat 
iCate of trial, lead Da to bwliluriiard ID another world. Thcne irutha ware apuroiirietelf reieiv- 
adibr the brighter period id the hiitorv of the world, when the llghtofCbriilinaltywonldarlae. 

Ood tobaveeoiDmanicatedthe tiiUhB whie^ »e now baie lutheearlicat ala^ea ofaociely, aad 



eularged natll tlie peridot light aniae. 
la the eoaceplioaa of the Dalnre oF tbe divine gavernmenl, therefore, aaieng the patriarcha 

aipect to iiad tha eame bopei and proodiei to shear them ia theii afflictlena which we enjoy 
There waa iadeed auoush trath revealed to preaeire them froiD ntiar deapendenay, and toaava thi 
Boui^ bnt the ayetem of divioa truth waa not fully dlacloBod to them. Aaoordingij, in thia dia 



fltyafnrraigDiDgbJmia TBgardtahian»TBl government, or of altting in judgment on hjadealinga* 
Profhund Bubmlaaion to auob n OodiidemaDded, and men ahonldaequieBoe in the belief tliat he 
iBrightjeTOD though ^sr-aunBa of hiadoingB era not dlflcloBad. Qadia aopreme, andtbenEdba 
■doradj bli wiadem ia Incomprebenaibla, and it iapreanrnptuonataafrajn itj bii power la infi- 
nite, andman oannotreBial it J and bii providential eareiannivenal, and man ahould tnulblm. 
The liagle leiaou, therefore, which Beenu to be deilgaod to be taagbl, ia, thit we abe to 

Ineomprebensible haia. God does not viodicota hie own deatin^, bat he lequirea Job, who had 

thoaa thiaga which are belbreihe eyei, it waa preBumption of tbebigbeit kind to eomplain of 
the ieeiet oouna?laandpnrpoBBBofthoAlmigb^. IfDJinatural government conld not bacom- 
nreheBded.or explained in regard to the pheniHaena whiafa are eonetantly occnrrJag, how mneb 
ew could man hope to underatand the priDcipiea of hii moral adminiatraUoD. In illuBtrallng 
and enforcing Ihia, God appeala to tha ii>l]owlng Ihinn :— To the ereation of the earth, vs. 4-7 1 
(ntheaea, aadlbawladomavlDced hi fliinciialionnde, Ta. 8-11 ; id tha IbrmatloD of light, and 
the manner in which it ia diatributed over the earth, n. 10-15; to Ibeiappliee of water Ibrtho 
ocean, ver.ie MO tbe deep caverna of the region of death, ver. 17 1 to tbe eiteol irf the enrth, 
ver. IS ; to the Bonreaa ofllgbt and of darkneai, t>. 1»^J ; to the rnrmatinn of anew ud hall, vb 
93, 93 ; to tha lightning, the alorm, and the BhowerB of rain, va. 34-3S ; to the Ibrmatioa of ice, 
vB.sa,nil; to the riiiniand letting <rftheBtara, and tlieiriafluenceovcrthewoild, VI. 31-3S: to 
the wisdom which be lies given Ionian, vei. 39( to the rlenda. va. ;1T, 33 ( to Inc iuitiiiriitj' 
animals, and the lawa bj wTilcb they are governed, vs. 39^1. 
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CHAPTER XXXVni. 



'"PHEN the Lord answered 
Job out of the whirlwind, 

1. TTien the Lord answered Job. 
Tliis speech is addiessed particularly 
10 Job, not only because he is tlie 

Erincipal personage referred to in iho 
ook, but jporticularly became he had 
indulged in Imiguage of murmuring 
and complaint. God designed to 
liring him to a proper state of mind 
before he appeared openly for hia 
yindication. It is the purpose of God, 
in his dealings with his people, to 
bring them to a proper state of mind 
before he appears as their yindicalor 
and friend, Bntt hence their trials are 



Job had indulged 

■fee'^- ■ 

!efe 

subdued before God would manifest 
himself as hislriend, and address him 
in words of consolation. It Oatoftke 
ahirlwind. The tempest ; the atorm 
—probably that which Elihu had seen 
approaching, ch. sxxvii. 21-34. God 
is often represented as speaking to men 
in this manner. He spalce amidst light- 
nings and tempests on Mount Sinai 
(Ei. six. 16-18), and he is frequently 
represented as appearing amidst the 
thundera and lightnings of a tempest, 
aa a symbol of his majesty. Comp. 
Ps. xviii. 9-13. Hab. lii. 3-6. The 
word here rendered iBhirlwind means 
rather a storm, a tempest. The LXX 
render this verse, 'After Elihu had 
ceased speaking, the Lord spake to 
Job from a tempest and clouds.' 

3. iVho is this. Referring doubt- 
less to Job, for he is specified in the 
previous verse. Some have under- 
Elnod it of Elihu (see Schultens), but 
the connection evidently demands 
that it should be understood as refer- 
ring to Job. The object was, to re- 
prove him (or the presumptuous man- 
ner in which he had spoken of God 
and of his government. It was Im- 
portant before God manifested his 
ap|iroval of Job, that he should de- 



2 Who is this that darUeneth 
counsel by words ° without know- 
ledge 1. 

dare his sense of what he had said, 
and show iiim how improper il was 
to indulge in language such as he 
had used. B That darkeaetk counsel. 
That makes the subject darker. In- 
stead of eiplaining the reason of the 
divine dealings, and vindicating God 
from the objections alleged against 
him and hie government, the only ten- 
dency of what he had aaid had been 
to make his government appear dark, 
and severe, and uujust in the view 
of his friends. It might have been 
expected of Job, being a friend of 
God, that all that he said would have 
tended to inspire confidence in him, 
and to explain and vindicate the di- 
vine dealings ; but God had seen 
much that was the very reverse. 
Even the true friends of God, in the 
dark times of trial, may say much 
that will tend to make men doubt the 
wisdom and goodness of his govern- 
ment, and to prejudice the minds of 
the wicked against him. If By words 
leithout knoujledge. Words thai did 
not contain a true explanation of the 
difficulty. They conveyed no light 
about his dealings ; they did not tend 
tq satisfy the mind, or to make the 
subject more clear than it was before. 
There la much of this kind of speak- 
ing in the world ; much that is writ- 
ten, and much that falls from the lips 
in debate, in preaching, and in con- 
versation, that explains nothing, and 
that even leaves the subject more 
perplexed than it was before. We 
- - from this verse that God does not 
and cannot approve of such 'words.' 
If his friends speak, they should vin- 
dicate his government ; they should 
at least express their conviction that 
he is right ; they should aim to ex- 
plain his doings, and to show to the 
world that they are reasonable. If 
they cannot do this, Ibo^r should 
adore in silence. The Saviour never 
spoke of God in such a way as lo 
leave any doubt [hat his ways could 
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212 J' 

3 Gird up now thy loins Jike a 
man ; for I will demand of thee, 
and ' answer thou me. 

4 Where " wast thou when I 
laid the foundationsof the earth? 

1 maki mc k«oa«. a Ft. S. 38, », 



to lend Ilia |. 

spirit or murmuring and complaining. 

3. Gird k]> note thy loins like a 
man. To gjrd up tue loins, is a 
phrase which has allusion to the 
mode of dress in ancient times. The 
loose flowing robe which was com- 
monly worn, was fastened with a 
^rdle when men ran, or labored, or 
engaged in conflict. See Notes on 
Mallb. I. 3S~41. The idea here is, 
' Make Ihjself as strong and vigorous 
as possible ; be prepared to put fitrth 
the highest effort.' God was about 
to put him to a task which would re- 
quire all his ability' — that of explain- 
ing the facts which were constantlj 
occurringintheuniverse. The whole 
passage is ironical. Job had under- 
taken to tell what he knew of (he di- 
vine ad ministration, and God now 
calls upon Mm to show his claims to 
the office of such an expositor. So 
wise a man as he was, who could pro- 
nounce on the hidden counsels of the 
Most High with so much confidence, 
could assuredly explain those things 
which pertained to the visible crea- 

boldly, courageously. Comp. Notes, 
1 Cor. xvi, 13. 11 / will demand of 
thee, and answer titou me. Mars, as 
tn Heb., make me known. The 
meaning is, ' I will submit some ques- 
tions or subjects of inquiry to you for 
solution. Since you have spoken 
with so much confidence of my gov- 
ernment, I will propose some inqui- 
ries as a test of your knowledge.' 

4. Where loast thou wkea I laid the 
foundations of the earth f The lirst 

' ■ ■ ■' The ques- 



here, ' Wher 
a ilia! Job waf 



it present. He 



declare, if thou "hast uniler. 
standing. 

5 Who hath laid the measures 
thereof, if thou knowest ? or who 
hath stretched the line upon il 1 



had not then an existence. He ciulil 
not, therefore, have aided God, or 
counselled him, or understood what 
he was doing. How presumptuous, 
therefore, il was in one so short-livud 
to sit in judgment on the doings of 
him who had formed Ihe world ! 
How little could he esnect to be able 
to know of him ! The sipreesion, 
'laid the fouodalions of the earth,' 
is token from building an edifice. 
The foundations are first laid, and 
the superstructure is then reared. It 
is a poetic image, and is not designed 
to give any intimation about the ac- 
tual process by which tile earth was 
made, or Ihe manner in which it is 
sustained, f If thou hast understand- 
ing. Marg. as in Heb., ^ thou lawvr- 
est. That is, 'Declare how it was 
done. Explain the manner in which 
the earth was Ibrmed and iixed in its 
place, and by which the beautiful 
world ^ew up under the hand of 
God.' If Job could not do (his, what 
presumption was it to speak as he had 
done of the divine administration '. 

5. Who hath laid the measures there- 
of. That is, as an architect applies his 

If thou knoteest. Or rather, ' for Ihou 
knowest.' The expression is wholly 
ironical, and is designed to rebuke 
Job's pretensions of being able to ex- 
plain the divine administration. IT 
Or who hath stretched the line upon it 
As a carpenter uses a line to mark 
out his work. See Notes on Isa. 
xxviii. 17. The earth is represented 
as a building, the plan of which V7as 
laid out beforehand, and which was 
then made according to the sketch of 
the architect. It is not, therefore, 
the work of chance or fate. It is laid 
out and constructed according to a 
plan, and in a method e 



nfiiii 



ikill. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIf. 



6 Whereupon are the ' foun- 
dations ihcreof ' fastened ? or 
who laid the corner-stone there- 
of, 

6. IFkeTeapo/i am tin foundations. 
Marg, sockets. The Hebrew ■ 
(llf?) ineana a basis, as of n coli...._, 
or a pedestal ; and tiien also the 
foundation of ;l buildins. The lan- 
guage here i« evidently JigurativH, 
comparing the earth witfi an editioe. 
In building a liouae, the securing of 
a proper foundation is essential to ilH 
stability ; and Iiere God represents 
himself aa rearing the earth on the 
moslpermanent and solid basis. The 
word is not used in the sense of sock- 
tls, as it is in the margin. U Fasten- 
ed. Marg. made la sink. The mar- 
gin rather expresses the sense of the 
Hebrew word — ISsBn. Ji ig ren- 
dered ainh and santc in Fs. txix. 3, 
14, ix. 15. Lam. ii. 9. Jer. xiiviii. 6, 
an; drovmed in Ex. xv. 4, and were 
settled in Pror. viii. 35. The word 
does not elsewhere occur in the 
Scriptures, and the prevailing sense 
IS that of liaking, or settling down, 
and hence to impress — as a seal set- 
ties down into wai. The reference 
here is to a foundation-stone that 
sinks or settles down into clay or 
mire until it becomes solid, i Or 
mho laid the eonter-atone thereof. 
Still an allusion to a building. The 
corner-stone sustains tiie principal 
weight of an edifice, as the weight 
of two walls is contentraled on it, 
and hence it is of such importance 
that it should be solid and lirmly 
fixed. Tha question proposed for the 
solution of Job is, On what the earth 
is founded ? On this question a great 
variety of opinions was entertained 
by the ancients, and of course no 
correct solution could be given of the 
difficulty. It was not known that It 
WES suspended and held in its place 
by the laws of gravitation. The 
meaning here is, that if Job could not 
solve tills inquiry, he ought not to 
presume to ait in judgment on lb 
governnienl of God, and to suppos 



7 When the morning-stars ' 
sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy ? 



7. When the 



was auahlied to judge of hi 



loming-st 



. There 



n be little doubt that nngelic beings 
».e intended here, though some have 
thought that the stars iilerally are 
referred to, and that tiiey seemed 
to unite in a chorus of praise wtien 
another world was added to their 
number. The Vulgate renders it, 
astra matutina, morning-staTS ; the 
LXX,"Oii tyirfiS-nrat dariia — when 
the stars were made; the Chaldee, 
'the stars of the zephyr,' 
—IB!? ■'5313. The comf 
prince, a monarch, or an i 



morning 



Lgel, with 

Notes on Isa. liv. 13. The expres 
sion 'the ntorjiiji^-starB ' is used on 
account of the beauty of the principal 
star which, at certain seasons of the 
year, leads on the morning. It is 
applied naturally to those angeli 



to the angels, seems to be evident 
from the connection ; and this inter- 
prelation is demanded in order to 
correspond with the phrase 'sons of 
God ' in the other member of the 
verse. If Sang together. United in 
a grand chorus or concert of praise. 
It was usual to celebrate tlie laying 
of a corner-stone, or the completion 
of an edifice, by rejoicing. See Zeeli. 
iv. 7. Earn lil. 10. If jind aU t/>.e 
sons of God. Angels— called the 
sons of God from their resemblance 
to him, or their being created by liim. 
H Shouted for joy. That is, they 
joined in praise for so glorious a work 
aslhecreationofanewworld. They 
saw that it was an event which was 
fitted to honor God. It was a new 
manifestation of his goodness and 
power ; it was an en[ar|;ement of his 



I lude. The i 



ixhlbltioi 
t claimed thei, 



lof bi 
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S Or lelto shut up the sea as if it had issued out of the 
with doors, when it brake forth, womb 1 



qunlled beauty. The lime refBrred 
to is al the close of Ihe creation of the 
tarth, for the whole account relates 
(0 the iiirmation of this world, and 
not of the stars. At that period, it 19 
clear that other worlds had been 
made, and (hat there were holy be- 
ings then in existence who wore of 
such a rank as appropriately to be 
called ' moming-stJra ' and 'sons of 
God.' It is a Biir infarence, there- 
fore, that the wkolt of the universe 
was not made at once, and that Ihe 
earth is one of the last of the worlds 
which have been cal 



No ( 






in;; on in some remote part of the 
□nlTerae, nor that God may not yet 
form many more worlds to be Che 
moQumenta of his wisdom and good- 
ness, and 10 give occasion tot aug- 
mented praise. Who can tell hut 
that this process may be carried on 
Ibrever, and that new worlds and 

being, and there be continually new 
displays of the inexhaustible goodness 
and wisdom of the Creator > When 
this world was made, there was oecit- 
sioD for songs o( praise among the 
angels. It was a beautiful world. 
Alt was pure, and lovely, and hoty. 
Man was made like his God, and 
every thing was full of love. Survey- 
ing lite beautiful scene, as the world 
arose under the plastic hand of the 
Almighty — its hills, and vales, and 
trees, and flowers, and animals, there 



erhaps they did, wha 



I heaven. 



sloo< 



:, ther. 






would e: 



stionofnoolhei 
This was to be the world of 
redeeming love ; this the world where 
the Sod of God was to become incor- 

world where an immense host was to 
be redeemed to praise God in a song 



unknown to the angels— the son^ of 
redemption, in the sweet notes which 
shall ascend from the lips of thope 
who shall have been ransomed from 
death by iJie great work of the atone 

8. Or vuho shut uv the sea with 
doors. This refers also to the act of 
the creation, and to the fact that God 
fixed limits to the raging of Ihe ocean. 
The word ' doors ' is used here rather 
to denote gates, such as are made to 
shut up water in a dam The He- 
brew word properly refers, iu the dual 
form which is used here (B?n^lJ, lo 
douile doors, or to fblding doors, and 
is also applied lo the gales of a city, 
Deut. iii. 5. 1 Sam. xxiii. 7. Isa. ilv. 1. 
The idea is, that the floods were 
bursting forth from the abyss or the 
centre of the earth, and were check- 
ed by placing gates or doors which 
restrained them. Whether this is 
designed Co be a poetic or a real de- 
scription of what took place at the 
creation, it is noc easy to determine. 
Nothing forbids the idea that some- 
thing like this may have occurred 
when the waters in the earth were 
pouring fbrth tumulluously, and when 
they were restrained by obstructions 
placed there by che hand of God, as 
if he had made gates through which 
they could pass only when he should 
open them. This sup^iosition also 
would accord well with the account 
of the flood in Gen. vii. 11, where it 
is sdd that ' the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up,' ■" . - - 



there had been suffered lo be broken 
through, and the waters of their own 
accord flowed over the world. Wo 
know as yet too little of the interior 
of the earth, to ascertain whether this 
is to be. understood as a literal de- 
scription of what actually occurred. 
IT W/iea it hake forth, as if it had is- 
sued imi of the iDOTitb, AM the images 
here are taken from child-birth. The 
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9 When I made the cloud the 
garment thereof, and thick dark- 
ness a sw add ling-band for it, 

1 mlailisili my decree ,^im U. 

ocean is repreaenleil as being born, 
and then as invested with clouds and 
dnriineSB as its covering and its swad- 
dling-bands. The image ' " ' ■ 



iiidid 



fi that it 






ifant 



ivhere else applied lo the foi.„, 
of the ocean. 

9. fFSen / Tiiade the doad the 
ment thereof. Referring to the 
ment in which the new-born ir 
is wrapped up. This image is 01.0 u, 
greal beauty. It is thai of the vast 
ocean just coming into being, with a 
cloud resting upon it and covBrina 11 
Thick darkness envelopea it, and it 
is swathed in mists. Comp. Gen. i. 
2, " And darkness was upon tlie fiice 
of the deep." The time here referred 
lo is that Tjefbre the light of tiie sun 
arose upon the earth, before the dry 
land appeared, nod before animals 
and men had been formed. Th 
the new-born ocean lay carefully 

Viilnn../1 in -.I^..J- „_J J....I ... -1 



brake up for it m? 
ce, and set bars and 



, Hitherto shall 



the 



Thed k 



night rested upon il, and the n 
hovered over it. 

10, And brake up for it my deer d 
place. Morg. established my dec 
«pon it. So Herder, "I fixed ni 
deoraes upon it.' Luther renders i 
"Da ich ihm den Lauf brach m 
meinem Damm"— 'then 1 broke i 
course with my barrier.' TJmbre 
renders it, " I measured out to it my 
limits ;" that is, the limits or bounds 
which I judged to be proper. So the 
Vulgale, CiTcamdedi Mud termii 
meis--^^ I surrounded il with my lii 
its," or with such limits as I chose 
affis. TheLXXrenderit, "Iplaced 
boundaries lo it," Coverdale, "I 
gave it my commandment." This is 
undoubtedly the sense which the 
connection demands ; and the idea in 
tlie common version, that God had 
broken up his fiied plans in order lo 



10 And 

decreed pk 

U 'And 



ism. The Hebrew word (I31D) indeed 
commonly means to break, 10 break 
iri pieces. Bui, according (o Gese- 
nius, and as the place here demands, 
"-"'.%1'?''« f'* ^f^^ of measuring 
on, defining, appointing, " from the 
idea ofbreaking into portions;" and 
then the sense will be, " I measured 
for it [the sea] my appointed bound.' 
Ihia meaning of the word is, how- 
ever, more probably derived from the 
Arabic, where Ihe word jjjo, skabar, 

means to measure v>kh the span (Cas- 

teU), and, hence ihe idea here of 

easuring out the limits of the ocean. 

he sense is, that God measured ma 

determined the limits of the sea 

lie idea of Ji'eafting- an a limit or 

boundary which had been before 

fixed it IS believed, is not in the text. 

d endered 'my decreed 

■ thing that was tn- 

Ppfl), and then, because 

n graved on tablets of 



H 






Ihe 



aecoi-dan, 



1 the p 



nllel- 



limit. See i\oies on ch. ssvi 
comp. Prov. viii. 29, " When h( 
to the sea his decree Cpri) thi 
waters^ should not pass hiscommand- 
ment." The idea in the passage be- 
fore us is, that God filed the limits 
of the ocekn hy his own purpose or 
pleasure. IT .and eel bars. Doors 

"" 'y fastened, as they are 

by cross-bars; and the 
Btt nere is, thai God had inclosed 
le ocean, and so fostened the doors 
hence it would issue on*, that it 

11, And said, Hitherto shalt thou 
me. This is a most sublime ex 
ession, and Us full force can be fell 
ily by one who has stood on the 



iften 
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thou come, but no further ; and 
here shall ' thy proud waves be 
stayed 1 " 

12 Hast thou commanded the 
morning since thy days ; and 



shorea of the ocean, and seen its 
mighty waves toll towards the beach 
as if in their priJe tiiey would sweep 
every thing away, and how they 
are checked by the barrier which 
Ckid has made. A voice seems lo 
say lo them that they may roll in 
their pride and grandeur so far, but 
no fkrtlier. No increase of their force 
or numbers can sweep the barrier 
away, or make any impresaion on the 
limits which God has fixed. M And 
here skiiil thy prmid wooes ie stayed. 
Marg. as in Heb., the pride of tkg 
waves. A beautiihl image. The 
waves eeem to advance in pride and 
self-confidence, as if nothmg could 
slay them. They come as if exulting 
in the assurance tfiat they will sweep 
every thing away. In a moment 
they are arrested and broken, and 
they spread out humbly and harm- 
lessly on the beach. God lixea the 
limit which they are not to pass, and 
they lie prostrate at his feet, 

12. Hast thoa commanded the mora- 
iag ainct thy days. That is, in thy 
li^time hast thou ordered the light 
of the morning lo shine, and directed 
ItB beams over the world ? God ap- 
peals to this as one of the proofs of 
his majesty and power — and who can 
ioolt upon the spreading light of the 
morning and be insensible to the 
force and beauty of the appeal ? The 
ition from the ocean to the 
ing may have been partly be- 
cause the li^ht of the morning la 
one of the striking exhibitions of the 
power of God, and partly because in 
the creation of the world Ihe light of 
the aun was made to dawn soon after 
the gathering together of the waters 
into seaa. See Gen. i. 10, 14. The 
phrase "since thy days," implies 
tliat the lawg determining the rising 



caused the day-spring to know 
his place ; 

13 That it might take hold of 
the ends ' of the earth, that the 
wicked might be shaken out of 



oflhe sun were fixed long before the 
time of Job. It is asked whether 
this had been done since he had an 
eiislence, and whether he had an 
agency in effecting it — implying that 
it was an ancient and established ordi- 
nance long before he was born. H 
Caused the day-apring to know his 
pUee. The "day-spring" (inia; 
nieans the aurora, tlie dawn, thd 
morning. The mention ofiU"p(Hce" 
here seems lo be an allusion to the 
fact that it does not always occupy 
Ihe same position. At one seaaon of 
the year it appears on the equator, at 
another north, and at another south 
of it, and ia constantly varying its 
position, Tel it always knows its 

5 lace. It neverfails to appear where 
y the long-observed laws it ought lo 
appear. It ia regular in ila motions, 
and is evidently under the control of 
an intelligent Being, who has fixed 
Ihe laws of its appearing. 

13, That it mtght take hold of the 
ends of the earth. Marg. as in Heb. 
wings. Winga are in the Scriptures 
fVequently given to the earth, because 
it seema to be spread out, and the ex- 
pression refers to its ectremtiseg. The 
language la derived Irom the suppo- 
sition that the earth was a plain, and 
had limits or bounda. The idea here 
ia, that God causes the light of the 
morning auddenly to spread to the 
remotest parts of the world, and to 
reveal every thine which was there. 
II That the unefted might he shaken 
out of H. Out of the earth ; that is, 
by the light which suddenly shines 
upon them. The sense ia, that the 
wicked perlbrm their deeds in the 
darkness of the night, and that in the 
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14 It is turned as clny to the seal ; and they stand as a gar- 



with ainrm, and to cause them to 
flee. Tlie idea is highly poetic. The 
wicked are engaged in various acts of 
ininmty uDtter cover of the night. 
Robbera, thieves, and aduilerers, go 
forth to Iheir deeds of darkness sa 
though no one saw them. The light 
of the morning steals suddenly upon 
ihem, and they flee hetbra it under 
(he apprehension of being delected. 
"The dawn," says Herder, " is re- 
presented as a watchman, a messen- 
ger of the Prince of heaven, sent to 
chase awajthe bandaof robbers.'.' It 
may illuatrate this to observe that it 
is still the custom of the Arabs to go 
on plundering excursions before the 
dawn. When on their way this 
faithful watchman, the aurora, goes 
out to spread light nbout them, to in- 
timidate Ihem, and lo disperse them. 
Comp. Notes on eh. nxiv. J3-17. 

14. /( is tamed as day to the seal. 
A great vnrielj of interpretations has 



beengiven to this passage. Schultens 
enumerates no less than twenty, and 

the meaning. The LXX rend'e"'it^ 
"Didst ibou take clay of the earth, 
and form an animal, and place on the 
earth a creature endowed with 
speech ?■' Though this would agree 
well with the connection, yet it is a 
wide departure from the Hebrew. 
The reference is, undoubtedly, to 
some effect or impression produoed 
upon ihe earth by the light of the 
morning, which bears a resemblance, 
in some respects, to the impression 
produced on clay bv a seal. Probably 
dea is, that the spreading light 
a to render visible and promi- 
the forms of things, as the seal 
mpressed on clay produces 
figures. The following cut, 
representing ancient seals, may ena- 
to understand the 






a, Babjior 

In this cut it will be seen that one 
(orm of the seal {the Baybyloninn, a) 
was an engraved cylinder, fised'on 
an ajle, with a handle in the manner 
af a garden roller, which produced 
tiie impression by being Tolled on the 
'oflened waz. Jtfr. Rich (Second 
vol., .1. 10 




I Memoir on the Ruins of Bab' 
I 59) remarks, " The Babylonia 
ders are among the most inti 
and remarkable of the antiques 
are from one to three inches in 
some are of slone, and olhtr 
rcnlJy of paste or composii 
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vinous kinds. Sculptures from sev- 
eral of these cylinders have been 
publiahed in different worka. Some 
of them have cuneiform writing" [or 
thB"iirrow-heodBd"chBrBCter,p.48), 
" but it has the remarkable peculiarity 
that it is reversed, or written from 
right to lell, every other kind of 
cuneiform writing being incontestable 
to be reod from left to right. This 
can only be accounted for by 
posing that they 



1 intended 1 



roll off impressions. Tlie cylinder! 
are said to he chiefly found in the 
ruins of Jabouigpi. The people of 
this country are fond of using them 
as amulets, and the .Persian pilgrims 
who come to the shrines of All and 
Hossein frequently carry back with 
them soma of these curiosities" The 
following cut will furnish an idea of 
Ihe impression produced by one iif 
the cyfinder-BealB in the nossession 
of Mr. Rich 




plunation of the passage, thut clay 
was olien used for llie purpose of a 
seal in Oriental countries. The mun- 
ner in which it was used was to dauh 
a mssa of it over the door or lock of 

any place where any thing valuable 
was deposited, and to impress upon it 
rude s,eal. This indeed would not 
make the goods safe from a robber, 
but it would be an indication that the 
place is not to be entered, end show 
that if it had been entered it was by 
Comp. Matlli. xxvii. 66. 



This 






Qutd I 



, ..y lurning it aimit, — 

rallmg it on clay, and thus bringing 
the figures out prominently, and this 
will explain the passage here. Tlia 
passing oftiie light over the earth in 
the morning, seems to be like rolling 
a cjlinder-seal on soft clay. It ' 
distinct impressioi ' 

n^nl figures; eiy 



esuppromi- 
and beauty 



The word render- 
ed " it is turned'' (TiBlriR), means 
properly ' it turns itself — and the 
idea is thai, like the revolving seal, 
face of the 



arlh, : 









could be distinguished. Now, wlien 
the dawn arises and the light spreads 
abroad, the figures of hills, and ti'ees, 
nnd tsnts, and cities, rise before it as 
if a seal had been rolled on yielding 
cIbv. The image is one, therefore, 
of high poetic character, and of great 
beauty. If this be the correct inter 
pretation, the passage doe 
to the r' ■ ■ 

.0 any chanse in api 

hen the 

wicked are shaken outof it, as Schul- 
tens supposes, but to the beautiful 
change m appearance which the face 
of the eartn seems to undergo when 
tli^ aiiroro oeispcs over it. IT ^nd thry 
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15- And from the wicked their 
,'ight is withholden, and the high 
arm ° shall be brolcen. 



ttand as a garment. Tills passage ia 
perhaps even more difficult tlian ihe 
forniBr part of the yer^e. Prof. Lee 
londers it, "And that men be aet Dp 
as if accoiilred for battle," and ac- 
cotding lo him the idea is, that men, 
whan the light ahiaes, set themselves 
up for tha proaeculion of iheir de- 
Bigns. Coverdale renders it, " Their 
tokens and weapons liaet ihou turned 
like clay, and eel them up again as 
the changing of a garment." GrotiuB 
supposes it means that things by llie 
aurora change their appearance and 
color like a variegated garment. The 
true idea of the paBSOae is probably 
that adopted by SehuTlens, Herder, 
Umbreit, RosenmUllar, and Noyes, 
thai it refers to the beautiful appear 
anoe which the face of nature seems lo 
putonwben the morning light shines 
upon the world. Before, all was dark 
and undistinguished. Natnre seem- 
ed to be one vast blank, wild no 
prominent objeets, and with no variety 
of color. When the light dawns on 
the earth, the various objects— the 
hills, tree?, houses, fields, flowers, 
seem to gioitd forth, or to raise them- 
selves up (WB^n^), and lo put on the 
appearance of gorgeous and variegated 
vestments. It is as ifthe earth wore 
dot/ied with beauty, and what was 



16 Hast thou entered intnthe 
springs of the sea ? or hast thou 
walked in the search of the 
depth ? 



before 



;d in splendi 
derstood, liir 



St blank « 
idid 



Thu; 



, „ ,,0 need of sup- 
posing that garments were ever made, 
as has been sometimes supposed, 
with so much inwrought silver and 
gold that they would stand uvTigkt 
themselves. It is a beaulifiil concep- 
tion of poetry— that the spreading 
light seems to clothe the dark worll 
with a gorgeous robe, by calling forth 

tho objects of creation from the diill 

and dark unifonnuy of night to (he 

diBtmclness of day. 

15. Jlndfrom the wicked their light 

ij withkoldm. Whilf Ihe lighl thus 



^1 ^., „...i the earth, rendering 

every object beaulilbl end blessing 
the riglUeoua, light and prosperity 
are withheld from the wicked. See 
Notes on cb. xxiv. 17. Or, the mean- 
ing may be, that when the light 
shines upon the world, the wicked, 
accustomed to perform their deeds In 
the night, flee from it, and retreat lo 
their dark hiding-places. H ^nd the 
high arm. Oflhe wicked. Tha arm 
is asymbol ofslrenglh. It is thatby 
which we accomplish our purposes, 
and the idea here is, that the haughty 
power of the oppressor shall be 
rushed. The connection heraseems 
• be this. In vs. 13-14, tliere is a 
-3auliful description oflhe light,aiid 
OS lis effects upon the appearance of 
natural objects. It was such as lo 
elolhe the world with beauty, and lo 
fill tl e 1 ea t of the pious with glad 
ness In order lo v to show the 
greatness ol tl e i nishment of the 
I w cl ed t s added ihat all this 
beauty II be h dden from them 
The} w 11 be d yen away by the 
hgl t to the r dark hiding-places 
and w II be met there with ihe wiih- 
dra val of all the tokens of pros- 
perity, and their power wiir he 
crushed. 

16. Hast tlutv. entered into the springs 
oftheseaf The word hare rendered 
springs (T133), occurs nowhere else 
in the Scriptures. It is rendered by 
the Vulgate profanda, the deep parts- 
^d bylhetxX Tzrirn^-fouitamJ. 
The reference seems to be lo the 
deep tountains at the hollom of tlie 
sea, which were supposed to supply 



iarj[6 port; 



Ihe water of tho ocean Xa indeed con- 
rayed lo it by rivers and streams Ihat 
■un on the surface of the earth. But 
1 IS known, also, that there are foun- 
ains at the bottom of the ocean and 
n some pi. 



n Iher 



lo great 
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17 Hare the gales " of death 
been opened unto thee ? or hast 
thou seen the doors of the shadow 
of death t 

ilB action IB perceptible al the surface. 
One sucli founlajn exists in tlis At- 
lantic oeeon near the coast of Florida, 
1i Or hast thou v>aUied in the search of 
the depth f Or, rather, in the deep 
places or oavernsof the ocean. The 
word rendered "search" here ("^Ijn), 
DieuDS searching, irmtstigiaioa., and 
than B.i object that is to be searched 
out, and hence that which is obscure, 
remote, hidden. Then it may be ap- 
plied to the deep covema of the 
ocean, or the bottom of the sea. This 
is to man unsearchable. No line has 
been found long enough to f;tthoni 
the ocean, and ofcourse what ia there 
ia unknown. It is adduced, there- 
fore, with great propriety as a proof 
of the wisdom of God, that he could 
look on the deep caverns of the 
oceau, and was able to search out all 
that was there. A sentiment similar 
to this occurs in Hoiner, when spealt- 
ing of Atlas : 

•Oarc aaUtrsni 
nSms PSvB^a aiii^. Ody<. i. S. 

" Wlio knons IhB dcplbB of eier/ sea." 
17. Have the gates of death been 
opened uitlo thee ^ That is, ihe.gates 
of the world where death reigns; or 
the gates that lead to the abodes of 
the dead. The allusion here is to 
Skeol, or Hades, the dark abodes of 
the dead. This was supposed to be 
honeath the ground, and was entered 
by the grave, and was inclosed by 
gates and bars. See Notes on ch, i. 
■il, ^-2. The transition from the re- 
lerence to the bottom of the sea to (he 
regions of the dead was natural, and 
the mind is carried forward to a sub- 
ject ftrther beyond the ken of mor- 
tals than even the unfalliomabte 
depths of the ocean. The idea is, 
that God saw all (hat occurred in that 
durk world beneath us, where the 
dead were congregated, and that his 

by his being able Ihiis to penelralo 



18 Hast thou perceived the 
breadth of the earth 1 declare, if 
thou k no west it all. 



into, and surrey those hidden regions 
It is common in the classic writers to 
represent those regions as entered by 
gales. Thus Lucretius, i. 1105, 



.'"niedootiDrdeethii 



IX\. 



So Virgil, Ma. ii. 661, 

" The dMirofdeslli BUuidg opea." 
IF Or host tkow seen the doors (tf thi 
sh(tdom of death ^ The doors which 
lead down to the gloomy realms 
where death spreads its dismal shades. 
This expression is more emphatic 
than the former, for the word r^J'9^? 
— tzalmaueth, ' shadow of death,' is 

the word PI'S — maveth, 'death.' 
There is the superadded idea of a deep 
and dismal shadow ; of profound and 
gloomy darkness. See the word ex- 
plained in the Notes on ch. iii. 5 
comp. ch. x.21,23. Man was unable 
to penetrate those gtooniy abodes and 
to reveal what was there ; but God 
saw all with the clearness of noon 

IS. Mast thou perceived the breadth 
of the earth ? How far the earth ex 
tends. To see the force of this, we 
must remember that the early con- 
ception of the earth was that it was a 
vast plain, ond that in the time ot 
Job its limits were unknown. One 
of the earliest and most obvious in- 
quiries would naturally be, What was 
the extent of the earth ? By what 
was it bounded ? And what was the 
character of the regions beyond those 
which were then known ! All this 
was hidden from man at that time 
and God, therefore, asks with em- 
phssis whether Job Iiad been able to 
determine (his great inquiry. The 
knowledge of this is put on the same 
foundation as thai of the depths of 
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19 Where is the way where 
light dwelleth ? and as for dark- 
ness, where !>: tlie place thereof, 

20 That thou shouldest take 
it ' to the hound thereof, and that 



l}ie sea, anii of Die dark regions of the 
dead, and ia the time of Job the one 
was as much unknown as the other. 
God, who knew all this, must, there- 
fore, be infinitely exalted above man. 
ID. JV/tere is the may where light 
dv-eUeth ? Or, raliier, where is the 
way or path to ihe place where light 
dwells. Light is conceived of 
coming from a great distance, and 
having a place which might be 
garded as its Jiomo. It comes 
the morning, and is withdrawn 
evening, and it leems as if it oa 
from some far-distant dwelling-pli 
in the morning to illuminate i 
world, and Iheii retired to its home ._ 
the evening, and thus g«Te place for 
darkness to visit the earth. The 
ic]ea is this, ' Dost (liou know, wli 
(he light withdraws fiom the worldj 
what place it betakes itself as its 
home > Canst thou follow it to its 
distant abodes, and fell where they 
are ? And when the shadows of 
night come forth and lake its place, 
canst thou Cell whence they come; 
ond when they withdraw again in 
the morning, canst thou Billow them, 
and tell where (hey are congregated 
together to abide > The thought is 
highlv poetic, and is not to be taken 
literally. The meaning is, thai God 
only could know what was the great 
fountain of light, and where that 
was ; and the question substanliallv 
may be asked of man with as much 
force and propriety now as in the 
time of Job, Who knows what is 
the great founlaiii of light to the uni- 
versa? Who knows what light i'g? 
Who can explain the causes of its 



IV the path.5 lo 



thou shouldest kn' 
the house thereof 

21 Knowest thou it, becriuse 
thou wast then born ? or hectiitse 
the number of thy days is great? 



FOtId t 



orld; 



Who can tell what supplies it, 
prevents it from being exhausted ? 
Who hut God, after all the discov- 



this ? H Mnd as for d/irkncss, where 
is the place thereof P Darkness here 
IS personified. It ia represented as 
having a place of abode; as coming 
forth to take the place of light when 
that is withdrawn and again as re- 
tiring to ils dwellii,g whee the light 
reappears. 

20. That thou shovldest take it lo the 
hound thereof. Marg. " or, at." The 
sense seems to be tliis : God asks Job 



■act It to its place of abode. X And 
that thou shouldest Imow thepathe to the 
house thereof P The same idea is re- 
peated here. Light has a home; a 

place of abode. It was fur distant 

m some region unknown to man. 
Did Job know the way in which it 
came, and the place where it dwelt 
so well, that he could conduct it back 
again toitsowndwelling? Umbreit, 
Noyes, and Herder, suppose tliat this 
is to be understood ironically, 
" For thsn hast rsnched lis boundaries ! 

But it lias been commonly regained 
as a question, and ihiis nn'derstood it 
accords better with the connection. 

31. Knoteesl tltou it, because thou 
wast then bomf This mayaither be 
a question, or it may be spoken iron- 
ically. According lo the former 
mode of rendering it, it is the same 
as asking Job whether he had lived 
long enough to understand where the 
ibode of lighl was, or whether he had 






Baled, a 



n fully understand | all this, for 



.. home was appointed. 
According lo the latter mode, it is 
Veen sarcasm. 'Thou must know 
II this, for thou art so old. Thou 
■ ■ tunily of observing 

hast lived through 
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by Umbreit, Herder, 
muller, and Wemyss. I'lie' former, 
hiiwe.ver,aeemsmiicli better id accord 
with tliBconnBctioa, and willi the dig- 
nity and character of llie speaker. It 
ia not desirable to represent God as 
speaking in the language of irony 
and sarcaaai, unless the rules of inter- 
pretation impecHlirely demand it. 

22. Hast thou catered into Ike Mea- 
sures of anow f Snow is here repre- 
sented as something whicli is laid up 
like treasure, and kept in reserve for 
USB when God sbail require it. Silver 
and gold were thus laid up for 
siona vshen they would be wanted, 
and the figurative sentiment here 



tbat 



I hail V 



3 thu> 



erved for the use to which the Al- 
mighty might devote them, or im 
those great occasions when it would 
be proper to bring them forth to exe- 
cute hiB purposes. Of course, it was 
to be eipected that God would speak 
in the language which men com- 
monly used when speojting of his 
works, and would not go into a philo- 
sophical or scientiiic explanation of 
the plienometia of nature. Hisobject 
was not to leach science, but to pro- 
duce a solemn impression of Ilia great- 
ness, and that is secured by such an 
appeal whether the laws of nature 
are understood or not. The simple 
appeal to Job here is, whether he 
could explain the phenomena of 
anow and hail ? Could he tell how 
they were formed i Whence they 
came ? Whsre they were preserved, 
and bow they were sent forth to exe- 
cute the purposes of God ? The idea 
is, thai all that pertained to the snow 
was distinctly understood by God, 
and that these were facfs which Job 
did not know of, and which he could 
not explain. The elFectof lime, and 



! treasures of the 



in other cases to which reteience is 
made in this book, hae been only to 
increase the force of this quesdon. 
The effect of tlie discoveries which 
are made in the works of God is not 
to diminish our sense of his wisdom 
and majesty, but to change mere 
wonder to praise ; to transform blind 
amazement to inlelligBnt adoration. 
Every new discovery of a law o( 
nature is fitted more to impress the 
mind with awe, and at the si 



3 the h 






;tof 



intelligent confidence In God. Thta 
is true of snoiB as of other things. In 
the time and country of Job it came 
doubtless from the north. Vast quan- 
tities seemed to be poured forth from 
those regions at certain seasons of 
the year, aa if it were reserved there 
in vast store-houses, or treasuries. 
Science has however told oa that it is 
congealed vapor, formed in the air by 
the vapor being frozen there before it 
ia collected into drops large enough 
to form hail. In the descent of the 
vapor to the earth it is frozen, and 
descends in the numerous variety of 
crystallized forms in which the Bakea 
appear. Perhaps there is nothing 
more fitted to excite pleasing concep- 
tions of the wisdom of God — not 
even the variety of beauty in flowers 
—than the various forms of crystals 
in which snowappears. Those crys- 
tals present an almost endless variety 
of forms. Descartes and Dr. Hook 
were among the first whose minda 
aeem to have been drawn to the 
figures of the crystals in snovr, and 
since their investigations the subject 
has excited great interest in others. 
Captain Scoresby, who gave much 
attention to this subject and to oihe) 
arctic phenomena, has given a delin» 
Blion of ninety-six of these crjslBlB, 
a portion of which will be found in 
the annexed cut : 
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He adda, " The extreme beauty and 
t!ie endless variety of the microscopic 
objects perceived in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, ate perhaps fiillv 
equalled, if not turpasseil, in both 
liarticulara of beauty and variety, by 
Ihe crystals of snow. The principal 
configurations are the stellitbrm and 
the hexagonal : though almost every 
variety of shape of which the genera- 
ting angle of 60 ° and 120= are sus- 
ceptible, may, in tlie course of a 
taw years' observation, bo discovered. 



Some of •' ■■ general varieties in tlie 
figures ol the crystals may be reldrrad 
to the temperature of the air ; but tlia 
particular and endless modifications 
of the same classes of crystals can 
only be referred to the will and pleii- 
aure of the First Great Cause, whose 
works, even the most minute and 
evanescent, and in regions the most 
remote from human observation, are 
altogether admirable." See the ErfiV 
burgh Encijclopaidm, art. Snoui. IF Oi 
hasl i&ou seen the treasarea ofikt hail 
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'■is Which " I have reserved 
agaiist the time of trouble, a- 
gaiDst the day of batlle and war ? 



9 18,Q4.Jo>. 



[h.3(i,30.B( 



As if (he liail were reserved in store- 
linuses, like the weapons of war, to be 
called forth when God should please, 
in order to eiecule his purposes. 
Hail — so well known in ils nature 
and iiirin — consists of masses of ice 
or frozen vapor, falling from the 
clouds in showers or storms. These 

ted, but not all of the same consist- 
ence ; some being as hard and solid 
as perfect ice, others soft like frozen 
snow. Hail-stones assume various 
figures; some are round, othersangu- 
lar, others pyramidal, others flat, and 
i ihey are stellated, with 



' ipcateit in frtbslei 's Die. Snoi 
and hail are formed in the clouds 
when thej aie at an elevation where 
the temperature is below 32°. The 
particles of moisture become congeal- 
ed and fall to (he enrth. When the 
temperature below the clouds is more 
than 33°, (he flakes of snow otlen 
melt, and descend in the form of rain. 
liut hailstones, from their greater so- 
lidity and more rapid descent, often 
reach the earth even when the tem- 
perature is much higher ; and hence 
we have storms of hail in the sum- 
mer. The difference in the formation 
of snow and hail is, [ha( in (he for- 
mer case the vapor in (he clouds is 
congealed before it is collected into 
drops ; in (be case of hail, the vapor 
is collected into drops or masses, and 
then frozen. "If we examine," says 
Mr. Leslie, " the structure of a hail- 
Blone, we shall perceive a snowy ker- 
ni?l encased by a harder crust. It 
lius verv nearly the appearance of a 
drop of water suddenly frozen, (he 
particles of air being driven from the 
surface (owarde the centre, where 
(hey form a spongy texture. This 
circumstance suggests the probable 
origin of hail, which is perhaps occa- 
sioned by rain falling through a dry 
and very cold elratum of air." Edin. 



24 By what way is the light 
parted, which scallereth the east 



Ency., Jirt. Meteorology All the 
facts about the formation of hail were 
unknown in (he lime of Job, and 
hence God appeals to them as evi- 
dence of his superior wisdom and 
greatness, and in proof of the duty oF 
man (o submit to him. These phenom- 
ena, which were constantly occurring, 
man could not explain ; and how 
much less qualified, therefore, was 
he to sit in judgmen( on (he secre( 
counsels of (he Alniigh(y ! The 
same observation may be made now, 
for (hough science has done some- 
thing (0 explain the laws by which 
snow and hail are formed, yet those 
discoveries have tended to enlarge 
our conceptions of (he wisdom of God, 
and have shown us, to an extent 
which was not then suspected, how 
much is still unknown. We see a 
few of the lo-wa by which God does 
these things, but who is prepared (o 
explain these lates themselxes, or (o 
tell why and how the particles of va- 

Eor arrange themselves into such 
eautiful crystallized forms? 
23. Which I have reserved. As il 
tliey were carefully treasured up to ha 
brought forth as (liey shall be needed. 
The idea is, (hat they were entirely 
under the direction of God. H Tlie 
time af travhle. Herder, "(he lime 
of need." The meaning probably is, 
that he had kept them m reserve for 
the time when he wished to bring 
calamity on bis enemies, or that he 
made use of them to punish his foes. 
Comp. Notes on ch. xxxvi. 31-33. H 
Jigatnst the day of battle attd war. 
Hailstones were employed by God 
somedmes (o overwhelm his foes, and 
were sent against (hem in time of 
battle. See Josh. x. 11. Ex. ix. 32- 
ae. Pe. xviii. 13. 14. Comp. Notes 
on lea, xiix. 6. 
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25 Who bath divided a water- 
lourse for the overflowing of ning of thundi 



over ths whole earth. It seems to be 
colleclad in the east, or, as it were, 
condensed or ecn^enfrotej there, aud 
then to divide itself, and to expand 
uvBr the face of the world. God here 
iisks Job whether he could explain 
this, or show in what manner it was 
done. This was one of tlie subjects 
which might be supposed early to ei- 
ciLB inquiry, and is one which can be 
an little explained now as then. The 
Gauges of the propagation of light, 
which seems to proceed from a centre 
and to spread rapidly in every direc- 
tion, are perhaps as little known now 
as they were in the lime of Job. 
Philosophy has done iiltle to eipiain 
this, and the mode in which light is 
luude to travel in eight minutes from 
the Bun to the eartli— a distance of 
ninety millions of miles — and the 

' ported ' from that great centre, and 
spread over the solar system, is as 
much of a real mystery as it was in 
the days of Job, and the question pro- 
posed here may be asked now vifith 
as much emphasis as it was then. IF 
Which scattereth the east viiad upon 
the earth. According to tliia transla- 
tion, the idea would be that somehow 
light is the cause of the east wind. 
But it may be doubted whether this 
is the true interpretation, and whether 
it is meant to be affirmed that light 



ind, like the light, < 
certain point, and seems to spread 
abroad over the world ; and tlie ques- 
tion is, whether Job could explain 
this ? This interpretation is adopted 
by RoscnmUller and Noyes, and 



I way fof the light- 



o be demanded by tl 



-eofUie 



ral 



The cause of tJie rapid spreading of 
the wind from a eerlain point of the 
compass, was involved jn as much 
obscurity as the propagation of the 
light, nor is that cause much better 
understood now. There is no reason 
to.suppose (hat the spread of tlie lighl 
has any particular agency in causing 
the east wind, as our common version 
seems to suppose, nor is that idea 
necessarily in the Heb.ew text. The 
east wind is mentioned here either 
because the light comes from the east, 
and the wind from that quarter was 
more naturally suggested than any 
other, or because the east wind was 
remarkable for its violence. The 
idea that a strong east wind was 
somehow connected with the down 
of day or the rising of the sun, was 
one that prevailed at least to some 
extent among the ancients. Thus 
Catullus (Ixiv, 270, seq.) says : 

His qaslis flslu ptBcJduiu mare mntutiDO 

S5. Who hath divided a umler-ciniTsi 
for the averfiowing of waUrs. Thai 
is, for the waters that flow down 
from the clouds. The idea seems to 
be this, that the waters of heaven, in- 
stead of pouring down in floods, or 
all coming down together, seemed to 
flow in certain canals formed foi 
them ; as if they had been cut out 
through the clouds for that purpose. 
The causes of rain, the manner in 
which water was suspended in the 
clouds, and the reasons why the rain 
did not come down altogether in 
floods, early attracted attention, and 
j^ve occasion to investigation. The 
subject is more than once referred to 
in (his bonk. See Notes onch.xivi. 
8. f Or a way for the lightning of 
thnnder. Fov the Ihunder-flash. The 
idea is this : a path seems to be open- 
ed in the dark cloud for the passage 
of the flash of lightning. How such 
a path was made, by wliat agency or 
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the earth, wktre no man is ; o: 
the wilderness, wherein there i 



27 To satisfy ' the desolat 



by what ]i 



sthe 









posed fbr inquiry. Tlis lightning 
seemed at once to burst tlirough the 
daili cloud wherd tliere wbb no open- 
ing and no sign ol'a palli beforp, and 
pursue its zig-zig journey as if all 
onstruccjoas were removed, end h 
passed over a beaten path. The 
question is, Who could have traced 
out this path for the thunder-flasli tc 
go in .' Who could do it but the Al- 
mighty ? And still, with all the light 



e may repeat the ques 






36. To came it to rain on the earth, 
where no man is. This is designed 
to heighten (he coneeplioD of tlje 
power of God. It could not he pre- 
tended that this was done by mnn, 
for the rain was caused fn full in ih» 
desolate regions wb« 
In (he lonely desei 
remote ftoni tlie dwellings of men, 
the rain is sent down, evidently by 
the providential care of God, and far 
beyond the reach of the agency of 
man. Tliere is very great beauty in 
this whole description of God as 
Buperin tending the falling rain fiir 
away from the abodes of men, and in 
those lonely wastes pouring down the 
waters, that the lender herb may 
spring up, and the flowers bloom un- 
der his hand. All this may aeem to 
be wasted, but it is not so in the eve 
of God. Not a drop of rain falls 'in 
the sandy desert or on the barren 
rock, however useless it may seem to 
be, thai ia not seen to be of value by 
God, and that is not designed lo ac- 
complish some important purpose 

27. To satisfy tkedesolate and -inagte 
ground, ^s if it lifted an imph " 



and waste ^/■oanti'; and to cauae 
the bud of the tender herb to 
spring forth? 

28 Hath the rain a father ? or 
who hath begotten the drops of 



God, and he ; 






and thirsty, and sad, and it appeals lo 
God, and he meets its wants, and 
salisfies it. 1i Or to cuKse the bud of 
the tender kerb to spring forth. In 
the desert. There God works alone. 
No man is there to cultivate the ex- 
tended wilds, and yet en unseen 
agency is going forward. The grass 
springs up ; the bud opens ; the leaf 
expands; the flowers breathe forth 
their fragrance as if they were under 
the moat careful cultivation. All 
this must be the work of God, since 
it cannot even be pretended tliat man 
is there to produce these effects. 
Perhaps one would be mote deeply 
impressed with a sense of the pros 
ence of God in the pathless desert, or 
on the boundless prairie, where no 
man is, than in the most splendid 
park, or the moat tastefully cultivated 
garden which man could make. In 
the one case, the hand of God alone 
is seen; in the other, we are eon 
stanlly admiring the skill of man. 

28. Hath the rain a father? That 
ia, it is produced by God and not by 

that he causes it, or can regard it as 
hia offspring. The idea is, that the 
production of rain is among the 
prooft of (he wisdom and agency o( 
Uod, and that it is caused in a way 
that demonstrates his own agency, 
not by any power of man ; and 

ition like that between a fatbor 
and a son. The rain is often appeal- 
ed loin this bock as something wboso 
cause man could not explain, and as 
demonstrating the wisdom and su- 
premacy of God. Among philoso- 
phic and contemplative minds it 
would early '■ * 



^arly escile inquiry, and give 
1 for v/onder. What caused 



When 



rched, | fell > How i 



e the n 
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wai it borne from place to place ? 
How was it made todeacend in drops, 
and why was it not poured down at 
once in floods ? Questions like these 
would early eicite inquiry, and we 
are not lo suppose that in tlie time of ^ 
Job science was so for advanced tliat 
they could be answered. See Notes 
onch.ixvi.8. Comp. ver, 37 of this 
chapter. The lawaof theproduclion 
of rain are now belter understood, 
but like all other Iowa discovered by 
science, (hey are adapted to elevate, 
not to diminish, our conceptions of 
(he wiadom of God. It may be of 

the passages in this book wliich refer 
to rain, as illustrating (he wisdom of 
God, to stale what is now the com- 
monly received theory of its cause. 
That theory is the one proposed by 
Dr. James Hulton, and first published 
in the Philosophical Transactions of 
Edinburgh, in 1784. In this theory 
it is supposed that the cause consists 
in the vapor thai is held dissolved in 
the air, and is based on this principle 
— that the capacity of the air for ioJd- 
ing tuater in a slate of vapor increases 
in a greattT ratio than its tempera- 
tare ; that is, that if there are two 
portions of air which would contain 
a. certain quantity of water in solution 
if both were heated in an equal de- 
gree, the capacity for holding water 
would be alike ; but if one of them 
be healed more than the other, the 
amount of water which it would hold 
in solution is not exactly in proportion 
to the heat applied, but increases 
much more rapidly than the heal. It 
will hold much more water when 
the temperature is raised than is pro- 
portionate to the amount of heat ap. 
ptied. From the experiments which 
were made by Saussure and others, it 
was fiiund that while the temperature 
of tliH air lises in arithmetical pro- 
gression, the dissolving power of the 
air increases nearly in geomelrieal 
progression ; that is, if the tempera- 
lure be represented by the figures 3, 
4, 6, 8, 10, &c., the capacity fcr hold- 
ing moisture will be nearly repre- 
sented by the figures 3, S, 16, "" "" 



&c. Rain is caused in the following 
When two portions of air 
" -nperature, and eoch 



of God 



of difierent 

saturated . , 

miied, ihe quantity of moisture in 
the air thus intermixed, in conse- 
quence of the decrease oftemperalure, 
will be greater than the air will con- 
lain in solution, and will be condens- 
ed in a cloud or precipitated to the 
earth. This law of nature was of 
course unknown (o Job, and is an 
arrangement which could have been 
formed only by the all-wise Author 
of nature. See Edin. Eneij. ^rt. Me- 
teorology, p. 181. f Or ic/ii So/A be- 
goUen the drops qf the dew 9 Who 
produced them — implying that 
LUsed only by the agency 
one among mortals could 
claim that he had caused the dew to 
fell. God appeals to the dew here, 
tlie causes of which were then un- 
known, as an ovideneeof his wisdom 
and supremncy. Dew is mobture 
condensed from the atmosphere, end 
that settles on the earth. It usually 
falls in clear and calm nights, and is 
cusdb dt' fb mp 

ra h n wh h 1 



ure will form on tbe outside of a 
tumbler or pitcher that is filled with 
water. The coldness of the vessel 
containing the water condenses tbe 
moisture thai was suspended in the 
surrounding atmosphere. The eold, 
therefore, which accompanies dew, 
precedesinsteadof followingit. The 
reason why the surface of the earth 
becomes cooler than the surrounding 
Bttnosphere at night, so as to form 
dew, has been a subject of considera- 
ble inquiry. The theory of Dr. Wells, 
which is now commonly adopted, is, 
that the earth is continually rodiating 
its heal to the high and colder regions 
of the atmosphere ; (hat in the day- 
time the effects of tliis radiation ar« 
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29 Out ot 1 o e omb cirae | 
the ice and tl e 1 ay frost " of 
heave ho hath e dered it 1 

30 The ate a e hid as with I 

a ch. 37, 1(1. 1 Uka 



not sensible. 

tecbalauced by the greater inHu; 



Lt from the direct influence of tlie 
EUD ; but that duiiug the night, when 
ttie counteracting cause is removed, 
these effects become sensible, and 
produce the reduction of temperature 
wliich GBUseadew. The surface of the 
earth becomes cool by the heat which 
is radiated to ibe upper regions of the 
utinoaphere, and trie moisture in the 
air adjacent to the surfhce of the earth 
is condensed. This occurs only in a 
clear and calm night. When Ihe sky 
is cloudy, the clouds operate aa a 
screen, and the radiation of the heat 
to the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere is prevented, and the surface 
of the earth nnd the surrounding at- 
mosphere are kept at the same tem- 
perature. See the Edin. Ency., Art. 
XeteoTology, pp. 135-188. Of course, 
these laws were unknown to Job, but 
now that they are known to us, they 
constitute not less properly a proof of 
the vrisdom of God. 

29. Out of whose toomb came 
icB? That is, wlio has caused 
produced it ? The idea is, thai 



: propagated. IF Atid the 
h^ry frost of heaven. Which seems 
to fail from heaven. The sense is, 
that it is caused wholly by God. See 
Notes, ch. ■■ -" 



. The « 



■e kid a. 



The solid 
upon Ihem, wholly concealing them 
ftom view. II ^nd the face ttflhe deep 
isfroxen. Marg. taktn. The idea is, 
they seem to lake hold of one ano- 
ther (fllSbn;) ; they hold together, 
or cohere. The formation of ice is 
thus appealed to as a proof of the 
wisdom of God, and as a thing which 
Job could not expliiin. No man could 



a stone, and the face of the deep 

31 Canst thou bind the sweet 
influences of '' Pleiades, ' or loose 
the bands of 'Orion? 



produce this effect; nor could Job 
explain how it was done. 

31. Canst tltoii bind the smeet injlu 
ences of Pleiades ? The seven stars. 
On the meaning of the word used here 
(nai3, kimdh), see Notes on ch. i^i. 9 
In regard to the meaning of the word 
rendered smeet injltteaces, there has 
been considerable variety ofinterpre- 
tation. TheLXX lioder it, "Dost 
thou understand the band (diofihv) 



ird 



of Pleiades ?" The Hebrew 
(n'iS'TSa) is naturally derived from 
word signifying pleasures, or delights 
(n?'?i from T]5, to be soil, or pliant ; 
to enjoy pleasure or delight ; hence 
the word Eden), and then it would 
mean, as in our translation, the de- 
lightful inluencea of the Pleiades ; or 
the influences supposed to be produ- 
ced by this conatellalion in imparting 
happiness, particularly the pleasures 
enjoyed in Ihe springtime, when (hat 
constellation makes its appearance. 
But Gesenius supposes that the word 
is derived from IJS, Aitddh, to bind, 
and that it is used by transposition 
for riT^I^T??, mddnaddoth. It would 
then refer to the 'bands of Pleiades,' 
and the question would be whether 
Job had created the band which 
united the stars composing that con 
stetlatiott In so close union ; whether 
he had bound ibem together in a 
cluster or bundle. This idea la adopt- 
ed by Rosen niU Her, Urabreit, and 
Noyes. Herder renders it, " (he bril- 
liant Pleiades." The word 'bands' 
applied to the Pleiades is not unfre- 
queotly used in Persian poetry. They 
"■"-'■ "loken of as a band or oma- 
■r the forehead — or compared 
headband made up of dia- 
•t pearls. Thus Sadi, in bis 
1, p. 23, (Amsterdam, 1651), 
speaking of a garden, says, " The 
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32 Canst thou briog forth canst thou 'guide Arcturus with 
Mazzaroth in his season? or his sons? 



eralds, and the bands of Pleindes ap- 
pear upon the boi«ha of Ihe trees," 
So Ilaliz, another PersiBn poet, says, 
ill one of his odea, "Over ihy songs 
[leaven has strewed the bands of the 
PleiadsH as a seal of immortahty," 
The Green] andera call the Pleiad ea 
killuktursel, a name given to Ihem 
because they appear to be bound 
together. Egede's Aceount of the 
Greenland Mission, p. 57. See Ro- 
senmaller, Aite u. neue Moreealand, 
No. 768. There seeras, however, no 
good reason for departing from the 
usual meaning of the word, and then 
the reference wiil be to the time when 
the Pleiades or the seven stars make 
their appearance — the season of 
spring. Then the winter disappears; 
the streams are unlocked ; Ihe earth 
is covered with grass and flowers ; 
the air is sweet and balmy ; and a 
happy inQuence seems to set in upon 
the world. There may be some allu- 
sion here to the influence which the 
stars were supposed to exert over the 
seasons and the affairs of this world, 
but it ia not necessary to suppose this. 
All that ie required in the interpreta- 
tion of the passage is, that Iheappear- 
»nce of certain constelialions was 
connected with certain changes in the 
seasons ; as with spring, summer, or 
winter. It was not unnatural to infer 
from that lacl, that the constelialions 
exerted an influence in causing those 
changes, and hence arose the pretend- 
ed science of astrology. But there is 
no necessary connection between the 
two. The Pleiades appear in the 
spring, and seem to lead on that joy- 
ous season. These stars, so closely 
set together, seem to be bound to one 
another in a sisterly union (Herder), 
and thus joyously usher in the spring. 
God asks Job whether he were the 
author of that band, and had thus uni- 
ted them for the purpose of ushering 
in happy influences on the world, 17 
Or loos', the bands of Orion. In re- 



gard to this con ate nation, see Notes 
on ch. ii. 9, The word bands here 
has been supposed to refer to the gir- 
dle with which it is visually repre- 
aented. Orion is here described as a 
man girded for action, and is the pio- 
neer of winter. It made its appear- 
ance early in the winter, and was 
regarded as the precursor of storms 
and tempests. See the quota.lions in 
the Notes on ch. ii. t). Thus appear- 
ing irf the autumn, this constellation 
seems to lead on (he winter. It 
comes with strength. It spreads its 
influence over the air, the earth, the 
waters, and binds every thing at its 
pleasure. God here i»ks Job whether 
fle had power to disarm this giant; to 
unloose his girdle ; to diveat him of 
strenclh ; to control the seasons .' 
Had he power over summer and win- 
ter, ao as to cause them to go or come 
at his bidding, and to control all those 
laws which produced them .' 

32. Canat Ihon triTtg forth Mazza- 
roth in hie season^ Marg. " (Ae 
ttoehe signs;" that is, the twelve 
signs of theZodiac. There hasbeen 
much diversity of opinion about the 
meaning of this word. It occurs no- 
where Mse in the Scriptures, and at 
course it is not easy to determine its 
signification. The LXX retain the 
word /laiai'Q&O; without attempting 
to translate it. Jerome renders it, 
iM^feram — Lucifer, the moming- 
rtar. The Chaldee, K;^™ ■'^BHi — 
the constellations of the planets. Cov- 
erdale, " the morning-atar ;" and so 
Luther rendera it. RoaenmOller, 
signa ce/estia—thc celestial signs, and 
so Herder, Umbreif, GeseniuB, and 
Noyea, "-the Zodiac." Gesenius re 
gards the word riiija — mazzaroth, 
as the same as ^'^^J^ —mazsaloth, 
properly lodgings, inns; and hence 
the lodgtt^s of tiie sun, or the places 
or houses in which he appears in the 
heavens, and thus as meaning (he 
signs in Iho Zodiac. Most of (he 
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33 Knowest thou the ordi- set the dominion thereof in tlie 
nances ° of heaven ? canst thou earth I 



meaning of (he word, ihe only safe 
way is to retain the original, as is 
done in our common version. 1 do 
not see how It is possible to deter- 
mine its meaning with certainty, and 
probably it is lo be regarded as B 
name given to some constoHatinn or 
cluster of stars supposed lo exert an 
inflnencB over tlie seaBons, or con- 
DBcEed with some change in the 

ralely understand. IT Or canst tlwv 
gni^ ATCtitms? On the constella- 
tion "Arcturus" (^•)'S—aish), see 
Notes on ch. ix. 9. The word ren- 
dered "guide" in the text, is in the 
margin "guide them." The Hebrew. 
is, " and aish npon [or near — '?] her 
sons, canst thou lead them P" Her- 
der and Umbreit render it, " And 
lead forth the Bear witli her young," 
orlier children. The reference is lo 
the constellation Arcturua, or Ursa 
Major in the northern sky. The 
" sons" referred to are the stars that 
accompany it, probably the stars that 
are now called the " tail of the bear.' ' 
VmhTtit. Another interpretation is 
suggested by Herder, which is thsl 
this constellation is represented as a 
nightly wanderer — a mother, who is 
seeking her lost children, the stars, 
that ore no longer visible, and that 
thus revolves around the heavens. 
But the probable reference is to the 
constellation conducted round and 
round the pole as by some unseen 
hand, tike a mother with her child- 
ren, and the question is, whetlier Job 
had skill and power to do this .' God 
appeals to it as a inanifestatton of 
his majesty and power, and as far 
above the skill of man. Who ever 
looked upon that beautifnl constella- 
tion and marked its regular revolu- 
tions, without feeling that its position 



e such as God 
ily could produce? 
33. KtimBest thou the ordinances of 
heavtn ? The laws or statutes by 
which the motions of the heavenly 
bodies are governed. These were 
wholly unknown in the time of Job, 
and the discovery of some of those 
laws — for only a few of them are yet 
known — was reserved to be the glory 
of the modern system of astronomy. 
The sugges.'on of the great principles 
of the system gave immortality to 
the name Copernicus; and the dis- 
covery of those laws in modern 
times has conferred immortality on 
the names of Brah^, Kepler, and 
Newton. The laws which control 
the heavenly bodies are the most 
sublime that are known to man, and 
have done more to impress the human 
mind with a sense of^lhe majesty of 
God than any other discoveries made 
in the material universe. Of course, 
all those laws were known to God 
himself, and he appeals to them in 
proof of his greatness and majesty. 
The grand and beautiful movements 
of the heavenly bodies in the time of 
Job were fitted to produce admira- 
tion; and one ofthe chief delights of 
those that dwelt under the splendor 
of an Oriental sky was to contem- 
plate those movements, and to give 
names to those moving lights. Tiie 
discoveries of science have enlarged 
the conceptions of man in regard to 
the starry heavens far towards im- 
mensity ; have shown that these 
twinkling lights are vast worlds and 
systems, and at the same time hav« 
so disclosed the laws by which they 
are governed as to promote, whore 
the heart is right, intelligent piety, 
and elevate the mind to more glorious 
views of the Creator. IT Canst ihmi 
set the deminion thereof in the earth f 
That is, ' dost thou assign the domin 
ion of the heavens over the eiu'lh ?'. 
The reference is, undoubtedly, to the 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



2:11 



34 Canst thou lin up thy 1 
» the clouda, that abundance of 
waters may cover thee ? 

y5 Canst thou Bend lightnings, 

1 Belietdui- n Fs.Sl. 



infliience of Ihe heavenly bodies 
upon sublunary objects. The eiuct 
entent of that cannot be supposed to 
have bean known in tlie daysof Job, 
and it is probable that much more waa 
ascribed to the influence of the stars 
on human affairs than the truth would 
justify. Nor ia its extent now known. 
It ia known that the moon has an in- 
fluence over the tides of the ocean ; it 
may ha that it has lo some extent over 
the weather; and it ia not iutpossiale 
that the other heavenly bodies may 
have some eti'ect on the changes ob- 
Berved in the earth which is not un- 
derstood. Whatever it is, it was and 
is all known to God, s.nd the idea 
here is, that it was a proof of his im 
mense superiority over man. 

34. Camt thea lift up thi/ voice fi 
the ctondsj that aJiundance of vjater. 
Toaij covfr thee ? That is, canst thoi 
command the clouds so that they 
shall send down abundant i ' ' 

uillier supposes that there i 



alius 



< Ihe i 



which were pretended to be practised 

by the Magi, by which they claimed 

the power of producing 

sure. Comp. Jer. liv. 

there any among the vanities of the 

Gentiles [the idols (hat they wot- 

thou he, O Lord our God?'' The 
idea is, that it is God only who can 
cause rain, and that the control of the 
clouda from which rain descends h 
wholly beyond the reach of man. 

35. Canst tha-a send liglUnings? 
That ia, lightning is wholly under 
the control of God. So it is now ; 
lor after alt that man has done to 
discover its laws, and to guard 
against it, yet still man has made no 
advances towards a power to wield 
' t it possible that hi 



should. It it 
the u 



:e of the 



e that is always l 



Bgencn 



that they may go, and say unto 
thee, ' Here we are ? 

36 Who liath put wisdom in 
the inward " pans 1 or who hath 
given understanding to the heart? 



der the divine direction, mid how- 
ever much man may subsidize io his 
purposes wind, and water, and steam, 
and air, yet there can be no prospect 
that the forked lightning can be 
seized by human hands and directed 
by human skill to purposes of utility 
or destruction among men. Comp. 
Notes on ch. ixxvi. 31-33. IT ^nd 
say unto tlue. Here tee are. Marg. 
Behold fis. That is, we are at your 
disposal. This language is derived 
from the condition of servants pre- 
senting themselves at the call of their 
masters, and saying that they stood 
ready to obeytheir commands, Comp. 
ISam. iii.4, 6, 9. Isa. vi. 8. 

36. Who hathptil misdam in the in- 
ward parts f There is great variety 
in the interpretation of this passage. 
Jerome renders it, Quia posuit in ' 
vigceribus hominis sapientiam f Vet 
quis dedit gallo intelligentiam ? 
" Who hath put wisdom in the inner 
parts of man ? Or who has given to 
the cock intelligence?" The LXX 
as strangely, "Who hath given to 
women skill in weaving, and a know 
ledge of the art of embroidering?" 
One of the Targums renders it, 
" Who has given to the woodcock 
inleltigence that he should praise hia 
ttfaater?" Herder renders it, 
" Who give undera landing M Ihe flying clouds ; 

Umbreil, 

Who jnve undaBlanding to OiB Umaof lbs 

Schultens and RoaenmOller explain it 
of the various phenomena that appear 
sky — as lightning, thunder, 
■ic lights, &c. So Prof I.ee 
eiplatna the words as referring to the 
' tempest' end the ' thunder-storm.' 
According to that interpretation, the 
is, that these phenomena appear 
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mber the ' stay the bottles of heaven, 






tellite 



Thare is proof of plan and 
thflir arrangement and ci 
and they show that it is not by chance 
thai they are directed. One reason 
aesigned for this interpretation is, 
Ihat it accords with tlie connaction. 
The course of the argument, it ia re- 
marked, relates to tlie various plie- 
nomena that appear in the sliv — to 
the lightnings, tempests, anii clouds. 
It is unnatural to suppose that a re- 
mark would be interposed here re- 
specting the intellectual endowments 
of man, when the appeal to the 
clouds ia again (ver. 37) immediately 
resumed. There can be no doubt Ibat 
there ia miich weight in this observa- 
tion, and that the connection de- 
mands this interpretation, Aud that it 
should be adopted if the words which 
are used will admit of it. The only- 
difficulty relates to the words render- 
ed "inward parte," and "heart." 
The former of these (n'tHB) accord- 
ing to the Hebrew interpreters, is de- 
rived ftom n^B — tiuikh, to cover 
over, to spread, to besm 
hence given to the vej 
covered with fat. It oc 
this place, and in Ps. li. 
thou desirest truth in the imoard 
parts," where itTindoubtedl' 
to the seat of the affections or thoughls 
in man. The verb is often used at 
meaning to daub, overlay, or plaster, 
as in Lev. xiv. 43, Ezek. sxii. 23. 
xiii. 13, 14 SchulienB, I^e, Urn- 
breit, and others, have recourse in the 
explanation to the use of the Arabic 
word of the same letters with the 
Hebrew, meaning to tpander, to make 
a randfrm shot, &.C., and thence apply 
it lo lightning, and to meteors. Um- 
breit supposes that there is allusion to 
the prevalent opinion in the East that 
the clouds and the phenomena of the 
air could be regarded as furnishing 
prophetic indications of what was to 
occur; or to the custom of predicting 
future events by the aspects of ■' 



, because 



sky. It is a sufficient objection to 
this, however, that it cannot be sup- 
posed tliat the Almighty would lend 
his sanction to this opinion by appeal- 
ing to it as if it were so. After all 
that has been written on the passage, 
and all the force of the difficulty 
which is urged, 1 do not see evidence 
that we are to depart from the com- 
mon interpretation, to wit, tiiat God 
means to appeal to the fact that he 
has tndowed man with intelligenee 
as a proof of his greatness and suprem- 
acy. The connection is, indeed, not 
very apparent. It may be, however, 
as Noyes suggeste, that the reference 
is to (he mind of Job in particular, 
and to the intelligence with which ha 
was able lo perceive, and in some mea- 
sure to comprehend, these various 
phenomena. The connection may be 
something like this : ' Look to the 
heavens, and contemplata these won- 
ders. Explain them, ifpossible ; and 



then 



1 that h 



dowed the mind of man that it earn 
trace in them such pioofe of the wis- 
dom and powerofthe Almighty. The 
phenomena themselves, and the capa- 
city to contemplate them, and to be 
instructed by them, are alike demon- 
strations of the supremacy of the 
Most High.' U Understanding to the 
heart. To the mind. The common 
word to denote heart — 3^ is not used 
here, but a word psi^ from HSiU) 
meaning to look, at, to view; and 
hence denoting the mind ; the intelli- 
gent soul. Qesenias. 

37. IFko can number the elands? 
The word here rendered clouds 
(tS^pnUi), is applied to tiia clouds as 
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CHAPTER XXXVIU. 
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38 When the dust 'groweth 
into hardness, and the clods 
cleave fast together t 

39 Wilt thou hunt the prey 



genns to do il ? II Or who can alai 
the bottles of heaven ? Mnrg. as ii 
Heb. cause to lie down. The cloud: 
are here compared with bottlee, as if 
(Iiey held the water in llie same 
niauner. Comp. Notes on ch. ixvi. 
8. The word rendered "stay" in 
the text, and in the margin " cauae to 
lie down," ia rendered hy Umbreil, 
"pour out," from an Arabic signifiea- 
tion of the word. Geseniua aupposea 
that the meaning to "pour out' is 
doriTed from the idea of" causing to 
lie down," from the fact that a bottle 
or vessel was made to lie down or 
was inclined to one side when its 
contents were poured out. Thia es- 
planation seems probable, though 
there ia no other place in the Hebrew 
where the word is used in this signi- 
fication. The sense of pouring out 
agrees well with the connection. 

38. When the dust groweth into 
hardness. Marg. "is poured, or, is 
turned into mire." The words here 
used relate often to metals, and to the 
act of pouring them out when i\iaed, 
for the purpose of caaling. The 

S roper idea here is, ' when the dust 
owe into a molten mass;' that is, 
when wet with rain it ilows together 
and becomes hard. The aense ia, 
that the rain operates on the clay as 
heat does on metals, and that when it 
ia dissolved it flows together snd (bus 
becomes a solid mass. The object is 
to compare the effect of rain with the 
uaual effect in castinf metsls. 1 ^nd 
the clods cleave fatl together. That is, 
they are run logetlier by the rain. 
They form one massof Iho same con- 
sistency, and then are baked hard by 
the sun. 

39. Wilt thou hunt the prey for the 
lion? The appeal here is to the in- 
stincts with which God baa endowed 
animals, and to the fact thai he had 






forthe'hon? or fill the 
tile of the young Ii 

40 When they couch in thdr 
dens, and abide in the corert to 



so made them that they would secure 
their own food. He asks Job whether 
he would undertake to do what the 
lion did by instinct in finding his 
food, and by his power and skill in 
seizing his prey. There was a wise 
adaptation of the lion for ihi^ purpose 
which man could neither originate 
nor explain, f Orf.il the appetite of 
the young lions. Marg, as in Heb. 
life. The. word life ia here used for 
hunger, as the appetite is ueceasarily 
connected with the preservation of 
life. The meaning here ia,'Wouldst 
thou undertake to aupply bis wants ? 
It ia done by laws, and in a man- 
ner which thou canst not explain. 
There are in the arrangement by 
which it is accomplished marks of 
wisdom which far surpass, the skill of 
man to originate, and the instinct and 
power by which it is done are proof 
of the supremacy of the Most High.' 
No one can study the subject of the 
instincts of animals, or become in 
the least acquainted with Natural 
History, without finding every where 
traces of the wisdom and goodness of 
God. 

40, When they couch in their dens. 
For the purpose of springing upon 
their prey. IT And alnde in "— * 






nself ii 



IS prey. 



He 



jr crouch- 



thicket 
es upon the ground so aa not to be 
seen, and then aprlngs suddenly upon 
his victim. The common method of 
the lion in takln g his prey is toapring 
or throw himself upon it from the 
place of hia ambush, with one vast 
bound, and to inflict the mortal blow 
with one stroke of his paw. If he 
misses his aim, however, ho seldom 
attempts another spring at the same 
object, but deliberately returns to the 
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41 Who provideth for Ihe ra- ones cry uoto God, they wanoet 
ven ' his food 1 when his young for lack of meat. 



thickel in which he IKj in ot 
meat. See the habits of tlie 1 
lustraled in the Edin. Ency 
Maxology. 

41. WkopromdetkforiheTa: 
foodf The same thought is 6] 



s. cjLlvii. 9, 



ihick Cl; 



Comp. Matth. vi. 26. 3eheutzer (in 
loc) suggests chat the reason why the 
ravai is specified here ratJier than 
other fowls is, that it ia an offensire 
hird, and that God means to state 
that no object, however regarded by 
man, is beneath his notice. He care- 
lb lly providea for the wants of aiJ hie 



this condition, being unable (o obtain 
(bod by their own exertions, they 
make H crouking noise, and God la 
said to hear it, and to supply their 
wan Is. JVoyes, There are varioue 
opinions expressed in regard to thia 
subject by the Rabbinical writers, and 
by the ancients generally. Eabbi 
Elieier fcap. ai) saya that, " When 
the old ravens see the young coming 
into the world which are not black, 
they regard them as the offspring of 
serpents, and flee away from them, 
and God lakes care of them." Rabbi 
Solomon says that ill this condition 
they are nourished by the flies and 
worms tliat are generated in their 



nests, and the same opinion was held 
hy (he Arabian writers, Haritius, 
Alkuazin, and Damir. Among the 
fathers of the church, Chrysoslom, 
Oljmpiodorua, Gregory, and Isidorus, 
suppoaed that [hey were nurtured hy 
dew descending from heaven. Pliny 
(Lib. I. 0. 1-2) saya, that the old 
ravens expel the strongest of their 
young from the neat, and compel 
them to fly. This is the time, ac- 
cording to many of the older com- 
mentators, when the young raveni 
are represented as calling upon God 
for food. See Scheutzer, Physif " 
Sacra, in loc, and Bochart, Hiero 



I do I 



It km 



fthal 



there is now supposed to be sufficient 
evidence to substantiate this tkct in 
regard to the manner in which the 
ravens treat their young, and all the 
circumstances of the place before us 
will be met by the supposition that 
young birds seem to call upon God, 
and thai he supplies their wants. 
The laat three verses in this chapter 
should not have been separiiled from 
the following. The appeal in tills is 
to the animal creation, and this is 
continued through the whole of the 
next chapter. The proper place for 
the division would have been al the 
close of verse 38, where the argument 
from the great laws of the material 

mences an appeal to his works of a 
higher order — the region of instinct 
and appetites, where creatures are 
governed by other than mere physical 
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rock bring forth 1 or canst tlioq, 
mark when the hinds ° do cake ? 



ts h 



n tht 



dwellings and observalioti of : 
and the meaning is, (hat there were 
many facts in regard to such points of 
Natural Hislorj which Job cMiuld nol 
e^iplain, God knew all their in- 
stincts and habits, and on the inac- 
cesgibie cliffs, in the deep dell, in the 
dark forest, he was with them, and 
thcywere the objectsofhis care. He 
not only. regarded the condition of 
the domestic animals that had been 

where man perhapsmi/rSe be disposed 
to claim that they owed much of 
tliejr comfort to kia care, but lie re- 






garded also the wild, wander 
of (he mountain, whi 

could be advanced. Theprov- 
e of God is over thsm ; and in 
(he periods of their llTes when they 

solicitous "about his flocks and herds, 

theit God is present, and his care is 

seen in their preservation. The par- 

lioulir point in the inquiry iiere is, ' 

not in regard to the time when these 

animals produced their young oi 

period of their gestation, which m 

probably be known, but ii 

the attention and care whicTi was 

needful for them when they were so 

removed frora the observance ot 

n, and had no human aid. The 

'ildgoat of the rook" here referred 

is, doubtless, the Ibex, or mouii- 

I goat, that has its dwellings among 

rocks, or in stony placej, Ttia 

Hebrew term ig bs-^ —,jdsl, or <jaal, 



h might 



nis'. 



^,ML 
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2 Canst tliou number the 
monllis that they fulfil ? or 
knowesC thou the time when 
they bring forth? 



They liad (heir 
rocka of inoun 
" The high hills are a refuge for the 
wild goats. Heb. " For Ihe goats of 
the rocks^'— B"»!'D C^S"" . So in I 
Sara. xxiv. 2. [5.] " Saul went lo 
seek David and hia men upon the 
recks of the wild goats;" that is, 
where were the wild goats — C'^S'Jh. 
For 1 description of ttte ioi7<J font, see 
Bochart, Hieroz. P. i. Lib. iii. c. xxiii. 
The animal here referred to is, doubt- 
less, the same which Burckhaidt saw 
on the summit of Mount St. Catharine, 
itdjaceDl to Mount Sinai, and which 
he thus describes in his Travels in 
Syria, p. 571 : " As we approached 
the summit of the mountain (St. 
Catharine, adjacent to Mount Sinai), 
we saw at a distance a small flock 
of mountain goats feeding among the 
rocks. One of our Arabs lefl us, and 
by a widely circuitous route endeav- 
ored to get to the leeward of them, 
and near enough to fire at them. He 
enjoined us to remain in sight of 



and It 






d nearly readied 
a favorable spot bahiud a rock, wlien 
the goats suddenly look tofiighl. They 
confd not have seen the Arab, but the 
wind changed, and thus they smelt 
him. The chaseof Ihe beden,as the 
'wild goat is called, resembles that of 
the chamois of the Alps, and requires 
as much enterprise and paUence. 
The Arabs make long circuits to sur- 
prise them, and endeavor to come 
upon (hem early in the morning, 
when they feed. The goats have a 
leader, who keeps watch, and on any 
suspicious smell, sound, or object, 
makes a noise, which is a signal to 
the flock to make their escape. They 
have much decreased of late, if we 
may believe the Arabs ; who say that 
fifty years ago, if a stranger came to 
n tent, and the owner of it had no 
sheep to kill, he took his gun and 



3 They bow ihemselvds, they 
bring forth their young ones 
they cast out their si 



I had three or fbur of them brought 
to me at the convent, which I bought 
at three-fourthsofadollareach. The 
tlesh is excellent, and has nearly (he 
same flavor as that of (he deer. The 
Bedouins make water bags of their 
skins, and rings of their horns, which 
(hey wear on their thumbs. Whan 
the beden is met with in the plains, 
the dogs of the hunters easily catch 
him ; but they cannot come up with 
him among the rocks, where he can 
moie leaps of twenty feet." IT Or 
canst thou mark tchea the hinds do 
caht? The reference here ia to the 
special care and protection of God 
manifested for them. The mean- 
Ing is, that this animal seems to he 
always timid and apprehansive of 
danger, and that there is special 
care bestowed upon an animal so de- 
fenceless in enabling it to rear its 
young. The word kinds denotes 
the deer, the fkwn, tlie most timid 
and defencalese, perhaps, of all ani- 

2. Canst thou ntimicT the montha, 
&c. That is, as they wander iu Ihe 
wilderness, as thev live in inac- 
cessible crags and cliffs of the rocks, 
il is impossible for man to be ac- 
quainted with their habits as lie can 
with those of the domestic animals. 

3. ThfybowtkcTaselves. Literally, 
they cur»e or bend themselves; tliat 
is, they draw their limbs together, t 
T7icycasl out their sottoibs. Tbat is, 
they cast forth the offspring of their 
pains, or the young which cause their 
pains. The idea seems to be, that 
they do this without any of the care 
and attention which shepherds are 
obliged to show to their flocks at 
such seasons. They do it when God 
only guards them ; when they are in 
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4 Their young onea ari 
good liking, ihey grow up with 
corn ; they go forth, and re 
not unto (hem. 



the wilderness or on the rocks fer 
away from the abodes of man. 
loading thought in all lliis seem 
be, that the tender care of God 

OTBr hia creaturea, in the moat p 

OHs and delicate state, and that alJ 
this was exerotseJ where man could 
have no access to them, and could 
not even observe them. 

4, ThdT young ones are in good 
Wdtig. Heb. " they ate fat ;" and 
hence it means that they are strong 
and robust. II Theg grou> «p Tailh 
coTK. Herder, Gesenius, Noyea, 
Umbreit, and RoaenmDlter render 
this," in the wilderneas," or " field." 
The proper and usual meaning oC 
(he -word here used p?) ja com, or 
grain 1 bul in Chaldee it haa the 
sense of open fields, or cauntri/. The 
same idea ia found in (he Arabic, and 
this sense seems to be required by 
the oonaeotion. The idea is not that 
they are nurtured with grain, which 
would reouire the care of man, but 
that that they are nurtured under the 
direct eye of God fer away from 
human dweltinga, and even when 
they go away from their dam and re- 
turn no more to the place of their 
birth. This is one of the instances, 
therefore, in which the connection 
seems to require us to adopt a signi- 
fication that does not elsewhere oc- 
cur in the Hebrew, but which is 
found in the cognate languages. H 
They go forth, and rettirrt not a»u> 
them. God guarda and preserves 
them, even when they wander away 
from their dam, and are left helpless. 
Many of the young of animals require 
long attention from man, many arc 
kept for a considerable period by the 
aide of the mother, bul the idea here 
seems to be, that the young of the 
wi Id goat and of the fawn are thrown 
early on the providence of God, and 
are protected by hi 



5 Who hath sent out the wild 
ass " free ? or who hath loo.sed 
the bands of the wild ass? 



because there are no others that are 
eiposed to BO many dangers in their 
early life. " Every creature then ia 
a formidable enemy. The eagle, the 
Iktcon, the osprey,the wolf, the dog, 
and all the rapacious animals of the 
cat kind, are in continual employ- 
ment to find out their retreat. But 
what is more unnatural still, the 
stag himself is a professed enemy, 
and she [the hind] is obliged to use 
all her arts to conceal her young ftom 
him, as li-oin the most dangerous of 
her pursuers," Goldsmith's }f at. His. 
5. Who halk sent out the wil^ ass 
free f For a description of the wild 
ass, see Notes on ch. xi. 13. On the 
meaning of the word rendered free 
{■'ilian), see Nolea on Isa. IviJi. 6. 
These animals commonly "inlnhil 
■-y and mountainous parts of the 



J of F 



are migratory, and arrivi 
troops to feed, during the summer, on 
the tracts to the north and east of (he 
aeaof Aral. About autumn they col- 
lect in herds of hundreds, and even 
thousands, and direct their course 
southward towards India to enjoy a 
warm retreat during winter. But 
they more usually retire to Persia, 
where tbey are found in the moun- 
*-ins of Casbin ; and where part of 
tnem remain during the whole year. 
They are also said to penetrate to 
the southern parts of India, to the 
mountains of Malabar and Golconda. 
These animals ware anciently found 
in Palestine, Syria, Arabia Deaerta, 
Mesopotamia, Phrygia, andLycaonia, 
but they rarely occur in those regions 
at tlte present time, and seem to be 
almost entirely confined to Tarlary, 
some parts of Persia and India, and 
Africa. Their manners resemble 
those of the wild horse. They as- 
semble in troops under Ihe conduct o 
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6 Whose "house I have made 
the wilderness, and the ' barren 
land his dwellings. 



D leader or sentinel ; and are ei- 
Iremely shy and vigilant. The J 
will, however, stop iu the midst of 
their course, and even sufler the ap- 
proach of man for an instant, and 
tlipn dart otF with (he utmost rapidity. 
They hove been at all limes cele- 
brated for their swiftness. Their 
voice resembles that of the common 
asd, but is shriller." Rab. Calmet. 
The Onager or wild ass is doubtless 
"the parent slock from which we 
have derived the useful domestic ani- 
mal, which seems to have degenerat- 
ed the ikrther it has been removed 
tkitn its parent seat in Central Asia. 
It ia greatly distinguished in spirit 
and grace of Ibrm from the domestic 
ass. It is taller and more dignified ; 
it holds the head higher^Brid the legs 
are more elegantly shaped. Even 
Ihe head, though large in proportion 
lo the body, lias a finer appearance, 
fVora the forehead being more arched ; 
the necii by which it is suatained is 
much longer, and has a more grace- 
fiil bend. It has a sliort mane of dark 
and woolly hair; and a stripe of dark 
bushy hair also runs along Che ridge 
of (he back from the mane to the lail. 
TIjf hair of the body is of a silver 
gray, inclining to fiaien color in 
some parts, and white under the 
belly. The hair is soft and silken, 
similar in texture to thalofthe camel." 
put. Bible. It is of this animal, so 
different in spirit, energy, agility, and 
■appearance, from the domestic ani- 
mal of that name, that we must think 
in order to understand this passage. 
We must think of them fleet as (Tie 
wind, untamed and unbroken, wan- 
dering over vast plains in groups and 
herds, assembled by thousands under 
a leader or guide, and bounding off 
with uncontrollable rapidity on the 
approach of man, if we would feel 
the force of the appeal which is here 
made, God asks of Job whether he 



7 He scorneth the muhitudt 
of the city, neither regardeth ht 
the crying of the 'driver, 

2 aacUr, c. 3. IS. 



— whocouldnolevensubdueandtamt 
this wild creature — had ordained tht 
laws of its freedom ; had held it as i 
captive, and (hen set it at liberty li 
Biult over boundless plains in its con 
scious independence. The idea 
that it was one of the creatures 
God, under no laws but such as 
had been pleased to impose upon 



of 



bands Iff the idld asa? As if he nad 
been once a captive, and then set 
free. The illustration is derived 
from the feeling which attends a re- 
storation to liberty. The freedom of 
this animal seems to be as productive 
of eibilaration as if it had been a 
prisoner or slave, and had been sud- 
denly emancipated. 

6. Whose house I have made. God 
had appointed its home in the desert. 
IT v*?uJ the barren Uind his dwellings. 
Marg. as in Heb. sail places. Such 
places were usually barren. Ps. cvii. 
§4, "Ue turneth a fruitful land into 
baT^tnness." Heb. saltness. Thus 
Virgil, Geor. ii. 238-240, 



Conip. Pliny, Nat. His. 31. 7, Deut. 

7. Ht scorneth the multitude of the 
city. That is, he sets all this at de- 
fiance; he is not intimidated by it. 
He finds his home far away from the 
city in the wild freedom of the wil- 
derness. IT J^rilher regardeth he ihe 
crying of tlie driver. Marg. exactor. 
The Hebrew word properly means a 
collector of taxes or revenue, and 
hence an oppressor, and adriver of cat- 
lie. The allusion here is to a driver, 

subject to restraint, but enjoys Ihe 
most unlimited freedom 
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8 The range of the mountains 
M his pasture, and he searcheth 
after every green thing. 
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Pallas 



who 
1 of the 



has given a full deaoripli 
habits of the Onager, or v/na 
HlBles, that it eapeeially iovea di 
late hilU as its abode. Acts of (kt 
Society of Scitnces of FetcTsburs, for 
the year 1777, 

9. Ifill Ike ujiieoiii be willing to 
serve thee? In the previous part of 
the Brgument, God had appealed Co 
the lion, the raven, the goats of tlie 
lock, the hind, and thi 






I, that. 



n the 



Is of 



class of the 
tion in proof of bis own 
md power, and lays the 
the great strength and in 
(ence of (he animal, and 
that man had not been 
!Ct his great strength to 
-"-■'■■■itlry. InrCBard 



the indepem 
in the fact 
able to sabject 
the purposes of h 
to the animal hi 
has been great diversity of opinion 
among interpreters, nor is there as 
yet any one prevailing sentiment. 
Jerome renders it rhinoceros ; Ihe 
I.XX, jiornxisibn;, the unicorn ; the 
Chaldee and the Syriac retain the 
Hebrew word ; Gaeenius, Herder, 
Umbreit, and Noyes, render it the 
buffalo; Schultena, alticoment; Lu- 
ther and Coverdale, the ttnicora; 
Rosenmflller, tht oayx, a large and 
fierea species of the antelope ; Cal- 
mot supposes that the rhinoceros is 
intended ; and Prof. Robinson, in an 
extended appendage to the arlicla of 
Calmet (art. Unicorn), baa endeav- 
ored to show that the wild buffalo is 
intended. Borh ait, also, in n long 



9 Will the I 

ng to serve thee, or abide bj- thy 
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IS that a 



is of ai 



lope is referred to, the rim of tbo 
Arabs. De Wette (Com. on Ps. xiii. 
22), accords wilb the opinion of Go- 
senius, Robinson, and others, (hat (he 
animal referred to is the buffalo of 
the Eastern conlinent, the bos buba- 
lus of Linnffius, an animal which dif- 
fers from the American buifalo only 
in the shape of the horns and the ab- 
sence of the dewlap. The word 
which occurs here, and which is ren- 
dered antiw™ (0"'^ rim, or DS"! riem), 
is used in the Scriptures only in the 
following places, whera in the singu- 
lar or plural it is uniformly rendered 
auico™, or unicorns — Num. xxiii. 32. 
Deut. nxiii. 17. Job xxzix.. 9, 10. Ps. 
iJLii. 31, ixix. 6, xcii. 10. and Isa. 
ixxii. 7. By a reference to these 
passages, it will be found that the 
animal had the following character- 
isties. (I.) It was distinguished for 
its strength. See ver. 11 of this chap- 
ter. Num. xxiii. 22, " He [that is. 
Israel, or the Israelites] hath as it 
were the strength of an unicorn " — 
DH-I, Tilm. In Num. xxiv. 8 the 
tpealed. It ii 






> Hebre 






both 



places (riBSIR) may den 
rapidity nf motion, speed; hut in iJiis 
place the notion of strength must be 
principally intended, for it was of the 
poteer of the people, and their abiliu- 
manifesled in the number of their 
hosts, that Baiaam is speaking. Bo- 
chart, however (Hieroz. P. i. Lib. iii. 
c. sxvii.), supposes that the word 
means, not fitrenglh, or agility, but 
height, and that the idea is, that the 
people referred to bj Balaam was a 
lofty or elevated people. If tlie word 
means strength. It was moBl appra- 
pri.nte (o compire a vast host of peo. 
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pie with the vigor and force of un ' 
untamable wild animal. The idea of 
speed or of iafiiness does nol so well 
suit the connection. (3.) Ic was an 
animal that was not BUhjecled to the 
service of tilling the soil, and that 
was supposed Co be incapahle of being 
so trained. Thus in the place before 
us it is said, that he could not be so 
domesticated that he would remain 
like the ox at the crib ; that he could 
not be yoked to the plough ; that he 
could not be employed and safely letl 
to pursue the work of the Held ; and 
that be could not be so subdued that 
it would be safe to attempt to bring 
home (he harvest by his aid. From 
all these deelaiatioua, ic is plain that 
ho was regarded as a wild and un- 
tamed animal ; an animal that was 
not then domesticated, and that could 
not be employed in husbandry. This 

the antelope, the onyx, the buffalo, 
the rhinoceros, or the supposed uni- 
corn. With which of them it will 
best accord, we may be able to deter- 
mine when all his characteristics are 
e.iamined. (3.) The strength of the 
animal was in his horns. This was 
one of his peculiar characteristics, 
and it is evidently by this that he is 
designed to be distinguished. DeuC. 
xxxiii. 17, " His glory is like the first- 
ling of a bullock, and his horns like 
the horns of unicorns." Ps. icii. 10, 
" My horn shall thou exalt like tht 



n of ai 



Ps. : 



i. 21, 



"Thou hasl heard 
from the horns of the unicorns." It 
is true, indeed, as Prof. Robinson has 
remarked (CalmeC, art. Unicorn), the 
word reera has in itself no reference 
to horns, nor '.» there in the Hebrew 
an allusion any where to the suppo- 
sition that the animal here referred to 
has only one horn. Wherever, in 
the Scriptures, Che animal is spoken 
of with any allusion to this member, 
the eipression is in the plural, horns. 
The only variation fr ' ' 






li.lO, 



the English version, is not eiprejsed. 
There is, indeed, in this passage, 
Bome obvious allusion to the norss ot 
this animal, but all the force of the 
■" ■ ilained if the 



ellip: 



nthe 



plural number. The horn o 
of the Teem were, however, beyond 
question, the principal seat of strength, 
and the instruments of assault and 
defence. See the passage in DeuC. 
xxxiii. 17, " With tham he shall push 
the people together to the ends of the 
earth." (4.) There was some pecu- 
liar majesty or dignity in the horns 
of this animal that attracted atten- 
tion, and Chat made them the projier 
symbol of dominion and of royal au- 
thority. Thus in Ps. icii. 10, "My 
horn shalt thou exalt like the horn of 






: refe« 



kingly authority or 
dominion, of which Oie horn was an 
appropriate symbol. These are all 

ferred to in the Scriptures, and the 
question is. With what known ani- 
mal do they best correspond .' The 
principal animals referred Co by tbose 
who have examined the subject at 
length are, the onyx or antelope; the 
buiialo ; Che animal commonly refer- 
red to as the nnicom, and the rhino- 
ceros. The principal characteristic 
of the unicorn was supposed to be, 
that it had a long, slender horn pro 
Jecting from the forehead ; the horn 
of the rhinoceros is on the snout, oi 
the nose. I. in regard to the ante- 
lope, or the rim of the modern Arabs, 
supposed by Bochart to be the animal 
here referred lo, it seems clear that 
there are few characleriacjcs in com- 
mon between the two animals. The 
onyx or antelope is not distinguished 






rength, I 



rfor 



the tact that it is peculiarly u 
ble, nor that its strength is in its 
horns, nor that it is of such size and 
proportions that a comparison would 
naturally be suggested between it and 
the ox. In all that is said of the ani- 
mal, we think of one greater in bulk, 
mglh, in unlamableness, than 



the 
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guiahed fin conquest and subduing 
otiier animals before iiim. Bocliart 
hae collected much that is tabulout 
teapBcting this animal, from the Rab 
bins and ths Arabic writers, which it 
is not needfiil here to repeal. S 
(he HieroE P. i. Lib. iii. e. sivii., 
ScheutKBr, Phjai. 8ao. on Num. xii 
33, li. The clainiB of (he bufalo 
he regarded as the animal here refi 
red to, are much higher than those 
the onyx, anil the opinion that this 
the animal intended is entertained by 
BUch names as those of Gasenius, De 
Wetla, Robinson, Umbreit, and Her- 
der. But the objeetions to this seem 
to me to be insuperable, and the argu- 

viction. The principal objections to 
ihe opinion are (1.) that the account 
in regard to the horns of the reem by 
no means agiees with the fact in re- 
gard to the bison, or buffalo. The 
buffalo is an animal of the cnw kind 
(Goldsmith), and the horns are short 
and crooked, and by no means distin- 
guished for strength. They do not 
in fact surpass in this respect the 
horns of many other animals, and are 
not sucli as would occur ordinarily as 
the prominent characteristic in tbeir 
description. It is true that there are 
instances where the horns of the wild 
buffalo are large, but this does not 
Mjpear to be the case ordinarily. Mr. 

the British Museum, which are six 



of which will hold five qui 
Iher Lobo affirms that some ot lue 
horns of the bufialoes in Abyssinia 
wilt hold ten quarts ; and Dillon saw 
some in India that were ten feet long. 
But these were manifestly eittaordi- 
nary cases. (3.) The animal here 
referred to was evidently a stronger 
and a larger animal than the wild ox, 
orthabuflklo. " The Oriental buffalo 
appears to be so closely allied to our 
common oi, that without an attentivs 
examination it might be easily mista- 
ken for a variety of that animal. In 
point of size, it is rather superior to 
the 01 ; and upon an accurate inspec- 
.ion, it is observed to diller in the 



shape and magnitude of the head, the 
latter being larger than in the oi " 
EobiTisOH, in Calmit. The animal 
here referred to was such as to maite 
the contrast particularly striking be- 
tween bim and the ox. The lalter 
could be employed for labor ; the 
former, though greatly superior in 
strength, could not, (3.) The reem. 
It was supposed, could not bo turned 
and made to subserve domestic pur- 
poses. The buffalo, however, can be 
made as serviceable as the ox, and ia 
actually domesticated and employed 
in agricultural purposes, Niebuhr 
remarks that he saw buffaloes not 
only in Egypt, but also at Bombay, 
Surat, on the Euphrates, Tigris, Oron- 
, and indeed in all marshy regions 



large rivers. Sonnini i.. 
marks that m Egypt the buffalo, 
though but recently domesticated, is 

and is there equally domestic, and in 
Italy they are known to be commonly 
employed in the Pontine marshes, 
where the fatal nature of the climate 
acts on common cattle, but affects 
buffaloes leas. It is true that Ibe an- 
imal has been comparatively recently 
domesticated, and that it was doubt- 
less known in the time of Job only a^ 
a wild, savage, ferocious animal ; but 
still the description here is that of an 
animal not only that was not then 
tamed, but obviously of one that could 
not well be employed in domestic 
purposes. We are to remember that 
the language here is that of God him- 
self, and that therefore it may be 
regarded as descriptive of what the 
essential nature of^ the animal was, 
rather than what it was supposed to 
be by the persons to whom tlie lan- 
guage was addressed. One of the 
principal niguments alleged for sup- 
posing that the animal here referred 
to by the reem was the buffalo, is, 
that the rhinoceros was probably un- 
known in the land where Job resided, 
and that the unicorn was altogether a 
fabulous animal. This difficulty will 
be considered in the remarks to be 
made on tPie claims of each of ihoss 
animals. III. It was an early opin 
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ion, and tlie opinion was probably 
entetlained by the authors of tlie 
SBpluagint IrnnslatLon, and by the En- 
glish Iranalators as well aa by others, 
that tlie animal here referred to was 
the xnieorn. This animal was long 
supposed to be a fabulous animal, and 
it has not been until recently tint the 
evidences of its eiislence have been 
confirmed. Those evidences are iid- 
duced by Rosenni Oiler, JUorgeidand, 
ii. p.a69,sej., and by Prof. Robinson, 
CiUmet, pp. 908, 909. They are, sura- 
marily, the following: (1.) Pliny 
menuons such an animal, and gives a 
description of it, though from his time 
lot centuries it seems to have been 
unknown. His. Jfat. 8. 21. His 
language is, Asperriniara autem feram 
monocerolem reliquo corpore equo 
similem, capite oervo, pedibus ele- 
phai.li, cauda opro, niugitu gravi, uno 
cornu nigro media ftonte eubitorura 
dflunj eminente. Hanc ferani vivam 
negant caipi. ' The unicorn is nn 
exceeding fierce animal, resembling a 
horse aa to the rent of his body, but 
Having the liend like a stag, the feet 
like an elephant, and the tail like a 
wild boar; its roaring is loud; audit 
has a black horn of about two cubits 
projacling from the middle of the 



sepolia. Reiaebcscknib. ii. S. 127. 
(3.) In 1530, Ludovico de Barlema, a 
Roman patrician, visited Mecca un- 
der the assumed character of a Mus- 
sulman, and among other curiosities 
that he mentions, he says, " On the 
other side of the eaaba is a walled 
court, in which we saw two unicorns 
that were pointed out to us as a rari- 
ty ; and they are indeed truly remark- 
able. The larger of the two is built 
like a three -ye.ir-old colt, and has a 
horn upon the forehead about three 
ells long. This auimal has the color 
of a J ello wish-brown horse, a head 
like a stag, a neck not very long, with 
a thin mane ; the legs are small end 
(lender like those of a hind or roe ; 
the hoofs of Ihp fore feet nrp divided, 



ble the hoofs of a goat. 
Rosenmoller, ,ilte u. neue Morgen 
land. No. 377. Th. ii. S^ 271, 27J 



Abyssi 



9 that 






of Agamos, in the Abyssi 
province of Damota, he had seen an 
animal of the form and size of a mid- 
dle-sized horse, of a dark, cheatnut- 
hrown color, and with a whitish horn 
about five spans long upon its fiire- 
head i the mane and taii were black, 
and the legs long and slender. 
Several other Portuguese, who were 
placed in confinement upon a high 
mountain in the district Namna, by 
the Abyssinian king Saghedo, related 
that they had wen at the mounUin 
several unicorns feeding. These ac- 
counts are confirmed b^ Father Lobo, 
who lived for a loug time as a mis 
aionary in Abyasinia. (5.) Dr. Spair 
man, the Swedish naturalist, who 
visited the Cape of Good Hope and 
the adjacent regions in 1772-1776, 
gives, m his Travels, the following 
account : — Jacob Kock, an observing 
peasant on Hippopotamus river, who 
had travelled over a considerable part 
ofSoulhera Africa, found on the fnoe 
of a perpendicular rock, a drawing 
mode by the Hottentots of an animal 
with a single horn. The Hottentots 
told him that the animal there repre- 
sented was very like the horse on 
which he rode, but had a straight 
horn upon the forehead. They add- 
ed, that these one-horned animals 
were rare ; that they ran with great 
rapidity, and that they were very 
fierce. (6.) A similar animal is de- 
scribed as having been killed by a 
party of Hottentots in pursuit of the 
savage Bushmen in 1791 The ani- 
mal resembled a horse, was of a light 
grey color, and with white stripes 
under the jaw. It had a single horn 
directly in front, as long as one's arm, 
and at the base about as thick. To- 
wards the middle the horn was some- 
what flattened, but had a sharp point, 
it was not attached to the bone of the 
id, but was fixed only in the 
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b nnd h bout the same. 

Th h e collected by 

B 9 u ncae JHorgen- 

nd p 26D sen., ed. Leipz. 

1818. (. .) To these proofs one otiier 
U added by Prof. Robinson. It is 
copied from Che '^uartsrly Review for 
Oct. 1820 (vol. isiv. p. 130), in a no- 
tice of Frazer'B Tour through the 
Himiaya mountains. The informa- 
tion is contained in a letter from Maj. 
Latter, commanding in the rajah of 
Sililiim'e territories, in the hilly ci: 
tryeastof Nepaul. Tiiis letterst 
that the unicorn, so long considered 
HB B labalous animal, actually exists 
in the interior of Thibet, where it is 
well known to the inhabitants. "In 
a Thibelian manuscript," says Maj, 
Latter, "containing the names of dif- 
ferent animals, ivliich I procured, the 
other day from the liills, the unict " 
is classed under the head of thi 
vuhose hoofs are divided : it is called 
the one-horned tso'po. Upon inquir- 
ing what kind of an animal it was, tu 
our astonishment, the persou who 
brought the manuscript describee 
aotl^ the unicorn of the ancie 
saying that it vfbs a native of Ihi 
terior of Thibet, about the size 
taitoB (a horse from twelve lo thir- 
teen hands liigh), fierce and extremely 
wild ; seldom if ever cD.ught alive, 
but frequently shot ; and that the 
flesh was used for food. They go 
together in herds, like wild bulfaloi 
and are frequently to be met with r 
the borders of the great desert, 
that part of the country inhabited by 
vfandering Tartars." (8.) To these 

Krools I add another, taken from the 
'arralive of the Rev. John Campbell, 
who thus speaks of it, in his " Tra- 
vels in South Africa," vol. li. p. 294. 
" While in the Mashow territory, the 
Hottentots brought in a head dilferenl 
from any rhinooeros that had been 
previously killed. The common Af- 
rican rhinoceros has a crooked horn 
resembling a cock's spur, vf hich rises 
about nine or ten inciies above the 
nose, and inclines bachtvard ; imme- 
diately behind this is a short thick 



had a straight horn projecting three 
feet from the forehead, about ten 
inches above the tip of the nose. 
The projection of this great horn very 
much resemblea that of the fanciful 
unicorn in the British arms. It has 
a small, thick, horny substance, eight 
inches long, immediately behind it, 
and which can hnrdly be observed on 
the animal at the distance of one 
hundred yards, and seems to be de- 
signed for keeping fast tliat which is 
penetrated by the long horn ; so thai 
this species must look like Ihe uni- 
corn (in the sense ' one-horned ') 
when running in the field. The 
head resembled in size a nine-gallon 
cask, and measured three feet from 
the mouth to the ear ; and being 
much larger than that of the one with 
the crooked horn, and which meas- 
ured eleven feet in length, the ani- 
mal itself must have been still larger 
and more formidable. From its 
weight, and the position of the horn, 
it appears capable of overcoming any 
creature hitherto known." A fraa- 
mentof the skull, with the horn, is 
deposited in the Museum of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. These leg 
timonies from so many witnesses from 
different purls of Ihe world, who 

concur so almost entirely in the ac- 
count of the size and figure of the 
animal, leave tittle room to doubt its 
real existence. Tliat it is not better 
known, and that its existence has 
been doubted, is not wonderful. It 
is 10 be remembered that all accounts 
agree in the representation that it is 
an animal whose residence is in des- 
erts or mountains, and that large 
parts of Africa and of Asia are still 
unexplored. Wa are lo remember, 
also, that the giraffe has been discov- 
ered only within a few years, and 
that the same Is true of the gmi, 
which till recently was held to be a 
fable of the ancients. At the same 
time, however, that the existence of 
such an animal as that of the unicorn 
is in the highest degree probable, it 
is clear that it is wot tiie anim.il refer- 
red to in the passage before us ; fur 
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(1.) it is in the higliesl flegree improb- 
Me that it was so well tinown as h 
supposed in tlie descriplioti liere ; 
and (2.) tiie cliaracteristica do not at 
all agree with the account of the Teem 
of the Sciipturea. Neither in jregard 
to the size of the animal, its strength, 
or the Btrenglh of its horns, does it 
coincide with the account of that ani- 
mii] in the Bible. IV. If neither of 
the opinions above referred to be cMir- 
rect, then the onij remaining opinioM 
that has weigJit is, that it refers tc 
the rhinoceros. Besides the conside- 









I all 



flfith the rhi 
strength, wildness, untamableness, 
and in tlie power and use of the horn, 
those charBcteristics agree accurately 
with the rbinoeeros. The only argu- 



t of n 






opinion is presented by Prof Robin- 
son in the following language : "The 
reem was obviously an animal well 
known to the Hebrews, heing every 
where mentioned with other animals 
coninion to the country, while the 
rhinoceros was never an inhabitant of 
the country, is nowhere else spoken 
of by the sftcred ivrilers, nor, accord- 
ing to Bocbart, either by Aristotle in 
hie treatise of animals, nor by Ara- 
bian writers." In reply to this we 
may observe, (1,) that the reem is 
mentioned in the Scriptures only in 
n places (see above), showing ut 



i(2.)i.i 



not clear that in those 
i-ery vfhere mentioned 
with other animals common to (hat 
country,' as in the passage before us 
there is no allusion to any domestic 
animal ; nor is there in Num. sxiii. 
29, xxiv. 8. Ps. icii. 10. In Ps. xsii. 
31 they are mentioned in the same 

connection with 'calves ;' andinlsa. 
ixsiv. 7, with bn Hocks and bulls- 
wild animals inhabiting Idumea. But 
the entire account is (hat of an animal 
that was untamed and that was evi- 



dently a foreign animal. (3.) What 
evidence is there that tue Hebrews 
were well acquainted, as Prof K. 
sapposes, with the icild buffo.U ? Is 
this animal an iniinbitant of Pales- 
tine ? Is it 'elsewhere' mentioned 
in tlie Scriptures ? Is there any 
more evidence h-om the Bible that 
thay were acquainted with it tlian 
with the rhinoceros ? (4.) It cannot 
be reasonably supposed that the He- 
brews were so unacquainted with the 
rhinoceros that there could be no 
allusion to it in their writings. This 
animal was Ibund in Egypt and in 
the adjacent countries, and whoever 
was the writer of the book of Job, 
there are frequent references in the 
book to what was welt known in 
Egypt; and at nil events, the He- 
brews had lived too long in Egypt, 
and had had too much intercourse 
with the Egyptians, to be wholly ig- 
norant of the esistence and general 
character of an animal well known 
there, and we in fact find just about 
as freqoent mention of it as we should 
on this supposition. It does not seem, 
therefore, to admit of reasonable doubt 
that the rhinoceros is referred to in 
the passage before its. This animal, 
nest to the elephant, is the most 
powerful of animals. It is usually 
about twelve feet long ; from six to 
seven feet high ; and the circumfer- 
ence of its body is nearly equal to its 
length. Its bulk of body, therefore, 
about that of the elephan 



head is fum 



1, grow 



half feet long. This horn is 
nd perpendicular tn the bone 



which il 



inds, a 



t has thus I 



power than it 
could have in any other position. 
Brwce. Occasionally it is found with 
a double horn, one above the other, 
though this is not common. The 
horn is entirely solid, formed of the 
hardest bony subslanca, and so lirmly 
growing on the upper maxillary bone 
as seemingly to make but a part of it, 
and so powerfitt as to justi^ all the 
allusions in the Scriptures to the born 
of the reevi. The akin of UiU animsl 
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id the L 

in the fur- valleys . 



upon the body ii 






,of a 



to resist a rausket-ball. The legs are 
aliort, strong, and thick, and the 
hoofs divided into three parts, each 
pointing forward. It is a native of 
the deserts of Ada and Africa, and is 
ububIIv found in tli - . . 



which are frequented by the elephant 
and the lion. It has never been do- 
mesticated ; never employed in agri- 
c nl in ral purposes; and thus, as well 
as in size and strength, accords with 
tlie account which ia given of the 
animal in tJie passage u efore us. The 
following cut will furnish a gnu') 
illustration of this animal ; 




•(, St willing to serve thet. Inplough- i tamed ? The rhino. 

ing and harrowing thy land, and ton- been. 

veying home the harvest, ver. 13, IT 

Or abide by thy crib. As the ox will. 

The word here used (T'!?^) means 

properly to pass the night ; and thi 






propri 



Ther 
retJining here the orijji- 
laning of ibe word, and the 
s, Can ha be domesticated or 



10. Canst tkonMnd the Jiiticorn with 
his band m the furrow? That is, 
with the common traces or cords 
which are employed in binding oxen 
to the plough, if Or loill he harroiri 
the ^aUe'js after thee? The word 
" valleys" here is used to denote such 
ground as was capable of being 
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JOB. 



11 Wilt thou [rust hiin, be- j that he will bring home thy seed 
cause his strength is great ? or i and gather it into thy barn ? 
wilt thou leave thy labour to 13 Gavesf thou the goodly 
*"'"i TTT.," ^'"S^ ""*" ^^^ peacocks' or 

J4 WiJt thou believe him, ' wings and feathers unto the os- 

1 >>r,lhrfiatkS7-BqriheMorkm,d«atrici. f rich ? 



d or liufrowed. HilJs nnd 
tis couia not thus (je culti- 
lioiigli tlie apiide WH3 in com- 
i in ]jlaiHinj[ the vine there, 
11 in jii"),jiring them for seed, 
25. Tlie phmse "after tliee" 
s that the custom oC driving 
- ' wing lh( 






ised 1 



«ith 



'hen the person who eiuploi 



shows that tliey w 
EUbjecCioii, and h i 
the reem could not 



of tliei 

"e implied tlmt 
.has tamed. 
11. Wilt ikou trust him 9 As thou 
doBt tlie ox. In the domestic ani- 
mals great confidence is of necessity 
placed,and the reliance on the fidelity 
of the ox and the horse is not usually 
misplaced. The idea Iveie ia, that 
the unicorn could not be so tamed 
that important interests could be 
safety intrusted to him. IT Btcaaae 
hia strength IS great f Wilt thou con- 
sider his strength as a reason why 
imporlonl interests might he intrust- 
ed to him ? Tlie strength of the os, 
the camel, the horse, and the ele- 
phant was a reason why their aid was 
sought by man to do what lie could 
not himself do. The idea is, that 
le of the same 



son ft 



■r employinj 
'lou leave th 



the hari 

12. Wiltth-mMievehim? That is, 
wilt thou trust him with the produc- 
tions of the field ? The idea is, thnl 
he was an untamed and unsubdued 
animal. He could not be governed, 
hke the camel or the ox. If the 
sheaves of the harvest were laid on 
him, there would be no cerlatnly that 
Jie would convey them where the 
farmer wished them. H Jlrul gathtr it 
into thy baraP Or, rather, ' lo thy 



thresfiing-tioor,' for so tiie word hero 
used (Vjil) means. It was not common 
lo gather a Iiarvest into a barn, but it 
was usually collected on a hard-trod 
place and tliere threshed and win- 
nowed. For the use of the word, 
see Ruth iii. 2. Judges vi. 37. Num. 
Kviii, 30. Isa. xxi. 10. 

13. Gavesl thou Ihc goodly wings 
laito the peacotka? In the previous 
verses the appeal had iieen to the 
wild and untamnhle animals of the 
desert. In the prosecution of the 
argument, it was natural to allude tn 
the fBithered tribes wjiich r 



tliere 






e distill 



guished for their strength or Heetness 
of wing, as proof of the wisdom and 
the superintending providence of 
God. The idea ie, thai tliese animals, 
fiir away from tlie abodes of man, 
where it could not be pretended that 
man hod ony tiling to do with their 
training, had habits and instincts pe- 
culiar lo themselves, which showed 
great variety in the divine plans, and 

dom. The appeal in the Aillowinir 
verses (13-18) is lo the reiinrkable 
habits of the eslrieh, as illustrating 
the wisdom and the superintending 
providence of God. There has been 
very great variety in the translation 
of this verse, and it ia important to 
ascertain its real meaning in order to 
know whether there is any allusion 
iiere to the pcatock, or whether it re- 
fers wholly to Uie oslrick. The LXX 
'id not understand the passage, and 
part of tlie words they endeavored 
> translate, but the others are re- 
tained without any attempt to ei- 
plain them. Their version is, Urfin't 
iionnfi4r«,r rifla^aa, iar avU.dkti 
dni<Sa xal rdatta — " the wing of the 
exulting Neelassa if she conceives 
[or comprehends] the Asis and 
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Neasa." Jerome renders ic, " The 
wing of the ostrifib 19 like tlie wings 
ofthB falcon and the hawk." Sehul- 
tena renijers it, " The wing of tile 
ostrich is exulting : hot is it (he wiag 
nnd the plumage of the storlt ?" He 
enumerates no less than tiDeaty dif- 
erent interpretations of the passage. 
Herder renders it, 
" A. iving with Joyous cry is npiiftoil yeurier 1 
Is it tJie wing and t^nther a! the cutricJ. f >' 

Urabreit renders it, 
"The wing of Uib oBjrbch, wliJcb \i!u iiaclf 
jojfully, 
Does it not [naemble tho tail unci fcnllisc of 
the ilDtk >"- 
RosenmUller renders it, 
"Thti wing uf tho ostcieliaxuitB: 
Truly its »liij aod plumago a lilio lliii t or U<e 

Ptof. Lee renders it, "Wilt thou 
tM>nfide in the exulting of the wings 
of the ostrich ' Or in her choice 
feathers and head-plumage, wlieti she 
leaveth lier'eggs to the earth," &c 
So Coverdale renders it, " Tlie 
oslrich (whose feathers are fjiirer 
than [he wings of the sparrow -liawh), 
when he liath laid his egus upon (he 
ground, he breedeth them in the dost, 
and forgetlelh them." In none of 
these versions, and in none that I 
have examined except that of Luther 
and the common English version, is 
there " ' ■ 



the particular subject of the descrip- 
tion. It is certain that the descrip- 
tion proceeds with reference only 
to the habits of the ostrich, and it 
is very evident to my mind lliot in 
the whole passage there is no allusion 
wliatever to the peacock. Neither 
the scope of the passage, nor the 
words employed, it is believed, will 
admit of such a reference. There Is 
great difliculty in the Hebrew text, 
which no one has been able fully to 
explain, but r( is suflicientlj clear to 
make it manifest that the ostrich, and 
not the peacock, is the subject of the 
appeal. The word which is rendered 



j Ihi 



peacock, V^i'i') — TSa&idm, ia derived 
from 1?^ — rdndn, to give forth a 
imuJtnis and sttididovs sound ; and 
give forth the voice in vibra- 
tions ; to shake or trill the voice ; and 
then, as in lamentation or joy the 
voica is allien given forth inihatmuii- 

cries of joy, Isn.xii. 6, xxiv. 6; and 
nUo (fries of lamentation or mourn- 
ing, Lam. ii. 19. The prevailing 
sense of tlie word in the S<. riptures is 
to rejoice ; lo shout for joy ; to ei:- 
ul(. The name is here aJren to the 
bird referred lo, evidently from the 
sOKTtd which it made, and probably 
from its ejLulting or joyful cry. The 
word does not elsewhere occur in 
the Scriptures as applicable to a bird, 
and there is no reason whatever, 
either from its etymology, or from the 
connection in which it ts fbund here, 
to suppose (hat it refi:rs to (he peacock. 
Another reason is suggested by 
ScliButzer (Phys. Sac. in lee), why 
the peacock cannot be intended here. 
It is, that the peacock is originally an 
East Indian fowl, and tliat it was im- 
ported at comparatively a late period 
in the Jewish history, and was doubt- 
less unknown in the time of Job. In 
1 Kings s. W, ahd 2 Chron. ix. SI, it 
appears that peacocks were among 
the remturkable productions of distant 
countries that were imported for use 
or luxury by Solomon, a fact which 
would not have occurred had (hey 
been common in the patriarchal 
times. To these reosons (0 show 
that the peacock is not referred to 
here, Bochart, whose chapters on the 
subject deserve a careful. attention 
(Hieroi. P. ii. L. ii. c. xvi., xvii.), 
bos added the following; (l,)Thati( 
the peacock had been intended hero, 
the allusion would not have been so 
brief. Of so remarkable a bird Iherfi 
would have been an extended de- 
scription as there is of the ostrich, 
and ofthe unicorn and the horse. If 
the allusion is lo the peacock, it is by 
a hare mention ofthe name, and by no 
argument, as in olJier cases, from the 
habits and iuslinctsof the fowl. (2.) 
The word which is here used as n 
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description of tliB bird referred u 
0^?3^ — renditiiH, derived from lli 
musical properties of tite bird, is by 
no means applicable to cJie peacorJi 
It is of all fowls, perliaps, least dh 
tinguiahed for beauty ol voice. (3. 
TliB property ascribed Id ibe fow 
here of "exulling iu the wing," by 
no means agrees with tlie peacock. 
Tlie glory and beauty of that bird is 









Yet 



i here, from 
particularly specified. Boehart 
dumonatrated at great lengtii, and 
with entire clearness, that the peacock 
was a. foreigo fowl, and that it must 
have been unknown in Judea and 
Arabia, as it was In Greece i 
Rome, at a period Ion; after Ibe ti 
in which the book of Job is c( 
monlf supposed to have been wrlll 
The proper translation of the Hebi 
here then would be, ' The wW of 
the esulling fowls moves joyfuliy^' — 
"9^S5 - The attention seems to 
directed lo the icing, as being lift 
up, or as vibrating with rapiSty, 

as being (riaiBpAoniin if 

in eluding ths pursuer. 
beaaty particularly that 
attention, but its exulting, joyful, 
Iriumphiint appearaHce. IT Or wings 
andjeathers unto the osirich ? Marg. 
" or, the feathers of the stork and 
ostrich." Most comnientatora have 
despaired of making any sense out of 
the Hebrew in this place, end there 
have been almost as many conjectures 
as there have been expositors. The 

A literal translation of it would be, 
' Ts it the wing of the stork, and 
the plumage," or feathers ! The ob- 
ject seems to be la institute a compa- 
rison of gome kind between the 
ostrich and Ihe stork. This compa- 
rison, it would seem, relates partly to 
the wings and plumage of the two 
birds, and partly lo their habits and 
instincts — though the latter point of 
comparison appears to be couched " ' 



The point of vision is that of the jiuJ- 
den appearance of the ostrich with 
exulting wing, and the attention is 
directed to it as in [he bounding speed 
of its movements when in rapid 
flight. Id this view the usual name 
is notgiven to the bird — ri3J"i msa , 
Isa. xiii. 21, ixxiv. 13, xliii. 20. Jer 
1. 39, but merely the name of fowla 
makingastridulousorwhizsing sound 
— °''?n ■ The question ia then naked 
whether ie has the wing and plumage 
of the stoih — evidently implying that 
the wing of the stork might be sup- 

fosed to he adapted to such a flight, 
ut that it was remarkable that with 
out such wings the ostrich was able 
lo outstrip even the fleetest animal. 
The question is designed to turn the 
attention lo the tact that the ostrich 
accomplishes ila flight in this re 
markable manner withovi being en 
dowed with wings like the stork. 



couched in the nume given lo the 
stork, and the design is to contrast 
the habits of ths ostrich with those ot 



hkaeida, meaning literally f^e pious, 
a name usually given to it— avis pia, 
from ita tenderness toward its young 
— a virtue for which it was celebrated 
by the ancients. Pliny Hisi.jVai.x ; 
Aelian Hist. An. 3, 23. On tiie con- 
trarjf, the Arabs call the ostrich tlie 
impious or ungodlij bird, on account 
of ita neglect and cruelty towards its 
young. The fact that the ostricn 
thus neglects ita young, ia dwelt upon 
in the passage before na (vs. 14-17), 
and in this respect she is placed in 
ntrong contrast with the stork. The 
^erse then, I suppose, mav 1^ ren- 
dered tlius ; 



I and the plirma^ of the piodf 



Ihe m 



So fi 



lalci 



dersland the paaaage, the ci 
lelatea^rsi lo the wings and plumage. 
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ing to slioiv llial what eeema to be a 
-Jeftcl in tlie size and vigor of tlie 
wing, and wliul seems to be, stupid 
forgetfulnees of tlie bird in regard to 
its jouDg, is proof of the wisdom of 
tlie Creator, who has ao nmde it as to 
be able to outstrip the fleetest horse, 
and to be aduyced to its ahj and timid 
mode of lifo lo the desert. The ob- 
tricli, whose principal clinracteristica 
are beautifully and Btrikiiigly detailed 
in this pnssn^ in Job, is a native of 
the tornd regions of Arahia and Afri- 
ca. It is tlie largest of lbs fcalbeced 
tribes, and is the connscting link be- 
tween quadrupeds and fowls. It has 
the general properties and outlines of 
a bird, and jet retains many of ibe 
marks of the quadruped. In appear- 
ance, the oalrieli resemblea the camel, 
and is almost aa tall ; and in the Ea»it 
is eallad " the camel-bird." (Caltnet.) 
It is covered with a plumage (hat re- 
sembles hair more nearly than feath- 
ers ; and its internal parta bear as 
near a resemblance to those of th 
quadruped as of the bird crcatjoi.. 
■ Gotdsmilh. See also Poirel's Travels 
in, the Barbary States, as quoted by 
Rosenmuller, Mte «. neue Moreen- 
land, No. 770. A full description is 
there given of the appearance and 
habits of the ostrich. Its head and 
bill resemble (hose of a duck ; the 
neck may be compared with that of 
the ewan, though it is much longer; 
the legs and thigha resemble those of 
a hen, but are fleshy and large. The 
end of the foot is cloven, and has two 
very large toes, which lilte the leg 
are covered with scales. The heicht 
of the ostrich is usually seven fret 
from the head fo the ground; but 
from the back it is only four, so that 
the head and the neck are about three 
feet lon^. From the head to the end 
of the tail, when the neck is stretched 
in a right line, the length is seven 
feel. One of the wings with the 
featJiera spread out is three feet in 
length. At the end of the wing there 
is a species of spur, almost like tiie 
quill of a porcupine. It is an inch 
long, and is hollow, and of a bony 



.vhile and black, though 






! of 



. „-y. Tliei 

feathers on tiie sides of the thigha, 
nor under the wings. It has nut, 
like most birds, feathers of various 
kinds, but liiey are all bearded with 



detached hairs o 



iilan 



Arlthou 






Theft 

as soft DB down, and ore therefore 
wholly unfit for flying, or to defend 
the body from eilernal injury. The 
feathers of other birds have the webs 
broader on or.a side than the other 
but those of the oatrich have llie shaft 
exactly in the middle. In other 
birds, the filaments thnt compose the 
feathers of the wings are firmly at- 
tached to each other, or are hooked 
that ihey are adapted to 
esist the air ; on iboae o( 
meosiricn no such iitlachmen'- " — 
found. The consequence is 



atch and r< 



(hey c 



other birds, and 
pable of flying, 



oppose tt 



s the c 



, that 
' with 



sed <see Notes on ver. X8) only lo 
a/.ance the bird, and lo aid it in 
itnning. The grea( size of the bird 
-weighing seventy.five or eighty 
ounds— would require an immense 

ir, and it has, therefore, been fur- 
ished witli the means of surpassing 
all other animals in the rapidity wi(h 
!, so that it may escape 
The os(rich is made to 

called bv the ancieno "'a lover of the 
ileserta.^' It ia shy and timorous in 
10 common ■ degree, and avoids the 
;uted fields, and the abodes of 



and ] 



I the L 



■ecessesofthe desert. In those dreary 
wastes its subaistence is the few 
tufls of coarse grass which are scat- 
tered here and there, but it will eat 
almost any thing that cornea in iia 



ay. It 1 
mala. 



the I 



id will devour leather, 
hair, iron, s(ones, or any thing 
an. Valisnieri (liund the 
;h filled with aqinmtityof 
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mcongiuous Biibslances ; gruss, nuts, 
corcia, stones, glass, braes, copper, 
iroD, tin, lead, and wood, and among 
tbe real, a piece ol' stone that weighed 
more than b pound. It would seem 
that the ostrich is ohliged to fill up 
the great capocilj of iis Btoinaohin 
order lo be at ease ; but thut, iiutri- 
tiouB aubstaoces net occurring, it 
pours in whatever ii at hand to sup- 
ply Che void. Tlie flesh of Che os- 
trich was fbrbidrlEn by the laws of 
Mosea to be eaten (Lev. xi. 13), but 
it is eaten by some of tiie aaTago na 
jf Amca, who li 



long featliers tli; 



(sively for 
8 used the 



n the West, 



elhen 



exCensivelj employed a 
of mourning on hearses. The Ara- 
bians assert that the ostrich never 
drinks, and tlie chosen place of its 
Iiabitnlion — the waste, Eandy desert 
— seems lo confirm tlie assertion Aa 
the ostrich in the passage before us, 
18 concraated with the stork, the ac- 
companjingillustrali nsn llscrialo 
e\pldm the passige 
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14 Wliicli Ifiavctli hnr eggs 




IVkick leaveth ... ^„. 


ve inches in diameter, and weighing 


That is, slie does not build a 


fifteen pounds. Goldsmith. "We 


s most birds do, but deposits 


are not to consider," says Dr. Shaw 


ga ill the sand. Tha ostrich. 


" this large collection of eggs as il 


aw remnrlis, lays usually from 


they were all intended for a brood 


to fifty eggs. The eggs are 


They are llie greatest part of them 


rge, siim.i of them being iibove 


reserved For food, whicli the dam 
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i And tbrgetteth that the foot may crush them, or that the 
vild beast may break them. 



breaks, and disposeth of according to 
the number and cravings of her young 
ones." Tlie idea which seems to be 

that llie ostrich deposits her egga in 
the sand, and then leaves them, with- 
nut fiirther care, to be hatched by the 
heat of the sun. This iden is not, 
however, flecesaarily implied in the 
originBl, and is contrary to fact. The 
troth is, that ihe eggs are deposited 
with great care, and nitb go much 



I the 






they are placed, that a line drawn 
from those in the extremities would 
just touch the tops of the interme- 
diate ones (see Damir, as quoted by 
Bochart, Hieroz. P. ii. Lib. ii. c. ivii. 
p. 3,'i3), and that they are hatched, as 
the eggs of other birds are, in a great 
measure by the heat imparted by the 
incubation of (he parent bird. It is 
true that in the hot climates, where 
these birds live, there is less necessity 
for constant incubation (ban in colder 
latitudes, and that the parent bird is 
more fhiquently absent ; hut she is 
accustomed regularly to return at 
night, and carefully broods over her 
eggs. See Le Vaillant, Travels ia the 
Interim- if Africa, ii. 209, 305. It is 
true also that the parent bird wanders 
sometimes far from the place where 
the eggs ore deposited, and forgets 
the place, and in this case if another 
nest of eggs is seen, she is not con- 
cerned whether they are her own or 
not, for she is not endowed with the 
power of distinguishing between her 
' and those of another. Thii 



fact s 



oall 



the fables stated by the Arabic 
ters about the stupidity of the ostrich ; 
about her leaving her eggs ; and 
Hborf, her disposition to sit on the 
eggs :j5others. Bochart has collected 
many of these opinions from the 
Arabic writers, among which are the 
fbtlo.Cing : Alkazuinius says, " They 
say (nat no bird ia more foolish than 



the Oi 



ich, for 



■n eggs, H 



n the eggs of others 



whence the proverb. Every animal 
I loves its own young escept tlie os- 
trich." Ottomanus says, "Every 
animal loves its own progeny except 
the ostrich. But that pertains only 
10 the male. For although the com- 
mon proverb imputes folly to the fe- 
male, yet with her folly she loves her 
young, and feeds them, and teaches 
them to tly, the same as other ani- 
mals." Damir, an Arabic writer, 
says, "When the ostrich goes forth 
from her nest, that she may feek 
food, if she finds the egg of another 
ostrich, she sits on that, and forgets 
her own. And when driven away by 
hunters, she never returns ; whence 
it is that she is described as foolish, 
and that the proverb In regard to her 
has originated." IF ^nd warmeth 
them in diist. The idea which was 
evidently in the mind of Ihe transla 
tors in this passage was, that the os- 
trich left her eggs in the dust to be 
hatched by the heat of the sun. This 
is not correct, and is not necessarily 
implied in the Hebrew, though un- 
doubtedly the heat of the sand is 
made to contribute to the process of 
hatching the egg, and allows the pa- 
rent bird to be absent longer from 
her nest than birds in colder climates. 
This seems to be all that is implied 
in the passage. 

15. And foTgetteth thai the foot may 
crush tlitin. She lays her eggs in 
the sand, and not as most birds do, in 
nests made on branches of trees, or 
on the crags of rocks, where they 
would be inaccessible, as if she was 
forgetful of the fact that the wild 
beast might pass along and crush 
them. Sbe often wanders away from 
them, also, and does not stay near 
them to guard them, as most parent 
birds do, OS if she were unmindful of 
the danger to which they might be 
exposed when she was absent. The 
abject of all this seems to be, to call 
the attention to the peculiariti/ in the 
natural histaiy of this bird, and to 
observe lh;it there were laws and 
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16 She is hardened " against 
ter young ones, as though Iheii 
7«i-e not hers : her labour is in 
ain without fear ; 

17 Because God hath deprived 



arrangements in regard to it whicli 
Beamed to show that she was deprived 
of wisdom, and yel thai every thing 
was so ordered as to prove that she 
was under the care of the Almighty. 
The grtat variety In (he laws per- 
taining to the animal kingdom, and 
especially their want of resemblance 
to what would have occurred lo man, 
seems ro give (he peculiar force and 
point (0 the argument here used. 

16. She iff hardened against her 
young ones. The obvious meaning 
of this passage, which is a fair trans- 
1 alien of the Hebrew, is, tha( the os- 
trich is destitute of natural alfecdoa 
fot her young ; or that she treats 



4hen 



s if she I 



>ttheui 



ral affection manifested in the animal 
creation. This sentiment also occurs 
in Lain. it. 3, "The daughter of my 
people is become cruel, like the os- 
triches in the wildBtnesB." This 
opinion is controverted by BufFon, 
but seems fully sustained by those 
who have most at(entivelj obserred 
(he habits of the ostrich. Dr. Shaw, 
as quoted by Paxton, and in Robin- 
son s Calmet, says, "On the least 
noise or trivial occasion, she forsakes 
her e^a or her young ones, to which 

Serhaps she never returns ; or if elie 
oes. It may be too late either to re- 
store lile to the one, or to preserve 
the lives of the others." " Agree- 
ahle to this account," says Paxton, 
*' (he Arabs meet sometimes with 
wliole nests of these eggs undisturbed, 
some of which are sweet and good, 
and others addle and corrupted ; oth- 






young on 



.3 of 



diflerenl growths, according 
lime it may be presumed they have 
been forsaken by the dam. They 
oflener meet a few of the iiltle ones, 
not bigger than wetI-j{rown pullets, 
halt-starved, strnggling and moaning 



her of wisdom, neither ' hath he 
imparled to her understanding. 

18 What time slie lifteth up 
herself on high, she scorneth the 
horse and his rider, 



about like so many distressed orphans 
for tlieir mothers." 11 Her bihor is in 
vain inithowt fear. Herder renders 
this. "In vain is her travail, liu( she 
The idea in the pas- 
be this : that the o»- 
thal oppreli en^n, or 
for her young which 

aimal remarkably bold 
id courageous, for the contrary i* 
the fact, and she is, according to tli" 
Arabian writers, timid to a proverit, 
but thB( she has nothing of the anx- 
ious solicitude lor her young which 
others seem to have, — the dread that 
they may be in want, or in danger. 



trich has n 
prtmident Ci 
other birds 
that she ' 



which leads them, ollen at the peril 
of their own lives, to provide lor and 
defend them. 

17. Because God hath depriTed km 
of wisdom, &c. That is, he has not 
imparted to her the wisdom which 
has been conferred on other animals. 
The meaning is, chat all this remark- 
able arrangement, which distinguish- 
ed the ostrich so much from other 
animals, was to be traced to God. It 
was not the result of chance ; it 
could not be pretended that it was by 
a human arrangement, but it was the 
result of divine appointment. Even 
'' ■ apparent destitution of wis- 



I, ther 






ostrich had a noble bearing (ver. IS), 
and when aroused, would scorn the 
fleetest horse in the pursuit, and 
show that site was distinguished for 
properties that were expressive of the 
goodness of God towards her, and of 



18. What 



rher 



! she liftah up hersUj 
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en high. In tlie previous vetsea ref- 
erence li 0.(1 been made to the fact that 
in BOiue importanl respects llie os- 
trich was inferior to other animalB, 
or had peculiai: laws in regard to its 
babilB and preservation. Here the 
attention is called to ttie (act tha.' 
noCwithslanding its inferiority in aom 
reapects, it had properties snch as 1 
command the higheal; admiration. Its 



it would elude the pursnil of tlie fleet- 
est coursers, were all things that 
showed thai God had so endowed it 
as to furnish proof of his wisdom. 
The phrase ' wliat time she Ijfleth up 
herself,' refers to tha fact that she 
raisea herself for her rapid flight. It 
does not mean that she would mount 
on her wings, for this the ostrich can- 
not do ; but to the fact that this timid 
and cowardly bird would, when dan- 
ger was near, rouse herself, and as- 
sume a lofty courage and bearins. 
The word here translated ' liftetTi 
up ' {'(■'TSP!) means properly to lash, 
lo iB&ip, as a horse, lo increase its 
speed, and is here supposed by Gese- 
niua (0 be used as denoting that the 
ostrich by flapping her wings laahes 
herself up as it were to her course. 
All the ancient interpretations, how- 
ever, as well as the common English 
version, render it as if it were but 
another form of the word Bin, riim, 
to raise one's sf,lfup, or to rise up, as 
if the ostrich aroused herself up for 
her flight. Herder renders it, " At 
once she is up, and urges herself tor- 
ward." Taylor (in Calniet) renders 



The leading idea is, (hat she rouses 
herself to escape her pursuer ; she 
lifts up her head and body, and spreads 
Ler wings, and then bids defiance to 
any thing lo overtake her. If She 
fc/imelk llie horse and kis rider. It) 
the pursuit. That is, she runs faster 
than the fleetest horse, and easily es- 
capes. The extraordiuary rapidity of 



tha ostrich has always been celebra- 
ted, and it is welt "known that she 

Its swiftness is mentioned by Xeno- 
phon, in his Anabasis ; for, speaking 
of the desert of Arabia, ha aajs, that 
ostriches are trequently seen tiiere ; 
that none could overtake them ; and 
that horsemen who pursued them 
were obliged soon to give over, " for 
they escaped far away, making use 
both of their feet to run, and of their 
wings, when expanded, as a sail, to 
waft them along." Marmelius, as 
quoted by Bochart (see above), speak- 
ing of a remarkable kind of horses, 
says, "that in Africa, Egypt, and 
Arabia, there is but one specieB ot 
that kind which they call the Ara- 
bian, and that those are produced only 
in the deserts of Arabia. Their velo- 
city is wonderful ; nor is there any 
better evidence of their remarkable 
swiftness, than is tiimished when 
they pursue the camel-bird." It 's a 
common sentiment of the Arabs, Bo- 
chart remarks, that there is no animal 
which can overcome the ostrich in its 
course. Dr. Shaw says, "Notwith- 
standing the stupidity of this animal, 
its Creator hath amply provided for 
its safety by endowing it with extra- 
ordinary swiltness, and a surprising 
apparatus for escaping from its ane- 
my. 'Thev, when they raise tliem- 
selves up for flight, laugh at the horse 
and his rider.' They afford him an 
opportunity only of admiring at a 
distance the extraordinary agiiity, 
and the stateliness likewise of their 
motions, the richness of their plum- 
age, and the great propriety there 
was in ascribing to them an expanded, 
quivering wing. Nothing, certainly, 
can be more entertaining than such a 
sight ; the wings, by their rapid but 
unwearied vibrations, equally serving 
them for sails and for ours ; whilp 
their f^et, no less assisting in convey- 
ing them out of sight, are no le'ss 
insensible of fttigue." TVoneij, 8vo., 
vol. ii. p. 343, as quoted by Noyes. 
The same representation is confirmed 
by tlie writer of a voyage 10 Senegal, 
who Biijs, " She sets off at a hard 
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. . ,3 lier wings 

catch llie wind, and abandons herself 

to a speed bo great, lliat slie 



iich tlie 



I a 






suaded slje would leave liir beh 
lie ewiftesl English courser." Itob. 
Oatmel, BuHbn also udniits that tlie 
)strich rund tiistei than the horse , 
These uneiceplion>ib1e teat! monies 
completely vindicate the assertion ol* 
the inspired writer. The proofs imij 
illustrations here furnished at consid- 
erable length are designed to show 
that the statements here made in Che 
book of Job are such as are confirmed 
by all the investigations in Natural 
History since, the time the book was 
written. If. the statements are to be 
regarded as an indication of the pro- 
Bress made in the science of Natural 
History at the time when Job lived, 
they prove that the observalions in 
regard to this animal had been exten- 
sive and were surprisingly accurate. 
Tliey show that the minds of sages at 
that time had been turned with much 
interest'lo this branch of science, and 
that they were able to describe the 
habits of animals with an accuracy 
which wonld do Che highest credit to 
Pliny or to Biiffou. If, however, the 
account here is to be regarded as the 
mere result of inspiration, or as the 
language of God speaking and de- 
scribing what be had done, then the 

ing proof of the inspiralion of the 
book. Its minute accuracy is con- 
firmed by all the subsequent inquiries 
into the habits of the animal referred 
to, and shows that the statement is 
based on' simple truth. The general 
remark may here be made, tliat all 
the notices in the Bible of the sub- 
jects of science — which are indeed 
mostly casual and incidental — ai'e 
Buoh as are confirmed by the investi- 
gations which science in the various 
departments makes. Of wlint other 



Bibh r. 



I thii 



19. Hasl thoti given the horse 
strength f The incidental allusion 
to the horse in comparison with the 
ostrich in the previous verse, seems 
to have suggested this magnificent 
description of this noble animal — a 
description which has never been 
surpassed or equalled. The korae is 
an animal so well known, that a par- 
ticular description of it is here unne- . 
ceasary. The tndy thing which is 
required is an explanation of the 
pli rases here usedj and a confirmation 
of the particular qualities here attrib- 
uted 10 the war-horae, for the descrip- 
tion here isevidently thatof the horse 
as he appears in war, or as about to 
plunge into the midst of a battle. 
The description which comes the 
nearest (o this before us, is that fur- 
nished in the well-known and exqui- 
site passage of Virgil, GeoTg. iii. 84, 









jBinpofhuir! 
Swift worka hi> 1I00I.J0 spine ; nnd B=rth 

Ring?T"'hi« tDlid h™r UiiH vonre [Lb 
gcouiul." Salkdin. 

Many of the circumstances here enu- 
merated have a remarkable resem- 
blance to the description in Joh. 
Otiier descriptions and corresponden- 
cies between this passage and the 
classic writers may be seen at length 
in Bochart, Hierox. P. i. L. i. c. viii. ; 
in Scheutzer, Pkyaica Sacra, in loc. ; 
and in tliB Scriplorum BaTioTum Syl- 
log'. ^Vermisditi; Schriflen, Goelting. 
178-J), of Godofr. Less, A full ac- 
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furnished by Michaelis in h.s "Dis- 
Rcttution on the most Diicient hietoiy 
of liunes and horse breeJina," &c., 
Appendix in An ctxvi. of tTie Com- 
mKntarj of the Laws of Moses, vol. 
II \ccordiTi; to tliB results of tlie 
ini eBtigdtiona of Mictiaetis, Arabia 
was not, as is communty supposed, 
the native country of tlie liorse, but 
Its ongin IB rather to be souglit in 
Egypt, nnd in tlie account wbicb is 
given of the riches of Job, ch. i. 3, 
xlii. 13, It IS remarkable that the 
hoTse is not mentioned. It is, tliere- 
fbre, in a higb degree probuUe tliut 
the horse was not known in bis lime 
as a domestic animnl, and that, in his 
country at least, it was employed 
cliiefiy in war. T Ua^t tkou clothed 
his ntck tcUh tkiindeT ? There seema 
to be something incongruous in the 
idea of making thunder the clothing 
of the neck of a horse, and there has 
been considerable diversity in the 
exposition of the passage. There is 
evidently some allusion to the mane, 
but eiBctly in what respect is not 
agreed. Tbe LXX render il, "Hast 
thou clothed his neck witli terror " — 
iBo^nii? Jerome refers it to \he neigh- 
ing of the horse — out ciracmdubie 
emlo ejus hinnitiatt. Prof. Lee ren- 
ders it, <■ Clathest thou his neck with 
scorn?" Herder, "Andclothed its 
neck vfith its flowing mane." Ura- 
breit, " Hast thou crothed his neck 
with loftiness ?" Noyes, " Hast thou 
clothed his neck with its quiverins 



Schultens, conxestia cem- 









willi ri 



quivering ;" and Dr. Good, 
the thunder-flash." In this variety 
of interpretation, it is easy lo per- 
ceive that the common impression 
has been that the man« is in some 
way referred to, and that the allusion 
is not so muoh to a sound as oflhun- 
der, ns to some motion of the mane 
that attracted attention. The m tne 
adds much to tlie majesty and beauty 
of the horse, and perhaps it Was in 
some way decorated by the ancienta 
so ag to set it off with mcrtasod 
lieaulv The word which i'. here 



used, and which ig rendered tliundet 
(nss'i), is from the verb CBh, rAam, 
meaning to raiic, to roar, as applieil 
to the sea, Ps. xcvi. 1], xcviij. tl.and 
then lo thunder. It has also the 
idea of tremUing or guaJiing, £zek. 
xxvii. 35, and also of provoliing to 
anger, 1 Sam. i. 6. The verb and 
the noun are more commonly refer- 
red VS thundtT than any thing else, 
lob xxxvii. 4, 5, il. 9. 2 Sam. xxii. 
U. 1 Sam. ii. 10, vli. 1(1. Ps. xviii 
13, iiix. 3, Ixxvii. 18, civ. 7. Isa 
xxix. G. A Hill investigation of the 
meaijing of the pussage may be seen 
in BocFiart, mcroi. \. i. Lib. ii. c. 
viii. It seams to me to be very diffi- 
cult to determine its meaning, and 
none of ttie explanations given are 
quite BBlisfbctory. The word iJcd 
rec|uires us lo understand the appear 
ance of the neck of the horse as hav- 
ing some resemblance to thunder, but 
in what respect is not quite so appa- 
rent. It may be this: tlie description 
of the wur-horse is that of an animnl 
fitted to inspire terror. He is capari- 
soned for liattle ; impatient of re- 
straint ; rushing fbrward into the 
tliickest of the nght ; tearing up the 
earth ; breathing fire from his nos- 
trils; and it was not unnatural, there 
fore, to compare him with the tem- 
pest. The majestic neck, with the 
erect nnd shaking mane, is likened 
lo the thunder of the tempest that 
shakes every thing, nnd that gives so 
much majesty and fearfiilness to the 
gathering storm, and the description 
seems to be Ibis — that his very neck 
is lilte<l to produce awe and alarm, 
like the thunder of the tempest. We 
are required, therefiire, it seems to 
me, to adhere to the proper meaning 
of the word, and though in the cool- 
ness of criticism there may ajipear to 
be something incongruoua in the 
application of tkuadtT lu the nerk of 
liie horse, yet it might not a|ipe:ir to 
be so if we saw such a war-horse — 
and if the thought, not an unnatural 
one, should strike us, that in majesty 
inri fury he bore a strong re.semhiance 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 357 

20 Canst thou make him afraid SI He 'paweth in the valley, 
as a grasshopper ? the glory of and rejoicelh in Ms strength : ho 
his noatriis 'is terrible. goeth " on to meet the ■'armed 



or. Hia fed d,g. 



20. Canit thou make him afraid aa 
a grasshopper ? Or, rather, as a lo- 
«M8(— na-lSS. This 19 the word 
which is coraiQonlj applied to tha 
locust considered as gregarvms, at as 
appenring in great numbers (from 
"3'?, to be mnltiplied). On the vori- 
e(j of the species of locusts, see Bo- 
churt, Hieroi. P. ii. Lib. iv. c. 1, seq. 
The Hebrew word here rendered 
'make afraid" (1J?7) means properly 
to be moved, to be shaken, and hen. 
to tremble, to be afraid. In Hiphj 
the form used here, it mesne k> cau> 
to tremble, to shake ; and then , 



n animal so large and p. 






of the locusts 
appearance of BquBtlr< 
but tbe comparison is 
that of a single horse 
emt, as of cavalry or a company of 
war-horses toanarniy oflocuBts ; ant' 
the point of comparison turns on th< 
elasticity or agility of the motion o 
cavalry advancing to the field of bat- 
tle. The sense is, that God could 
cause that rapid and beautiful move- 
ment in animals so large and power- 
ful aa the horse, but that ii »">' 
wholly beyond the power of 



effect i 



It i 



quits 



vilh a loc 



n the 



travellers have spoken of the 
remarkable resemblance between tlie 
heads of the two. This comparison 
occurs also in the Bible. See Joei ii, 
4, "Theoppearanceof them is as the 
appearance of horses ; and as horse 
men so shall ihey run." Rev. ix. 7. 
The Italians from this resemblance 
calllhelocusteoBa^eda, or little horse 
Sir W. Ousely says, " Zakaria Cavini 



divides the locusts into two classes, 
like horsemen and footmen, ' mount' 
ed and pecfeslrian.' " Niebuhr says 
that he heard from a Bedouin near 
Bassorah, a particular comparison of 
the locust with other animals; but he 
thought it a mere fancy of the Arabs, 
till he heard it repeated at Bagdad. 
He compared the head of a locust to 
that of a horse, the breast to that of a 
lion, the feet lo those of a camel, the 
belly with that of a serpent, the tail 
I with that of a scorpion, and the feel- 
ers with the hair of a virgin. Sen 
Pict. Bib. on JoeJ. ii. 4. IF 3Ke glorg 
of Ms nostrils is terrible. Marg. as 
in Heb., terrors. That is, it is fitted 
to inspire terror or awe. The refer- 
ence IS to the wide-extended and 
fierj-loohing nostrils of the horse 
when animated, and impatient for 
uetion. So Lucretius, L. v. : 

So Virgil, Georg.m.87: 



Claudiui 



i^. Consulatu Honorit: 



21. Hepavjethinlhenalleg. Mara 
3r, His feet dig: The marginal 
reading is more in accordance with 
the Hebrew. The reference is to 
the well-known faclof the »a„,W of 
the horse with his feet, as i/he would 
dig up the ground. The same idea 
occurs m Virgil, as quoted above : 












Also in Apollonius, L. iii. Argonauti- 
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22 He mocketh at fear, and 
is not affrighted ; neither turii- 
eih he back from the sword. 

23 The quiver ratlleth against 
him, the glittering spear and the 

24 He swalloweth the ground 

7, He goetk on to meet the armed men. 
Marg. Hnnour. The raurgin is in nc- 
cotdancB with the Hebrew, but still 
ihe idea is suhHtantially llie same. 
Ths horse rushes on iliriouEly against 



the 



laofw 



He Ik 



I. Heiaockethatfe 
at that which is fitted to 
that is, he is not slraid. II Jfeither 
tuTnetk lie back fiam the sicord. He 
rushes on it without fear. OF tlie 
fad here stated, and the accuracy' of 
the description, there can be no doubt. 
S3, Tht ipiineT ratdeth against hiia. 
The quiver was a case made for con- 
taining arrows. It was usually slung 
o\^r the shoulder, so that it could he 

Warriors on horsebaeli, as well as on 
foot, fought with bows and arrows, as 
well as with swords and spears ; and 
the idea here is, that the war-horse 
bore upon himself these instruments 
of war. The raltling of the quiver 
was caused by the fact that the arrows 
vrera thrown somewhat loosely into 
the case or the quiver, and that in the 
rapid motion of the warrior they were 
shaken against each other. Thus 
Virgil, Mn. \x. 660 : 

SaiuSy'L. 12: 

And again ; 

So Homer ('fiiaiJ, O.J, when speaking 
of Apollo ; 

"EiiXay^nr J' Up driro! in' lu/iMir x'-'I'I'l""- 

See Scheutzer's Phya. Sac, in loc. 

94. He afea'laiBeih the ground. He 
seems as if h« would absorb the earth. 
That IS, he strikes his feet into it 



with fierceness and rage ; nei- 
ther believeth he that it is the 
sound of the trumpet. 

25 He saith among the trump- 
ets. Ha, ha ; and he smelleth the 
battle afar off, the thunder of the 
captains and the sliouting. 



i if he 



with Buch fierceness, m 
the dust in his prancii 
would devour it. This 



the Arabic. See Schultens, i 
and Bochart, Hieroi, P. i. L. ii. 
pp. 143-145. So Stntius : 



iiiii_ .r..!... — J fliodB,appenralrtfl<Jy croasM, 



Ander 



alliimi 



IF Jfeitker belieBetk he that it is th» 
sound of the trumpet. Tliis transla- 
tion by no means conveys the mean 
ing of the ori„ I Th st 

is probably e p s.. d by t b 
"He standeth II h h 

trumpet sound h is h b 






f tl 



b h b m 
escited by th m I I g d 

rushes into the midst of the battle. 
The Hebrew word which is employ- 
ed (V?^-) means properly to prop, 
stay, support; then to believe, to be 
firm, stable ; and is that which is 

to be retained, and then it refers to 
the fact that (he impatient horse no 
longer stands still when the trumpet 
begins to sound for battle. 

25. He saith among Ihe trumpets. 
Ha, ha. That is, ' When the trump- 
et sounds, his voice is heard as if he 
said, Aha — or said that he heard tlin 
sound caUing hira to the battle." The 
reference is to the impatient neighing 
of the war-horse about to rush into 
the conflict. ^ Jnd he smetlelh /he 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 351, 

26 Doth Ihe hawk fly by thy , wisdom, and stretch her wings 
I toward the south 1 



baitleafarof. Tlial is, he siiufFs, asit 
were, for the slaughter. The refer- 
enoe ib to the effect of an approach- 
ing army upon a spirited war-horae, 
as if he perceived the approocli by the 
sense of amelling, and lonj^ed to be 
in tha midst of the battle. IT The 
ihuader of ihe captains. Literally 
' the war-cry of the princes.' The 
reference is to ihe ioud voices of the 
lenders of the array commanding the 
liUBls under them. In regard to the 
whole of this magnificent description 
of lite war-horsa, tlie reader may 
consult Bocharl, Hieroz. P. i. L. ii, c. 
viii., whore tha phrases used ara con- 
iiidefed and illustrated at length. The 
leading idea hera is, that tha war- 
fiorsB evinced tha wiadoin and the 
power of God. His mojesly, energi- 
strength, impatience for the balth 



-— iind made him, „••„ 

might he appealed to as illustrating 
Ins perfections. Much aa men ad- 
mire the nobla horaa, and much aa 
they taka pains to train him for the 
lurfor for battle, yet liow seldom do 
they refer to it as ilhiatrating tha 
power and greatness of the Creator ; 
and, it may be added, how seldom do 
they use the horse as if lie were one 
of the grand and noble works of 

96. Doth tlw haiBk fiy hj thy wis- 
dom. The appeal here ig to the 
hawk, because it is among the most 
rapid of the birds in its flight. The 
particular thing specified is its /yii^o, 
and it ia supposed that there waa 
something peculiar in that which 
distinguished it from other birds 
Whether it waa in regard to its speed, 
10 lis manner of flying, or to its hab- 
its oi flying at periodical seasons, 
may indeed be made a matter of in- 
'{111 ry, but it is clear that the parlicti- 
hir ihing In ihia bird which waa 
adnpied to draw the attention, and 
winch evinced peculiarly the wisdom I 

Tfio word here rendered kawU (33, | 



niu), ia probably generic, and in 
eludes the various species of the fal- 
con, or hawk tribe, as tha jer-fiilcon, 
the goshawk, the sparrow-hawk, the 
ianner, the sacre, the hobby, the kes- 
tril, and the merhn. Not less than 
one hundred and fitly species of the 
hawk, it is said, have been described, 
but of these many are little known, 
and many of ihem differ from others 
only by very alight distinctions. 
1 hay are birds of prey, and, as many 
' them ara endowed with remark- 
nule docility, thay are trained for lite 
diversions of faUonry—wWich has 
been quite a science among sports- 
men. The falcon, or hawk, is often 
distinguished for fleelness. One be- 
lonffing to a Duke ofCleves, flew out 
of vVeslphalia into Prussia in ona 
day ; and in the county of Norfolk 
(England), one was known to make 
a flight of nearly thirty miles in an 
hour. A falcon which belonged to 
Henry IV. of France, having escaped 
from Fontainehleau, was found twen- 
ty-four hours after in Malta, the space 
traversed being not leas tlian one 
thousand ihrea hundred and fifty 
miles, being a velocity of about fifty, 
even milea an hour, on the supposi- 
lon that tJie bird was on the wing the 
vliola time. It is this remarkable 
■elocity which is hera appealed to as 
proof of the divine wisdom. God 
asks Job whether he could have form- 
ed these birds for their rapid fiiirhl 
The wisdom and skill which has 
done tiiia is evidently far above any 
that is possessed by man. IT And 
stretch her toings toward the south 
Referring to the feet that the bird Is 
migratoiv at certain seasons of the 
I year It is not here merely the rapi,/^ 
tty of Its flight which is referred to 
I but that remarkable instinct which 
leads the feathered tribes to seek 
more coojienial climates at the ap- 
proach of winter. In no way is this 
I to ba accounted for, except by the 
fact that God hits so appointed it 
.This great law of the wingtd lilbos 
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27 Doth the eagle mount up 
at thy command, aiid make her 

■.est on "high? 

28 She dwelleth and abideth 

1 by (A.J mcnih. a Jc. 48. 16. Ob. 4. 



on the rock, upon the crag of the 
rock, and the strong place. 

2y From thence she seeketh 
the prey, and her eyes behold 
afar off. 



ia one of (lie clearest proofs of di 
wisdom and ogenoy. 

27. Dotli the eagU mount up at thy 
eommtmd, Marg. as in Heb., by thg 
mouth. TliB ineitning la, llial Job 
liad not power fo direct or order tlie 
eagle in his loAy flight. Tlie eagle 
has always been celebrated for the 
height to which it ascends. When 
Ramond had reached tfie summit of 
Mount Perda, the liighcst of llie Pyre- 
nees, he perceived no liting creature 
baton eagle which passed abore him, 
flying with iuconceivuhle rapidity in 
direct npposidon to a furioas wind. 
Edin. Eucu. " Of all animals, the 
eagle flies highest; and front tlience 
the aiicienla hove given him the epi- 
thet of (fie lirrf of AeiteeB." Qoldamitli. 
What is parlicularly worth remark- 
ing here is, the accuracy with wliicli 
the descriptions in Job are made. If 
these are any indications of the pro- 
gress of the knowledge of Natural 
History, that science could not have 
been then in its intiincy. Jost the 
things are adverted to here which all 
the invesligoti'ius of subsequent ages 
have shown to cliaracterize the chi 
eaofthefenlbered creation referred 
Tl And makt her nest oa high. " The 
nest of the eagle is usually built in 
IhemoatinacceEsiblecliH'oftfierork, 
and oflen abielded from the weather 
by some iutling crag that hangs over 
:t." Goliismilk. It is usually placed 
noVizon tally, in the hollow or tissu 
of some high and abrupt rock, and 
constructed of sticks of five or s 
feet in length, interluced with plia 
twias, and covered witii layers of 
ruahes, heath, or moss. Unless de- 
stroyed by some accident, it is s 
posed to suffice, with occasional 
pairs, Kit the same couple dar 
their lives." Kilia. Encij. 

23. Shu dicdlcth and aUdr.tk on 
rock, "He ravely quits the moi 



the plains. Each 






lishing their quarters on some hijfh 
and precipitoua cliff, at a respectful 
distance from others of the same spe- 
cies." Edin. Eney. They aeem to 
occupy the same cliff, or place of 
abode, during their lives ; and hence 
it is that they are represented as hav- 
ing a permanent abode on the lolly 
rock. In Damir it is aaid thul the 
blind poet Besar, son of Jazidi, being 
asked, if God would give him the 
choice to be an animal, what he 
would be, said that he would wish to 
be nothing else than an alokai, a spa 
cies of (be eagle, for they dwelt in 
places to whicTi no wild animal could 
have access. Sclieutzer, Phys. Sac. 
in lac The word rendered ' uiirfeiA ' 
means commonly to pass the night, 
and here refers to the fact that the 
high robk was its constant abode or 
tlweJhng By night as well as by 
(lay, the eagle had hia home there. 
IF Upon the crag of the rock. Hab., 
'Upon the tooth of the rock' — from 
the resembl ince of the crag of a rook 
to a tooth, 

2D. From tJienee she seeheth tlie 
prey, and her eyfs behold afar nf. 
" When far aloft, and no longer dis- 
cernible by the human eya, such is 
the wonderful acutenesa of its sight, 
that ftom the same elevation it will 
mark a hare, or even a smaller ani- 
mal, and dart downon it with unerring 
aim." Edin. Ency. » Of uH animals, 
the eagie liaa (he quickest eye ; but 
his sense of smelling is far inferior to 
that of the vulture. Ho never pur- 
sues, llierefore, but in sight." Gold, 
smitli. This poiver of sight was early 
known, and is celebrated by the an- 
cients. Thua Homer, /t.p'.ver. 674 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



30 Her young ones also suck up blood : and where " the si 



SoAeliBii,H.L.i.33. AIsoHorace, 
Semi. L. i. Sac. 3 : 

QuaiD out aquilg, eul tecpanB Epulauint. 
The Arabic wrilera aay that llie eagle 
can see "four liundred parasangs." 
Damir, as quoted by Scheutzer. It 
is now ascertained ibat hlrda of prey 
Beaieli out or discern their food rather 
by the sight than the smell. No 
Booner does a camel fall and die on 
the plains of Arabia, than there may 
be seen in the far-distant sky appa- 
rently a black speck, which is soon 
disnovered to be a vulture hastening 
to its prey. From that Tast distance 
the bird, invisible to bunian eye, has 
seen the prey stretched upon the 
sand, and immediately commences 
toward it its rapid flight. 

3d. Her young- ones dUo suck up 
blood. The word here used (I^^S^) 
occurs nowhere else in the Scriptures. 
It is supposed to mean, to anp up 
greedily ; referring to the fhct that 
the young ones of the eagle devour 
blood voraciously. They are loo 
feeble to devour the flesh, and hence 
they are fed on the blood of the vic- 
tim. The strength of the eagle con- 
sists in the beak, talons, and wings ; 
and such is their power, that they are 
able to convey animals of considera- 
ble size, alive, to their places of 
abode. They often bear away, in 
this manner, lambs, kids, and the 
young of the gazelle. Three instan- 
ces, at least, are known, where they ■ 
have carried off children. In the 
year 1737, in Norway, a boy upwards 
of two years of age was carried off by 
•n eagle in the sight of his parents. 
Anderson, in bis history of Iceland, 
asaerlB that in that island children of 
four and five years of age have expe- 
rienced the same fate ; and Ray 
in one of the Orkneys 
infant of a year old was seized in 



',, ther 



* she. 



the talons of an eagle, and conveyed 
about four miles to its eyry Edin. 
Etkij. The principal lood of (lie 
yrrung eagle is blood. The proof ol 
this fact may be seen in Soheutzer's 
Php. Sac, m toe. K jlnd where the 
siain are, there is she. Heb., the 
slain ; referring perhaps primarily to 
a field of battle— where horses, ca- 
mels, and men, lie in confusion. It 
is not improbable that the Saviour 
had this passage in view when he 
said, speaking of the approaching de- 
struction of Jerusalem, "For where- 
soever the carcase is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together." Matlh. 
xxiv. 38. Of the/ot( that they thus 
assemble, there can be no douL I. 
The argjiiaent in proof of the wisdom 
and majesty of the Almighty in theae 
references to the animal creation, is 
derived from their strength, their in- 
stincts, and their peculiar habits. 
We may make two remarks, in view 
of the argument as here stated. (1.) 
One relates to the remarkable accn- 
raey with which they are referred to. 
The statements are not vague and 
general, but are minute and charac- 
about iJie habits and the in- 
of the animals referred to. 
The very things are aelected which 
are now known to distinguish tliose 
animals, and which are not found to 
exist in the same degree, if at ail, in 
others. Subsequent InTesligalions 
have served to confirm the accuracy 
of these descriptions, and they may 
aken now as a correct account 
to the leUer of the natural history 
of the different animals referred to. 
If, therefore, as has already been sta- 
ted, Ibis is to be regarded as an jndi' 
cation of the state of natural science 
in the time of Job, it shows quite an 
advanced state ; if it is?iiit an indica- 
tion of the existing state of know- 
ledge in his time, if there was no 
such acquaintance with the onin al 
creation as the result of observalipu, 
then it shows that these were truly 



e wuids of God, and a 
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garded ag direct inspiiation. At all 
events, ths statement was evidentlj 
made under the influence of inspira- 
tion, and is worthy of the origin 
which it claims. (3.) Tha second 
remark is, that the progress of discov- 
ery in the science of natural history 
has only served to confirm and ex- 
pand the argument here adverted to. 
*" IV fact in regard to the habits 






5 of a 



roof of the wisdom a 






IS of 






Mith 1 



the habi 

wild goata of Ihe rook, the wild aas, 
the rhinoceros, the ostrich, the horse, 
the hawk, and the eagle, as each one 
furniahiiig some striking and peculiai 
proof of the wisdom, goodness, super 
intending providence and power ol 
the Great Creator. 



CHAPTER XL. 



ineitnleiKling wllh hiiii.si^ii far Ihe imiiiopiiely of Ihe laaguuge in wbich he had lndul;i:d, buiI 
which waa ihS tama M 'reproving' God, va. 1,2. ,.■ j i 

ottujB iHrniliXtelf before Ood {ch. liii-slai, 9™"°d M™^ri?Xre. He i.ae sure thai be 
eoutd ba able to vindioata bimieir, ud •Low that he did not d^Eeive the iiecoliii mlsm^w.! 



laed Chioa^h thii . 



![[. God Iheo purausi andooniplelea the arguDi 
ovm majatly lod elo-j. The arjjum— ■■ 



aaimalof iounaaaeslrenglh.whioh misht be rajsnlad m in Eouia laHan illailration of iha 
oiiihivpDWei of Ibe Hoat High, vf. liJH, 

of Job aad bli IViPuda'. No aUlemonti are aiade reipeeiiiu Ibe laaaon irf'gffliotiana ; the qisB- 
tioo whether trials ere eiiJence of the moral charaatar of the auneier ia not decided, and nt. 
rerereaee li mads to the TatuTe slate, end to Ibe ftct that all then inequnlitieB woold be 

K.ve'mm"t ^orieeo eialied and lo powerlul ; and to Ineoloale Ihd Aaltat oaln acquieiceDoe 
■II the eipraaiioiu oThii will. Theiibjeot »»> not to diicloieiUl the light iDiagard lo thedllB- 
cnlt qaaitloDi about the gnvcrnioent ofGod which could bt cammunlcatetl, nor lo aallcipate the 
glotioua trnlb. whieb wre reieivEd foi the Chrinliin ravelillan, hot 10 prodQoe a ulate ol 
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CHAPTER XL. 



2fl3 



lyrOREOVER, the Lord an 
'- ■•- swered Job, and said, 

2 Shall he that contendeth 
with the Almighty instruct him J 



1. JWoreoiJfir, the Lord anaioered 
Job. The word aniuered is used 
here as it ia often in (lie Scriptures, 
not lo denote a reply lo what had 
been imniedinlelj said, but to take up 
or continue an argument. What Gc ' 
»aid here was designed as a reply 

it which Job had so frequently 



he that reproveth God, Jet him 
answer it. 

3 Then Job aiiswered the 
Lord, and said, 

4 Behold, I am vile : ' what 



corrector, an admordsker (^IS^) of 
God ? He had the opportunity now 
and God here paused, after the sun' 
'■ — exhibition of his 



renders this, "Contending shall the 
reproier of God contend with the 
Almighty?" Prof. Lee, "Shall one 
by contending with the Almighty 
correct this ?" On the grammalicai 
construction, see Geaenius -n the 
word llB";, and RosanmUller and 
Lee, in lac. The meaning seems lo 
be this: 'Will he who would enter 
into a controversy with the Alniigbly 
now presume lo instrnct him ? He 
that was so desirous of arguing his 
cause widi God, will he now an- 
swer ?' All the language here used 
is taken from courts, and is such 
as r have had frequent occasion to 
explain in these Notes. The refer- 
ence is to the fact that Job had so 
often expressed a wish to carry his 
cause, as before a judicial tribunal, 
directly up to God. He had feil that 
if be could get ll there, he could 



1 the r 






God, 
wish t 






opportunity, as he wished, 
" use directly before him. 
'tated in vs. 3, 4. Job 
ad now nothing to sav. IT He that 
eproveth God. Or ralher, ' He that 
'*(j>osed to carry his cause before 
"" Job had often expressed a 
do. The word here used 
doyed, especially 



lo prove any 



in HiphU, in , 
means ^ argue^ 
thing; then ioar^Tisiioicji, 
to convict. See Job vi, 25, liii. 15 
xii. 5, xxxii. 12. Prov. ii. ?, 3, iv 
12, xis. ^. It is evidently used in 
that sense here— a Hiphil participle 
(n-isiaj—nnd refers, not lo any man 
m general who reproves Go^ bul to 
Job in particular, as having expressed 
a wish to carry his cause before Iiim, 
and lo argue it there. H Let Mm an- 
swer it. Or rather, ' Let him answer 
Am.' That is, 'Is he now ready to 
answer? There is now an opportu- 
nity for him to carry his cause, as he 
wished, directly befoi " ' ~ ' 



argue it 



) lose 



ferdicl 






:t arguments 



i that he ..^. _^ „ 

before the Almighty which would 
secure a reversal of the fearfiil sen- 
fence which had gone out agairist 
liim, and which had caused him to be 
held as a guilty man. God now asks 
whether he who had been so anxious 
lo have a legal argument, and lo car- 
ry his cause himself before God— a 
man disposed to litigation before God 
(■".aj—was still of ihe same mind, and 
elt himself qualified lo lake upon 
himself the ollice o( an instruaZ a I 



lighly 1 



m brace the 



■pporlunitj. 



would S' 









the 



! what (he A|. 
This does not 



imply, thai the man 
who reproves God must be held 
responsible for it, but thai Job, ivho 
had expressed the wish lo carry his 
cause before God, had now an oppor- 
tunity lo do so. That this is the 
meaning, is apparent from the next 
verses, where Job says that he was 
confounded, and had nothing to say. 
4. Beliold, I am vi.'e .- what shall I 
ansmer thee ? ' Instead of being able 
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shall I answer thee ? I will lay " 
Tiine hand upon my mouth. 



5 Once have I spoken ; but I 
■ill not answer ; yea, twice ; 
but I w 



myself as I liad eipected, I now see 
(hat I am guilty, and I haye nothing 
10 eay.' He had Brgued boldly with 
his friends. He had before them 
maintained hie innocencje of the 
charges which Ihey brought against 
him, and had supposed that he would 
be able to maintain the same argument 
before God. Bnt when the opportu- 
nity waa given, he felt that he waa a 
poor, weak man ; a guilty and miser- 
able oflender. it is a very different 
thing to maintain our cause before 
God from what il is to maintain i( 
before men ; and Ihough we may at- 
tempt to vindicate our own right- 
eousness when we argue with our 
fellow-creatures, yet when we come 
to maintain it before God we shall be 
dumb. On earth, men vindicate 
themsalves ; what will they do when 
tiiey come to stand before God in the 
iadgment ? fl / loill lay ■mine hand 
upon ntu mimtk. An espression of 
silence. Catlin, in hU account of the 
Mandan Indians, says that this ia a 
common custom with them when 
any thing wonderful occnra. Some 
of them laid their hands on their 
mouths, and remained in this pos- 
a bv the hoar, as an expresaiou 
..■'.:_i . .. .!-- ^^onder- 



he will be very likely to see thathehas 
been guilty of more than one offence 
One sin will draw on the remem- 
if another, and the gate once 
open a flood of sins will rush to the 
recolleclion. It is not common thai 
a man can so isolate a sin as to re- 
pent of that alone, or so look at one 
offence against God as not to feel that 



t of 






of astonishmi 

duced by the brush in the 

painting. Comp. Notes on Ct. -. 

5, Oace have I spoken That la 
vindicating myself. He bad 
spoken of God in an in-everen 
improper manner, and he now saw it. 
IT Bat I will not ansteer. I will not 
now answer, as I had expressed the 
wish to do. Job now saw that he 
had spoken in an improper manner, 
and he says that he would nol repeat 
vjhal he had said, H Yea, tieice. He 
had not only offended once, as if in a 
thoughllesa and hasty manner, but he 
had repeated it, showing dehberalion, 
and thus aggravating his^uilt. When 
a man ia bronsht to n willingness to 
confess that ha-has done wrong once.. 



fuTlhET. Job felt doubtless that if he 
should allow himself to speak acain, 
or 10 attempt now to vindicate him- 
self, he would be in danger of com- 
mitting the same error again. Ho 
now saw that God was right; that he 
had himself repeatedly indulged in 
an improper spirit, and that all that 
became him was n penitent confession 
in the fewest words possible. We 
may learn here, (1.) That a view of 
God is fitted to produce in us a deep 

feel himself lo be in the presence of 
God, or regard the Almighty as speaU 
ing to him, without saying, ' Lo, I 
am vile !' There is nothing so much 
Sited lo produce a sense of sinfulnesa 
and nothingness as a view of God. 
(2 ) The world will be dumb at the 
day of judgment. They who havo 
been most loud and bold in vindicat- 
ing themselves will then be silent, 
and will confess that they are vile, 
and the whole world 'will become 
guilty before God.' If the presence 
and the voice of God produced such 
an effect on so good a man as Job, 
what will it not do on a wicked 
world? (3.) A true penitent is dis- 
posed to use but few words. 'God be 



■ciful t( 



' lo, 1 a 



, „ about all the language which 

the pen ilen I em ploys. Hedoesnotgo 
into long arguments, into metaphy 
sical distinctions, into apologies and 
vindications, bul uses Ihe simplest 
language of confession, and then 
leaves the soul, and the cause, in the 
handaofGod. (4.) Kepentance con 
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CHAPTER XL. 



6 Then ° answered the Loi 
ijtito Job out of the whirlwin 



"' Gird up thy loins now like 
1 m-ii : I will demand of thee. 



sisU ito stopping where we are, and in 
resolvis'^ to adil no more sm. ' I 
have ei.id,' is iCa language, ' I will 
not add -o it, I will do so no more,' 
is the iiu.nediate response of the soul. 
A readiiKiBa to go into a vindication, 
or to expose one's self to the danger of 
sinning b^n in the same waj, is an 
evidenca^Bt there is no true repent. 



and declare thou unt ne 
8 Wilt thou also d nn 
judgment? wilt tho < 

me, that thou may t be 



Jvb, 



>uld 



notallon bimaelf even to spi 
on the au.ijectleat he should be guilty 
of the aJD which he had already com- 
mitted. (5.) In repentance we must 
be willing to retract our errors, and 
coniBsa that we were wrong — no mat- 
ter what favorite opinions we have 
had, or how tenaciously and zealously 
we have defended and held ihem. 
Job had constructed many beautiful 
and eloijuent arguments in defence of 
hie opinions i he had brought to bear 
on the subject all the results of his 
observation ; all his attainments in 
science ; all the adages and maxims 
that he bad derived from the ancients, 
and from a long intercourse with man- 
kind, but he was new brought to a 
willingness to confesB that his argu- 
ments were not solid, and that the 
opinions which ha had cherished 



It is often m 



e diffi- 



cult to abandon opinions thi 
and the proud philosopher when he 
exercises repentance has a more diffi- 
cult task than the victim oC low and 
debasing senauality. His opinions are 
hia idols. They embody the results 
of his reading, his reflections, his 
eouversalion, his observation, and 
iheybecoraeapartof himaelf. Hence 
it i thit m y b ndoned sinners 
are d do few philoso- 

pbe I 1 g spreads often 

with among the ob- 

I 



ao few of the ' wise men of the world' 
are called and saved. 

6. Then OTtaiDered the Lord unto Job 
oul qf the wkirlmind. See Notes on 
ch. xxxviii. 1. God here resumes 
the argument which had been inter- 
rupted in order to give Job an oppor- 
tunity to apeak and to carry his cause 
before the Almighty, as he had de- 
sired. See ver. 3. Since Job had 
nothing to say, the ar^menl, which 
had been suspended, is resumed and 
completed. 

7. Gird up thy loins now tike a 
man. An expression taken from the 
ancient mode of dress. That was a 
loose, flowing robe, which was se- 
cured by a girdle when travelling, or 
when one entered upon any thing re- 
quiring energy. See Notes on Matth. 
V. 38-41. The meaning here is, 
'Prepare thyself for the highest ef- 



what will n w 
Notes on Isa 
muTtd of thee 
thee." That 
questions to y 
^nd declare 



H b 

fit 
y nw h n 

show that you under- 
stand the subject. The object is lo 
.'cppeal to (he prools of divine wisdom, 
and to show that the whole subject 
was fm above human comprehenaion. 
8. Wilt thou diaannal my jtidgmentf 
Wilt thou renerse the judgment 
which I have formed, and sliow that 
it should have been different from 
what it is ! This was implied in 
what Joh had undertaken. He had 
ined of tho dealings of God, 
s was the same as saying that 
Id show ihnt those dealings 
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9 Hast thou an arm like God? 
or canst tliou thunder with a 
voice -iike him? 

10 Deck thyself now tcitk 
majesty and excellency ; and 
array thyself with giorj and 
beauty, 

11 Cast abroad the rage of 

should hflvo been different from whiit 
they were. When a man murmurs 
against God, it is always implied thai 
he supposes be eould show why his 
dealings should be different from 
what Uiey are, and that thej should 
be reversed. If Wilt thou condemn 
me, that thou ma,yest be righteouB ? 
Or,rather,probBbly,' Wilt thou show 
that I am wrong because thou art 
superior in justice ?' Job had allow- 
ed himself to use language which 
strongly implied that God was im- 

Eroperfy severe. He hnd regarded 
imself as punished fir beyond what 
he deserved, and as sufEering in a 
manner which Justice did not demand. 
All this implied that he was more 
righteous in the case than God, for 
when a man allows himself (o vent 
such complaints, it indicates that he 
esteems himself to be more just than 
his Maker. God now calls upon Job 
to maintain tliia proposition, since he 
had advanced it, and to urge the 
arguments which would prove that 
ke was more righteous in the case 
than God. It was proper to demand 
this. It was a charge of such a 
nature that it could not be passed 
over in silence, and God asks, there- 
fore, with emphasis, whether Job 
now supposed that he could institute 
such an argument as to show that he 
was right and his Maker wrong. 

9. Hast thou an arm like God? 
The arm is liie symbol of strength. 
The question here is, whether Job 
would venture to compare bis strength 
with the omnipotence of (lod? If Or 
euTist thoti thunder leith a soke like 
him ? Thunder is a svmbol of the 
majesty of til*; Moat High, and is 



thy wrath : anJ behold every 
one that is proud, and abase him. 

12 Look on every one that is ' 
proud, and bring him low; and 
tread down the wicked in their 

13 Hide them in the dust to- 
gether ; and bind their faces in 



oflen spoken of as the voice of God, 
See Ps, JLiii. The question here is, 
whether Job could presume to com 
pare himself with the Almighty, 
whose voice was the thunder ? 

to. Deck thyself naai with ma^estu 
and excellency. That is, such as Ciod 
haa. Put on every thing which you 
can, which would indicate rank, 
wealth, power, and see whether it 
" ■ ■ ' with the 



h, power, 
all be . 



great; thou art clothed with honor 
and majesty." 

11, Cast abroad the tage of thy 
wrath. That is, as God does. Show 
that the same effects can be produced 
by your indignation which there is in 
his. God appeals here to the effect 
of his displeasure in jirostrating his 
foes as one of the evidences of his 
majesty and glory, and asks Job, if 
he would compare himself viith him, 
to imitate him n th' nd p duoe 
similar effects H Jlnd b I Id very 
one that is pr ud and abas kim. 
That is, look up h ' 
bring him low h mbl 
look. It is impl d h 
could do this, d h app i i i as 
a. proof of his p w 

12, Mnd tre d d w th i d in 
Iheir place. Even in the very place 
where they are, crush them tii the 
dust, as God can. It is implied thai 
God was able to do this, and he t.p- 
peala to it as a proof of his power. 

13, Hide them in the dust together. 
Comp. lea, ii. ID, The meaning 
seemti to be, that God had power lo 
prostrate the wicked in the dust of 
(ho earth, and he calls upon Job to 
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14 Then will I also confess 
unto thee that thine own right 
hand can save thee. 



sliow his power fay doing the Bamn 
thing, IT And bind their faces in 
leoret. Tlie word>ces here U prob- 
ably used (like the Greek nijoiiana) 
to denote yeraons. The phraee "to 
bind them," is expressive of having 
luem under control or subjection ; 
and the phrase " in secret" may refer 

dungeon or prison. The meaning of 
the whole is, that God had power to 
restrain and control the haughty and 
the wicked, and he appeals to Job to 



will be full proof that yoti can aav 
yourseif, and that you do not nee_ 
the divine interposition. Jf hecould 
do all this, then it might he admitted 
that he wsa qualified to pronoui 

judgment on the divine counsels 

dealings. He would then show that 
he had qualifications for eonductinir 
the affairs of the universe. 

15, Behold new behemtitk. Marg. 
' or, the elephajit, as some think.' In 
the close of the urgument, God ap- 
peals to ftoo animals as among the 
chief of his works, and as illustrating 
more than any otters his power and 
majesty — the behemoth and the levi- 
athan. A great variety of opinions 
has been enlerlained in regard to the 
animal referred to here, though the 
tnain inquiry has related to the ques- 
tion whetlier the elephant or the hip- 
pnpotamua is denoted. Since the 
time of Bochart, who has gone into 
an extended e^Bminatiou of the sub- 
ject (Hi^oz. P. ii. L. li. c. XV.), the 
common opinion has been that the 
latter is here referred to. Aenspeci- 
men of the melhod of interpreting the 
Bible which has prevailed, and is a 
proof of the slow progress which has 
been made towards settling the mean 
ing of a difficult passiige, we mi} 
refer to some of the opinions which 



15 Behold now ' behemoth, 
which I made with thee ; he 
eateth grass as an ox, 

1 or, the dap^jatt, ae aomi think. 

have been ei 
this 

from the collection of oi 
by Schultens, in loc. Among them 
are the following: (I.) That wild 
animals in geueralare denoted. 'This 
appears to have been the opinion of 
the translators of the Septuagint. (2.) 
Some of the Rabbins supposed that a 
huge monster was referred to, that 
ate every day ' the grass of a thou- 
sand mountains,' (3.) It has been 
held by some that the wild bull was 
referred to. This was the opinion 
particularly of Sanctius. (4.) The 
common opinion, until the time of 
Bochart, has been that tlie elephant 
was meant. See the particular au- 
thors who have held this opinion 
enumerated in Schultens. (5.) Bo- 
chart maintained, and since his time 
the opinion has been generally aequi 
eseed in, that the rieer-hoT^e of the 
Nile, or.the hippopotamus, was refer- 
red to. This opinion he has defended 
at length in the Hieroz. P. ii. L. v. c. 
XV. (6.) Others have held that some 
' hieroglyphic monster ' was referred 
to, or tEiat the whole description was 
an emblematic representation, tliough 
without any living original. Among 
those who have held this sentiment, 
some have supposed that it is design- 
ed to be emblematic of the old ser- 
pent; others, of t!ie corrupt and fallen 
nature of man ; others, that the proud, 
the cruel, and the bloody are denoted ; 
most of the 'Fatfiers' supposed that 
the Devil was here emblematicnily 
represented by the behemoth and the 
leviathan ; and one writer has main 
tained that Christ was referred to ! 
To these opinions may be added the 
supposition of Dr Good that (he 
behemoth here described n at present 
nus altogether extinct, like the 
moth, and other animals that 
been discov"red in fossil re- 
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tained by tlis author nfthe arlicle on 
Mazologij, in the Edinburgh Encyclo- 

Siedia, chiefly for tlia reason dial the 
ascription of the tail of the behe- 

with li.e nipi)o[,oiatiiua. There 
be admitted to be some plausibility 
in this conjecture of Dr. Good, 
though perhaps I shall be able to shorn 
that there is no necessity of resorting 
to this supposition. The word beke- 
moth (n-iana), used here in Ihe pli 
rat number, occurs often in the si: 
gular number, to denote a dumb 
beast, usually applied to the larger 
kind of quadrupeds. It occurs very 
olVen in the Scriptures, and is usually 
translated heasi, or collectively cattle. 
It usually denotes land aninals, in 

Z position to birds or reptiles. See 
: Lexicons, and Taylor's SehTeiB 
Concordance. It is rendered by Dr. 
Nordheimer (Meb. Con.) in this pla 
hi-ppopotamus. The plural form 
often used (comp. Dent, xxxii. 1 
Job lii. 7. Jer. xii. 4. Hab. ii. 17. Ps. 
1. 101, but in uo other instiuice " 
employed as a proper name. ( 
nius supposes that under the form of 
Ihe vi-otd here used, there lies con- 
cealed soma Egyptian name for the 
hippopotamus, " so modified as to pul 
on the appearance of a Semitic word. 
Thus the Ethiopian jisAeniouI denotes 
Ioo(CT-oT, by wliioh epithet (bo-ii 
no) the Italians also designate 
hippopotamus." The translatioi 
not afford much aid in determining 
the meaningof the word. The LXX 
render it, 3-inila, wild beasts; Je- 
rome retains Ihe vioiA, Behemoth ; tiie 
Chaldee, i<I'5''5a, beast; the Sjriac 
retains the Hebrewword ; Covardale 
renders it, " cruel beast ; ' Prof. Lee, 
"the beasts;" Umbreit, Mlpferd, 
*' Nile- horse ;" and Noyes, "river- 
horse." The only method of ascer- 
taining, iheretbre, what animal is 
here intended, is to compare carefully 
llie characteristics hare referred to 

find in what one these characteristics 
Buist. We may here safely presume 
on the entire accuracy of the descrip- 



tion, since wa have found thapravioul 
descriptions of animals to accord en- 
tirely with the habits of those existing 
at the present day. The illustration 
drawn from the passage before us, in 
regard to the nature of tlie animal, 
consists of two parts. (1.) Tbeplace 
which the description occupies in the 
argument. That it is an aquatic ani- 
mal, seems to follow from the plan 
and structure of the argument. In 
the two discourses of Jehovah (ch. 
jxxviii.-xli.}, the appeal is made, 
first, to the phenomena of nature (ch 
xxxviii.) ; then to the beasts of tlie 
earth, among whom the ostrich is 
reckoned (oh. xxxix. 1-25) ; then to 
the fowlsof the air (ch. xKxix. 26-30); 
and then follows the description of 
the behemoth and the leviathan. It 
would seam that an argument of this 
kind would not be constructed with- 
out some allusion to ihe pnncipal 
wonders of the deep ; and the &ir 
presumption, therefore, is, thai the 
reference hare is to the principal ani- 
mals of the aquatic race. The argu- 
ment in regard to the nature of the 
animal from ihe place which the de- 
firmed by the fcot that the account o. 
the behemoth is immediately followed 
by that of the leviathan — ^bayond all 
question an aquatic monster. As 
they are here grouped together in the 
argument, it is probable that they be- 
long to the some class ; and if by the 
leviathan ia meant the crocodile, then 
the presumption is that the river- 
horse, or the hippopotamus, is here 
intended. These two animals, as 
being Egyptian wonders, are every 
where mentioned together by ancient 
writers. See Herodotus, ii. 69-71, 
Died. Sic. i. 35, and Pliny, Htst.JVat. 
xsviii. 8. (2.) Tiie character of the 
onimal may be determined from the 
particttlar things specified. Those 
are the following : (a) It is on am- 
phibious animal, or an animal whose 
usual resort is the river, though lie is 
occasionaJly on land.. This is evi- 
dent, because he is mentioned as 
lying under the covert of the reed 
and the fens ; as abiding in marshy 
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would agree with Ibe hippopotainds, 
wliose beliy h equally guurriBd by 
bia Cliiok skin with tbe rest of tiis 
body, but is not true of the elephant. 
The strength of tiie elephant is in 
his head and n«cli, and his weakest 
part, the pari where he can be moal 
successfully attacked, is his bully. 
There the skin is thin and lender, 
and it Is there that the rhinoceros 
attacks him, mid that he is even an- 
noyed by Insects. Pliny, 
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Notes on ver. 16. (d) Hi 
guisheji for some peculiar i 
of his tail — some slow sjii stately 
motion, or u certain inflextimti/ at' the 
.all, like a cedaf. This wiil agree 
with the account of l)ie hippopotamus. 
See Notes on rer. 17. (e) He is 
remarkable for the strength of his 
bones, ver. 18- (f) He is reuiarlt- 
ablo for the quantity of wiiter which 
he dnnks at a time, ver. 23 ; and (g) 
he has the power of forcing his way, 
chiefly by the strength of Iiis nose, 
through snares by which it is ut- 
lempled to take him, ver. 34. These 
characteristics agree better with the 
hippopotamus than with any otiier 
known animal, and at present critics, 
with few eiceptions, agree in the 
opinion that this is the animal which 
is referred to. As adiilllonal reasons 
lor supposing that the elephant is not 
referred to, we may add, (1) that 
there is no allusion to the proboscis 



the elephant, a part of the animal 
dt could not have failed to be allu- 
d to if the description had pertained 
him ; and (2) that the elephant 
s wholly unknown In Arabia and 
Egypt. The hippopotamus ('Juno- 
TB/iojJ or rincT-korse belongs to 
e mammalia, and is of the order of 
e packydermata, or thick-skinned 
imals. To this order belong also 
tl e elephant, the tapirua, the rhiuo- 
ros, and the swine. Edin. Eney., 
. Jtiamlogy. The hippopotamus 
foand principally on itie banks of 
e Nile, though it is found also in 
e other large rivers of Africa, as 
e Niger, and the rivers which lie 
between that and the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is not found in any of the 
rivers which run north into the Me- 
diterranean except the Nile, and there 
only at present In that portion which 
traverses Upper Egypt ; and it Is 
found also in the l^es and fens of 
Ethiopia. It is distinguished by a 
broad head ; its lips are very thick, 
and the mu^izle much iuflated ; it 
has four very large projecting curved 
teeth in the tuider jaw, and four also 
in the npper ; the skin is very tliick, 
the legs short, four toes on each foot 
inverted with small hools, and the 
tail is very short. The appearance 
of the Bniiunl,when on land, is repre- 
sented as very uncouth, the body 
being very large, flat, and round, the 
head enormously large in proportion, 
the feet as disproportion ably short, 
and the armament of teeth in ila 
mouth truly formidable. .The length 
of a male has been known to be 
seventeen feet, the height seven, and 
the circumference fifteen ; the head 
three feet and a half, anti the mouth 
set In width. Mr. Bruce 
ime In tbe lake Tzana 
twenty feet In lengtli. 
The whole animal is covered with 
short hair, which is more thickly set 
the under than the upper parts 
The general color of the animal is 
brownish. The skin is exceedingly 
igh and strong, and was used ty 
■ Egyptians for the man 
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hev betake themselves to tlie 
plunge in, and walk on the 
bottom, though often compelled to 
rise to the surface to take in fresh 
air. In the daf-time they are so 
much afraid of being diacovered, that 
when thej rise for the purpose of 
breathing, they only put their noses 
out of tlie water; hut in rivers that 
are unfrequented by mankind they 
put out the whole head. In shallow 
riyera they make deep holes in the 
bottom to conceal theu bulk. They 
are eaten with avidity by the jnhabi- 
tanlB of Africa. The following ac- 
count of the capture of h hippopotamus 
serves greatly to elucidate the deaerip- 
tlon in the book of Job, and to show 
its correctnesB, even in those points 
which have formerly been regarded 
as poetical exaggerations. It is trans 
1 ate d from the travels of M. Kuppell, 






the German naturalist, wbo 
Upper Egypt, and the countries still 
farther up the Nile, and is the latest 
traveller in those regions. (Bcisen tit 
Jfubia, Kordofan, SfC., Frnnltf 1839, 
p. 52, stq.) "In tlie province of 
Dongola, the fishermen and hippopo- 
tamus hunters torm a distinct class or 
casle ; and are called in the Berber 
language Hauatiit (pronounced Ho«>- 
ovnt.) They make use of a email 
canoe, formed from a single tree, 
feet long, and capable of 
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The harpoon which they use in hunt- 
ing the hippopotamus, has a strong 
barb just back of the blade or sharp 
edge ; above this a long and strong 
cord is fastened to tlie iron, and to 
the other end of this cord a block of 
light wood, to =erVB as a buoy, and 
in tracing out and following the i 
mal when struck The iron is then 
slightly fastened upon a wooden han- 
dle, or lance, about eight feet long. 
The hunters of the hippopotamus har- 
poon their prey either by day or by 
night ; hut they prefer the former be- 
causelhey can then better parry the fe- 
rocious assaults of the enraged animal. 
The hunter takes in his right hand 
the hiuidlo of tlie harpoon, ivilh ix part 



of the cord ; in his leA the remaindei 
of the cord, with the buoy, in this 
manner he cautiously approaches the 
creature as it sleeps by day upon a 
small island, or he watches at night 
Ibr those parts of the shore where he 
hopes the animal will come up out of 
the water, in order to feed in the 
fields of grain. When he has gained 
the desired distance (about seven pa 
ces), he throws the lance with his fbll 
strength ; and the harpoon, In order 
to hold, must penMrate the thick hide 
and into the flesh. The wounded 
beast commonly makes for the water, 
and plunges beneath it in order to 
conceal himself; the handle of the 
harpoon falls off, but the buoy swi[i:S, 
and indicates the direction which the 
animal takes. The harpooning of 
the hippopotamus is attended with 
great danger when the hunter is per- 
ceived by the animal before he lias 
thrown the harpoon. In such cases 
the beast sometimes rushes, enraged, 
upon his assailant, and crushes hrm 
at once between his wide and formi- 
dable iaws — an occurrence that once 
took place during our residence near 
Shendi. Sometimes the most harm- 
less objects excite the rage of (his 
anima! ; thus, in tlie region of Aniera, 
a hippopotamus once craunched, in 
the same way, several cattle that were 
fastened to a water-wheel. So soon 
as the animal has been successfully 
struck, the hunters hasten in their 
canoe cautiously to approach the 
buoy, to which they fasten a long 
rope ; with the other end of this tliey 
proceed to a large boat or bark, on 
board of which are their companions. 
The rope is now drawn in ; the pain 
thus occasioned by the barb of the 
harpoon excites the rage of the ani- 
mal, and he no sooner perceives the 
bark, than he rushes upon it; seizes 
it, if possible, with his teeth ; and 
sometimes succeeds in shattering it, 
or oversetting il. The hunters, in 
fhe mean time, are not idle; they 
fasten five or six other harpoons in 
his flesh, and exert all their strength, 
by means of the cords of these, 
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in order thus to diniiuisb, in some 
measure, the effects of bis violence. 
They endeavor, with a long, sharp 
iron, to divide the ligamentura jugi, 
or to beat in the ^ull — the usual 
modes in which the natives kill thra 
animal. Since the carcase of a fiill- 
grown hippopotamus is too large to 
be drawn out of the water without 
quite a niniber of men, they com- 
monlycut up the animal, when killed, 
in the water, and draw the pieces 
ashore. In the whole Turkish prov- 
ince of Dongola, there are only one 
or two hippopotami killed annually. 
In the years 1S21-33, inclusive, there 
were nine killed, four of which were 
killed by us. The flesh of the young 
animal is very good eating; v>' 
full grown, they are usually very 

mated aa equal to four or five o 
The hide is used only for making 
whipB, which are excellent ; and one 
hide furnishes Jiom three hundred 
and fifty to five hundred of them. 
The teeth are not used. One of the 
hippopotami which we killed 
very old male, and seemed tc 
reached hi. 
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of the tail, about fiAeen foet, and bis 
tusks, from the root to the point, along 
the external curve, twenty-eight inch- 
es. In order to kill him, we had a 
battle with him of four hours long, 
and thai loo in the nigbt. Indeed, 
he came very near destroying our 
large bark, and with it, perhaps, all 
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hunters in the small canoe, as they 
were about to fasten the long rope t~ 
the buoy, in order to draw him in, li 
threw himself wilb one rush upon it, 
dragged it with him under water, and 
shattered it to pieces. The two 
hunters escaped the extreme danger 
with great difficulty. Out of twenty- 
five muaket-balla which were flred 
into the monster's head, at the dis- 
tance of five feet, only one penetrated 
the bide and the bones near the nose ; 
80 that every time he breathed he 
<norled Blreams of blood upon the 
bark. All the other balls remained 



sticking in tiie thickness of his hide. 
We had at last to employ a small 
cannon, the use of which at so short 
a distance had not before entered our 
minds ; but it was only after five of 
its balls, flred at the distance of a few 
feet, had mangled, most shockingly, 
the head and body of the monster, 
that he gave up the ghost. The 
darkness of the night augmented the 
horrors and dangers of the contest. 
This|pgantio hippopotamus dragged 
our large barit at will in every direo- 
lion of tlie stream; and it was in 
a fortunate moment for us that he 
yielded,justash6hadd mn h b k 
among a labyrinth ot k wl I 
might have been so n h ll 
dangerous, because, 1 n th g t 
confusion on board, n h d b 
served them. Hipp p t m f 1 
size of the one above d b d 
not be killed by the nat f w nt 
of a cannon. These animals art a 
real plague to the land, In conse- 
quence of their voraciousness. The 
inhabitants have no permanent means 
of keeping them away from their 
fields and plantations II tl th y 
do is to make a no d eh 
night with a drum, a 
fires in diiferenl pi 
parts the hippopolai a b Id 

that they-will yield up th p tu 
or places of leedjng nl) wh a 
large number of pers m 1 

ins upon tbem with st cks and 1 d 
cries.^ The method of taking the 
hippopotamus by the Egyptians was 
the following: " It was entangled by 
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upon a reel, ut the 
same time that it was struck by the 
spear of the chasseur. This weapon 
consisted of a broad, flat blade, fur- 
nished with a deep tooth or barb at 
the aide, having a strong rope of co|i- 
siderable length attached to its upper 
end, and running over the notched 
summit of a wooden shaft, which 
«as inserted into the heid o 
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the animal, which, on receiving ihe 
wound, plunged iiilo deep waler, the 
rope baring been immediately let 
out. When fatigued by exertion, 
the hippopotamus was dragged to ihe 
boat, from which it again plunged, 
and the same was repeated until it 
became perfectly e.ibauated ; fre- 
quently receiving additional wounds, 



neas, as it was brought within Ibeir 
reach." Wilkinsons Manners and 
Customs of Ike Jlncient Egmtiaiis, 
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t Which I made o Ih thee Ihat s 
ehhec ' 1 ha. e made ] u b ell as 
jou, have for ed b to I e a fello 
treature nkb thee or I lia e made 
him near tbee — lo wt n Egjpt 
The latter Bo hait supposes to be 
the true inta p etnl on though the 
fbrmsr is the more natural. Accord- 
ing to that, the meaning is, that God 
was tlie Creator of both, and be calls 
on Job to coQlamplBte the power and 
greatness of a fellow-oreaCure, though 
a brute, as illustrating his own power 
and majesty. ^ He ealeth grass as 
an ox. This is- mentioned as a re- 
markable propeity of this animal. 
The leasons why it was regarded as 
no remarkable may iiave been, (1) 
tliat it mi^ht have been supposed 
that an animal so huge and fierce, 
and armed with such a set of teeth, 
would be carniyoious, like Ihe lion 
or the tiger; and (2) it was remark- 
able that au animal that commonly 
lived in the water should be grami- 
nivorous, aa if it were wholly a land 



an mat Tl e co i mo food f Uie 
1 ppopolan a s fish In tl e wutei 
they purs e the r prey viih grenl 
s ftne a and pe seiera ce They 
sn m w th much force ind are capa- 
ble ol re a ng at the bottom of a 
r ler for tl rtj or fo ly in utes On 
some ociaaiona three or four of them 
are seen at the bottom of u river, 
some cataract, forming a kind of line, 
and seizing upon such fish aa are 
forced down by the violence of the 
stream. Goldsmith. But it often 
happens tliat this kind of food is 
ibund in sufilcient abundance, 
the animal is then forced on Is 
where it commifs great depredati 
among plantations of sugar-cane 
grain. The fact here adverted 
that the food of the hippopotamus is 
grass or herbs, is also mentioned by 
Diodoros — Karariittxai rov ti aixoy 
r.al TorxAinm: The same thing is 
mentioned also by Sparrman, Travels 
through .SoM/S Afrita, p. 563, Getm 
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iO Lo now, his strength i: 
lis loinfi, and his force is in 
iRvel of iiis belly. 



17 He 'raoveth his tail Hk 
iedar : the ainews of his sto: 
,re wrapped together. 



16. Lo jttfVJ, Ids strength ia iiikl 
loins. TliB ina[i«ction of tlia figur. 
of liie liippopriltiinus willsliow llti 
nccurncj uf tliis. The strength of 
tlie elEplinnt is in the neck ; of the 
lion in tlie paw ; oftlie horse and ox 
in tlie eliuiild«rs ; but tlie principut 



of the 



ir-liui 



1 llie 



.1«d his force ia in h 
belly. The word wliii 



loins. Comp- Nuljuin it. 1. This 
passEige is one (liat proves itiut tin 
elepliant cannot be referred to. ' 
~ ■ •■- ' -- -- in the navel of liU 
which ia here ren- 
Jered navtl (y^^'^) means properly 
p,rm, hard, tough, and in llie plural 
form, wLich occurs here, means tlie 
firm, or tough parts of tJie belly. It 
18 not used to denote the navelin any 
llace in tlie Bible, and should not 
mv-6 been so rendered here. The 
eference is to the muscles and len- 
. uns of this part of the body, anil 
perhaps partiuularly lo the llu;t that 
tL e hippopotamuB, hy crawling no 
a icli on his belly among the atones 
r the stream or on land, acijuires 
a peculiar hardness oi strength in 
those parta of the body. This cleai- 

hilended. In that animal, this is 
the most tender part of the body. 
Pliny and Solinus both remark that 
the elephant has a thick, hard skin 
n the back, but that the skin of the 
" ' ": and tender. Pliny si 
Lib. viii, c. 20), that '; 
, when about to attack an 
elephant, " seeks his belly, aa if he 
knew that (hat was tlie most tender 
part. So jILIian, Hist. Lib. xvii. 
C.44. See Bocharl, as above. 

17. He movetk his tail like a cedar. 
Marg. ' or, setteth up.' The Hebrew 
word fSEIl) means to bend, lo curve; 
and hence it commonly denotes lo lie 
inclined, fitsorail-i/ disposed, to desire 
or please. The obvious meaning here 



tiiil, and that there was some reseni' 
blunce in tliis to tho motion of the 
cedar-tree when moved by the wind. 
In icliat this resemblance consisted, 
or koiB this waa a proof of its power, 
it is not quite easy to determine. Ito- 
senmQller says that the meaning is, 
that tlie tail of the hippopotamus was 
"smooth, round, (luck, and firm," 
and in this respect resembled the ce- 
dar. The tai! is short— being, accord- 
ing to Abdollaliph rsee Rob.), about 
half a cubit in length. In the lower 
part, says he, it is thick, " equalling 
tlie extremities of the iingers ;" and 
the idea here, according to tliis, is, 
that this short, thick, and apparently 
firm (ail, wag bent over by the will of 
the animal ns the wind bends the 
hrancbes of the cedar. The point of 
■ not the length, but tlie 

of the animal 
Why this, however, ahould have been 
mentioned as remarkable, or how thu 
power of the animal in this respect 
dilfers from others, is not very appa- 
rent. Some, wiio Imve supposed the 
jlephont (0 be here referred to, have 
understood this of the proboscis. But 
though this woidil be a remarkable 
proof of the power of the animal, the 
language of (he original will not ad- 
milofit. The Hebrew word (-55) is 
used only to denote the tail. It is 
that there may be here an 
to the unwieldy nature of 
every part of the animal, and espe 
cially to tlie tiiickness and inflexi- 
bility of the skin ; and what was 
remarkable was, tliat nolwitb standing 
this, this member was entirely at its 
command. Still, tlie reason of the 
comparison is not very clear. The 
description of llie movement of the 
tnil here given, would agree much 
better with some of the extinct orders 
of animals whose remains have been 
recently discovered and arrnngei! by 
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ClIAPTKR XL. 



IS His bones art as strong 
pieces of brass; his bonea are 
like bars of iron. 



Cuvier, than witn thai of the liippo- 
potonius. Particularly, it would 
Hgree with tlie accounl of the ichtliy- 
(maurua (see Buck land's Geolvgu. 
Bridgemater Treatise, vol. i. 133, 
sej.), though the other parts of ihe 
animal here described would not ac- 
cord well with this. IT The sinews oj 
his sUmes are arapped together. Good 
renders this, haunches; Noyes, Prof. 
Lee, Roaenraaller, and Schultena, 
thighs; and ihe LXX simply, "hi; 
einows." The Hebrew word herf 



g?^" 



na properly /sfl) 



. 11; 



according to Geseniua, it then 
siacafear is transferred to cowardice 
and shame, any thing which caitses 
shame, and hence the secret parts. 
Ho it is understood here by our trans- 
lators ; but there does not seem to be 
any good reason for this translation, 
but there is every reason why it 
should Jtot be thus rendered. The 
eiject of the description is to inspire 
a sense of the poioer of the animal, or 
of his capacity to inspire terror or 
dread ; and hence the allusion here 
is to tliose parts which were fitted to 
convey lius dread, or this sense of 
his power — to wit, his strength. The 
usual meaningof the word, therefore, 
should be retained, and the sense 
then would be, 'the ainewi.of his 
terror,' thatis, of Ms parts fitted to in- 
spire terror, ' are wrapped together ;' 
are firm, compact, solid. The allu- 
sion then is to his thighs or haunches, 
asbeingfbrmidahleintheiraBpect,and 
the seat of strength. The sinews or 
muscles of these parts seemed to be 
like a hard-twisted rope ; compact, 
firm, solid, and such as to defy all 
attempts to overcome Ihem. 

18. His hmtts are as strong pieces 
of brass. The circumstance here 
adverted to was remarkable, because 
the common residence of the animal 



unto him. 



the chief of (ho 
: he that made him 
a sword to approach 



aquatic animala are generally liollow, 
and much loss firm llioii those of land 
animals. It should be observed here, 
that the word rendered brass in the 
Scriptures most probably denotes cop- 
per. Brass is a compound metal, 
composed of copper and zinc ; and 
.r ._ soppoge that the 

. _ ^ the wocid 

of Job. The word here 
laled 'strong pieces' (P''B») is ren- 
dered by Schullens abta — chaiauJs, 
or ififii, as of a rivulet or stream ; and 
by Rosenmdller, Gesenius, Noyea, 
and Umbreit, tubes — supposed to al- 
lude to the &ct that Ihey seemed to 
be hollow tubes of bra^. But Ihe 



impropriety in retaining that sense 
here ; and then the meaning would 
be, that his bonea were so firm that 
they seemed lo be made of solid me- 

19. He is the ehi^ of the ways oj 
God. In size and strength. The 
word rendered ' chief is used in a 
similar sense in Num. xxxiv. 20, 
"Amalek was Ihe Jirst of the na- 
tions ;" that is, one of the most 
poweilbl and mighty of the nations. 
¥ He that made him can nioifl his 
STBOrd approach unto him. Accord- 
ing lo this translation, the sense is, 
that God had power over bim, not- 
withstanding his great strength and 
size, and could take his life when he 
pleased. Vet this, though it would 
be a correct sentiment, does not seem 
to be that which the conneclion de 
mands. That would seem to require 
some allusion to the strength of tlie 
animal ; and accordingly, the trans- 
lation suggested by Bochart, and 
adopted substantially by Rosenmdl- 
ler, Umbreit, Noyes, Schultens, Prof 
Lee, and others, is to be preferred — 
"He that made him furnished him 
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20 Surely the mountains bring 
him forth food, " where all the 
beasts of the field play. 



with a sword." The allusion then 
would be to hie slrong, sharp teeth, 
bearing a resemblance to a sword, 
and designed either for defence or for 
the purpose of cutting the long grass 
OD which it fed when on the land. 
The propriety of this interpretation 
may be seen vindicated at length in 
Bochart, Hieroz. P. ii. Lib. v. c. xv. 
pp. 766, 762, The «eaj;— the harpe, 
I. e. the sickle or scythe, was aeciib- 
ed to the hippopotamus bj some ot 
the Greek writers. Thus Nicander, 
Ther. 



Tir NjiXoi i^ip EdVv 



-APnHN. 



l:7i3aXXsri 



On thiapassage the Scholiast remarks, 
"The StQnTj, haTve, means a sickle, 
and the teeth of (he hippopotamus 
are so called — teaching that this ani- 
mal conguines (rgoij'ti) the harvest." 
See Bochart also for other examples. 
A slight inspection of the cut will 
show with what propriety it is said 
of the Creator of the hippopotamus, 
that he had armed him with a sickle, 
or sword. 

30. Surety the mountains bring kim 
foTtli food. That is, though he lies 
commonly among the reeds and fens, 
and is in the water a considerable 
portion of his time, yet he also wan- 
ders to the mountains, and finds his 
food there. But the point of the re- 
mark here does not aeem to be, that 
the mountains brought forth food for 
him, but that he gathered it tnkiie all 
the wild beasts played a/rowad kim, or 
sported in his vary presence. It was 
remarkable that an animal so large 
and mightr, and armed with such a 
net of teeth, should not be carnivo 
rous, and that the wild beasts on 
the mountains should continue their 
Bporls without danger or alarm in 
hia very presence. This fact could 
te accounted for partly because the 



■Ji He lieth under the ehadj 
trees, in the covert of the reed, 



beasts had nothing to fear fiom him, 
and could easily escape from him if 
he were disposed to attiick them, and 
partly fiom the feet that he seema to 
have preferrtd vegetable food. The 
hippopotamus is seldom carnivorous, 
except when driven bj extreme liun- 
ger, and in no reajiect is he ibrmed 
lo be a beast of prey. In regard to 
the fact that tlie hippopotamus ia 

elevated places, see Bochart. 

SI. He lieth under the shady treei, 
Beferring to hia usually inactive and 
lazy life. He is disposed to lie down 
in the shade, and eepecialiy in the 
vegetable growth in marshy places 
on the banks of lakes and rivers, 
rather than to dwell in the open field 
or in the Upland forest. This ac- 
count agrees well with the habits of 
the hippopotamus. The word here 
and in ver. 22 rendered shady trees 
(Q-'ViJS), is by GeseniuB, Noyes, 
Prof. Lee, and Schullens, translated 
lotus, and wild lolus. The Vulgate, 
ayriac, Rosen mailer, Aben-Ezra, and 
oihei^, render it skady trees. It oc- 
curs nowhere else in the Scriptures 
and it is difficult, therefore, to deter- 



from the obsolete word ^S?) iiddl, 
to he thin, slender ; and hence in Ara- 
bic it is applied to the wild lotus — a 
plant that grows abundantly on the 
banks of the Nile, and thai oflen 
serves the wild beasla of the desert 
for a place of retreat. It is not very 
important whether it be rendered the 
lottis, or shades, though the probable 
d f h w d ms to favor 

h ra IT J ft cm>eTt of the 
Bed I kn n that reeds 

b u d d o h b nk f ihe Nile. 
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yr? 



22 The shady trees cover him 
Kith their shadow ; the willows 
of the brook compass him about. 

1 opprfgjclA, 



liolamus. IT £ndfins, ^^33~.marsk, 
muTsky places. Tliie passage prosfa 
tJial iho eleptiant is noi here reterred 
to. He is never found in such pla- 

23. The shady trees. Probably the 
loU-trecs. Sea on ver. 31. The 
Home word is iiere uasd. IT The wit- 
ioa-treca of the brook. Ofthestream, 
or rimdet. The Hebrew word (VnJ) 
m^artsiaXh^t it VTtuly ; agorgeorgul- 
lej, which is swollen vriSi torrents in 
the winter, but which is frequently 
dry in summer. See Notes on eh. 
vi. 15. Willows grew commonly on 
the banks of rivers. They could 
not be cultivated in the desert. laa. 
IV. r. 

33. Behold, he dntibeth up a ntter. 
MMg. oppressEtk. The margin ej-. 
presses the proper meaning of the 
Hebrew word, ptiS. It usually 
means to oppress, to treat with vio- 
lence and injustice; and to deftand, 
or extort. But a very different sense 
is given to this verse by Bochart, 
Gesenins, Noyes, Sch aliens, Umbreil, 
Prof. Lee, and Rosenmuller. Ac- 
cording to the interpretation given 
by them the meaning is, ' The stream 
overfloweth, and he feareth not ; he 
is secure, even though Jordan rash 
forth even to his mouth.' The refer- 
ence then would be, not to the fact 
thai he was greedy in his mode of 
drinking, but to the fact that this 
huge and fierce animal, that found its 
food often on the land, and that re- 
posed under the shade of the lotus 
1 the 



23 Behold, he ' drinkctli up a 
river, and hasteth not : lie trust- 
eth that he can draw up Jordan 
into his mouth. 



It ii 






t of a 



rollen ■ 



should overwhelm hit __ 

by which this translation is recom- 
mended are a sufficient guarantee 
that it is not a departure from the 
propevmeaning of the original. It ia 
also tile moBt natural mid oLiiions 



make good s< 
oppresseth a river ;' nor does tlie 
word used properly admit of the 
translation 'he drinketh up." The 
word river in this place, therefore 
pn;), is to be regarded as in the 

meaning is, that when a swollen and 
impetuous river rushes along anii 
bears all before it, and, as it were, 
oppresses every thing in its course, 

!.„ ; . -"armed ; he maltea no 

he lies perfectly calm 
What was remarkable 
in this appears to have been, that an 
animal iTiat was so much on land, 
and that was not properly a fish, 
should be thus calm and composed 
when an impetuous torrent rolled 
over him. The LXX appear lo have 
been aware that this was the true 
interpretation, for they reader this 
part of the verse, 'Eav yt'ytiTai nXtifi- 
/ivga, x.T.l. — " Should there come a 
flood, he would not regard it." Our 
common translation seems to have 
been adopted from the Vulgate — Ecee 
absorbebtt fiuvium. 1[ He trnsteth 
that he can draw vp Jordmi into his 
mouth. Or rather, ' He is confident 
e. unmoved] though Jordan should 
ih forth to his mouth.' The idea 
_ that though the whole river Jor- 
dan should seem to poor down upon 
■ were about to rush into 
it would not disturb him, 
an impetuous torrent 
alarm him. Being am- 
phibious, ha would not dread what 
ould fill a land animal with alarm. 
There is no evidence that the hippo- 
Jordan, nor is it necessary to suppose 
this in order to understand this pas- 
sage. The mention of the Jordan 
shows indeed that this river was 
known lo the writer of this book, 
:<nA lliiit ii was probably written by 



effort Ic 
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24 He ' laketh it with his eyes 



some one who resided in tlie vicinity. 
In speaking of this liuge foreign ani- 



8 familiarly knoi 



ned should such i 



lid not be 



I than the Nile. It was 
better known, and the illustration 
would he better understood, and to 
an inhabitant of that country would 
be much more striking. I see no 
reason, therefore, for the supposition 
of Boehart and Rosenmaller, tbat the 
Jordan here is put for uny large river. 
The illustration is just such as one 
would have used who was well uc- 
q^uajnted with the Jordan— that the 
river-horse would not bo alarmed 
even though such a river should pour 
impetuously upon him. 

34. He taketh it aitk his eyes. 
Marg. ' Or, viill any take him in his 
sight, or, bore his nose with a gitt ?' 
From this marginal reading it is evi- 
dent that our translators were much 
perplexed witJi this passage. Eiposi 
tors have been also much embarrassed 
in regard to its meaning, and have 
differed much in tlieir exposition. 
Rosenmttller supposes that this is to 
be regarded as a question, and is to 
be rendered, " Will the hunter lake 
him while he sees him ;"^ineaning 



also is adopted by li.ichart, who says 
thatthehippopoianms could betaken 
only by some secret snare or pitfsil. 
The common modeof takins him, he 

where the river-horse usually lay, 
and to cover it over with reeds and 
canes, so that he would fall into it 



that the hunle 
him openly am 



>uld II 



e nim while 



ach 



saw him, but tfiat some secret plan 
must be adopted to take him. The 
meaning (hen is, 'Can he be taken 
when he sees the hunter?' IT His 
nose piereeik through snares. Or 
rather, ' When 1. ' 



Can the hunter eve. 
and load him wber 



u then 
I a ring o 



That 



he pleases I 
mis was cue common method by 
which a wild animal was secured 
when taken (see Notes on Isa.sxxvii. 
20), but it is bere said that this could 
not be done to this huge animal. He 
could not be subdued m this manner. 
He was a wild, untamed, and fierce 
animal, that defied ail the usual me- 
thods by which wild beasts were 
made captive. In regard to the diffi- 
culty of taking this animal, see the 
account of the method hy which it is 
now done, in the Notes on ver. 15. 
That account shows that there is a 
striking accuracy in the description. 
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itmaelf >a mm, 11. 3-5 , lie cannot bn leivsil DP >I B. banquet, v«r. 0; Ml bedleaaaot be iriaiDucI 
with barbed inna, ver. J; and thn sight dF him wai enough todeter oneframuiUteiDpt totuhe 
lini, va. B-10. God than appeals to ihspaitlGular pain of the anlnioliBiid gooi into u minuie 

idiniritlca, vs. 1 1, 13. He referi perticularl; to hit ouutli and teeth, vi. 13, 14 ; tn his scales, 

" go'^l af°hi> 'nio'^ Lid unuib, vs° I9^l7ui^e' itrenjjtL of >i"a«k\nd tha comrMCI iioss 



1 , CuTisl tkmi draw out. As a iish 
i drawn out of the water. ' 
3ual method by which fiah w 
]k was ho(k d 



h 



y. 



h ci Id 

and Ihe % ulgate, to Aq t d Sj m 
machils, where ihe word is retained, 
ond Co the Septuugint, wliere the 
word jQaxorra, dTagon, is used, and 
also tlie Sj-riac and Arubio, where 
the game word is used. 2. The fable 
of Ihe Jews, who mention a serpent 
BO large that it encompassed the 
wliole enrlh. A belief of the eiiat- 
ence of such a marine serpent or 
monster still prevails among liic Nes- 



a F>. 104. 96. In. 3T. 1. S droaiat. 

irians. 3. The ojiinion that tlio 

'hale is intended. 4. The opinion 

lat a large lish called Malar, <>i Mu- 

wh' 1 is found in llie Meditorra- 

denoted. This is the opin- 

fG tiuB. 5. The opinion that 

dile of the Nile is denoted. 

Tl pinion of Hnsaeus, that not 

I w I is intended, but llie Orca, 

ster armed with teelli, und 

) my of tlie whule. 7. Others 

derslood the wliole deBcri[i- 

llegoricul, as representing 

I of iniquity ; and among 

se me have regarded it as de- 

: p of the devil! See Scliul- 

T tliese may be added the 

p nofMillon; 

e vhich God of all his wntks 

The pilot of aoino smiJl nieht-r<iuiiJ<;ri.d >k'Iif 
Whh'^od BDchor in 'his leily rind 



lis Bide u 



crlhol 



'eiu tha aoa, and wialied 



•'Idle nlgbt 
'par. /** B. i. 
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Ihe crocodile of the Nile is denoted : 
and in this opinion crilica have gen 
erally, since his time, acquiesced 
The opinions which are entitled t 
most attention are thoae which regard 
the animal here described as eilhe 
the whale or the crocodile. Th 
objections to the suppoailion that Ih 
whale is intended are auch as th 
following' (1,1 Thatlhewhale tribes 
do not inhabit the Mediterranean, 
much less the rivera which empty 
into it — with which alone it is sup- 
posed Job could have been acquaint- 
ed. (2.) That the animal here de- 
Hcrihed differs from the whale in 
many easential patliculors. " This 
family of marine monsters have nei- 
their proper snout nor nosttila, nor 
proper teeth. Instead of a snout, 
they have a mere spiracle, or blowing- 
hole, with a double opening on the 
top of the head ; and for teeth, a 
hard expanse of horny laminse, which 



'ecalt whalebone, 



The eyes of the common whale 
moreover, inalead of answering tht 
description here given, are most dis 
proportionately small, and do no 
eiceed in aize those of the ox, Noi 
can this monster be regarded as of 
fierce habits or unconquerable cour- 
age i for instead of attacking llie 
larger sea-animals for plunder, it 
feeds chiefly on crabs and medusas, 
and is often itself attacked by theork 
or grampns, though less than half its 
size." Dr, Good. These consider- 
ations seem to be decisive in regard 
to Ihe supposition that the animal 
here referred to is the whale. In 
fact, there is almost nothing in the 
description that correeponds with the 
whale, except tlie size. The whole 
account, on. the contrary, agrees well 
with the crocodile, and there are 
several considerations which may be 
auggested, before we proceed with 
the exposition, which correapond 
with the supposition that this is the 
animal intended. They are such as 
these : (1.) The crocodile is a natu- 
ral inhabitant of the Nile and of 
other Asiatic and African rivers, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that an 



animal is referred to that was well 
It wh 1 d h n- 

ry f J b Ti ! 1 41 j x j 
hpk d Idd bn 

I h ily k J b jet 



bl 



PP 



Id b 



1 d Th 

Ik rhwkfGd() 

The general descri lion agrees with 
this animal. The leviathan is repre- 
sented aa wild, fierce, and ungovern- 
able ; as of vast extent, and as terri- 
ble in his aspect ; as having a mouth 
of vast size, and armed wild a formi- 
dable array of teeth ; aa covered with 
scales set near together like a coat of 
mail ; as distinguished by tlie fierce 
nesa of his eyes, and by the frightfui 
aspect of his mouth ; as endowed 
with great strength, and incapable ol 
being taken in any of the ordinary 
methods of securing wild beiists. 
This genera! deseriplioo agrees well 
with the crocodile. These onimala 
are found in the rivers of Africa, and 
also in the southern rivers of Ameri- 
ca, and are usually culled the utii 
gator. In the Amazon, the Niger, 
and the Nile, they occur in great 
numbers, and are usually from eigh- 
teen to twentj-seven feet long; and 

other as a raft of timber. Goldi}a;tli. 
The crocodile grows to a great length, 
being sometimes found thirty feel 
Jong from the tip of th« snout to the 
end of the tail ; though its most usual 
length is about eighteen or twenlv 
feet. " The armor, with which the 
upper part of the body is covered, 
be numbered among the moat 
rate pieces of Nature's mechan- 
In the full-grown a 
ing and thi9k as 
musket-ball. The 
appears as if covered with the moat 
regular and curious carved work. 
The mouth is of vast wicJth, the gape 
having B. somewhat Heinous outline 
and both jaws being furnished with 
very numerous, sharp-pointed teeth. 
The number of teeth in each jaw is 
thirty or more, and they are so dis- 
posed as to alleniale wilh each oiriot 
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when the mouth ia dosed. The legs 
nre short, but slrong and iiiusculiir. 
In the glowing regions of Africa, 
wliere it ntrives at its full strength 
andpowsr, it is justly regarded as tlie 
TtioBl formidable inhabitant of (he 
''s Zoology, \o\. \ 
codile seldom, except 
r (or the put- 
ini its eggs, leaves the 
. .._uaT method is to float 
along the surikce, and seize whatever 
animals come within its reach ; but 
when this method fails, it then goes 
nearer the bank. There it waits, 
among the sedges, for any animal 
that may come down to drink, and 
seizes upon it, and drags it Into the 
"" tiger is thus often seized 



184. The 
pressed with huii^ 
pose of deposilini : 



by the 



ocodile, 



ing the 



former conclusion conc< 
hehenwtli, ch, xl. 15, teq. 
scfiption of the leviathan immediately 
follows that, and the presumption is 
that they were animals that were 
usually foand inhabiting the same 
district of country. If, therefore, the 
behemoth be the hippopotamus, there 
is a presumption that the leviathan is 
the crocodile— an inhabitant of the 
same river, equally amphibious, and 
even more terrible. "And this con- 
sideration," says the Editor of the 
Pictorial Bible, "is strengthened, 
when we consider that the two ani- 
mals were so associated by the an- 
cients. Some of the pamlings at 
Herculaneum represent Egyptian 
landscapes, in which we see the croc- 
odile lying among the reeds, and 
the hippopotamus browsing upon (he 
plants on an island. So also in the 
famous Mosaic paVemenl at PrBues- 
te, representing the plants and ani- 



mals of Egypt and Ethiopia, the 
river-horse and the crocodile aia 
associated in the same group, in the 
river Nile."' The crocodile was for- 
merly found ■□ abundance in Lower 
Egypt and the Delta, but it now lim- 
its the extent of its visits northwaro 
to the districts about Mantaloot, and 
the hippopotamus is no longer seen 
in Lower Ethiopia. Neither the hip. 
popotamuB nor the crocodile appear 
to have been eaten by the ancient 
Egyptians. Pliny mentions the me- 
dicinal properties of both of tiiein 
(xxviii. 6), and Plutarch affirms that 
the people of Apollinopolis used to 
eat the crocodile (de hid. s. 60) ; but 
this does not appear to have been a 
usual custom. Herodotus says tliHt 
" some of the Egyptians consider the 
crocodile sacred, while others make 
war upon it , and those who live 
about Thebes and the late Moeris 
(in the Arsiuolte name), hold it in 
great veneration." ii. 69. In some 
cases the crocodile was treated with 
the greatest respect, and kept up at 
considerable ejpense; it was fed and 
— 'nded with the most scrupulous 



; gee 



'-, iish, a 



■essed purposely for it ; they 
ornamented it? head with eai'-rings 
and its feet with bracelets and neck- 
laces of gold and artificial stones ; it 
was rendered tame by kind ireati 
and after death the body was 



horrence, and tJiey lost no opportu- 
nity of destroying it. See Wfllkin- 
son's Manners and Customs of lie 
Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii. p. 75, sea. 
The following cut, from the Pictorial 
Bible, will flirnish an idea of th* 
form of the crocodile : 
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The word here rendered Uvialhan 
(T;;;^) occurs only in this place and 
in ch. iii. 8. Pa. Ixiiv. 14, civ. 26. 
Ibh. xiTii. 1. In all these place it is 
rendered leviathan, except in Job iii. 
8, where it is rendered in the text, 
' their mourning,' in the mitrgin, ^^- 
aJAo». See Notes on that verse, and 
eomp. Notes on Isa, ixvii. 1. The 
connection of the word with the root 
is not certainly known. Gesenius 
regards it as derived from HIP, to join 
one's self lo any one, and then to 
wreathe, to fbid, to curve ; and in 
Arahic to weazie, to twist, as a wreath 
or garland ; and that the word is ap- 
plied to an animal that is wreatked, 
or that gathers itself in folds — a 
ticitted animal. Inch. iii. 8 the word 
is used to denote some huge, iintam- 
Bble, and fierce monster, and will 
agree there with the supposition that 
the crocodile isintended. See Notes 
on that place. In Ps. Ixxiv. 14 the 
ellusion is to Pharaoh, compared with 



the Nile, a 
to that in 
of Egypt. In Ps. c 

particularly of t 
and the language would apply lo any 
sea-monster. In Isa. xxvii. 1 (he 
allusion is to the king and tyrant that 
ruled in Babylon, as compared with 
a dragon or fierce animal. Comp. 
Notes on that passage, and Rev. xii. 
Any of these passages will accord 
well with the supposition that the 
crocodile is denoted by the word, or 
that some fierce, strong, and violent 
animal iJiat conid involve ilself, or 
that had the appearance of anestend- 
s referred to. The 



1 theai 



nal her. 



ed serpent, 

semblance I 

desciibed and the crocodile, i 

farther indicated by the Notes on (he 

particular desoriptiona in the chnpter 
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CHAPTER XLI. 



2 Canst thou put an hook ' into his nose ? oi- bore 
a ij. 37.39. through with a thorn 1 



1 With im hook. Imjilyiug that tha 
animal here reterred to was aquatic, 
and thill it could not be taken in Itie 
way in which fish wera usually 
caught. It is known now that the 
crocodile 19 occasionally taken wi(h 
a hook, but this is not the usual me' 
thod, and there is no evidence that it 
was praciined in Che time- of Job. 
Herodotus says that it was one of the 
meCtiods which were used in his time. 
"Among the various methods," says 
lie, " that are used to lake the croco- 
dile, I shall relate only one which 
deserves most attention ; ihey Rx a 
hook {&yxiiiTsnr) on a piece of swine's 
flesh, and sufTer it to float into the 
middle of the stream. On the banks 
they have a live hog, which they 
beat till it cries out. The crocodile, 
hearing the noise, makes towards il, 
and in the way encounters and de- 
vours the bait. They thus draw it 
on shore, and the first thing Ihey do 
is to fill its eyes with clay ; it is thus 
easily manageable, which it other- 
wise would not be," B.ii.70. "The 
manner of taking it in Siam is by 
throwing three or four strong nets 
across a river at proper distances 
from each other, ao iJial if the animal 
bresiks through the first, it may be 
cauahi by one of the rest. When il 
is first taken, it employs the tail, 
which is the grand instrument of its 
strength, with great force; but after 
many unsuccesslhl struggles, the ani- 



is by shooting it. Pococke. It is 
quite clear, therefore, that, agreeably 
to what is said in the passage before 
us, Ihe common method of taking it 
was not by a hook, and it is probable 
that in the lime of Job this method 
was not practised. IT Or his tongue 
toith a cord which i&ott lettest down. 
Or rather, ' Canst thou sink his 
tongue with a cord >' — that is, Canst 
thou tame him by a thing or hit 
thrust into his mouth ? Gesenius. 
The idea is that of pressing down the 
tongue with a cord, so that he would 
be tractable, 

2. Canst tkoic pid a hook into hia 
nose. Or rather, a rape, or cord. 
The word here used (TinSN) means a 
caldron, or kettle (Job I'k. 20), also 
a reed, or bulrush, growing in marshy 
places, and thus a rope made of reeds, 
a rush-cord. The idea is, that he 
could not be led about by a cord, as 
tame animals may be. Mr. Vansit- ■ 
tart, however, supposes that the 
words here are eipressive of orna- 
ments, and that the allusion is to the 
fact mentioned by Herodotus, that 
the crocodile was led about by the 
Egyptians ns a divinity, and that in 
this slate it was adorned with rings 
and various stalely trappings. There 
can be no doubt that such a fact ex- 
isted, but this does not accord well 
wilb the scope of the passage here. 
The object is to impress the mind of 
b with a sense of^ the slrenglfi and 
tamableness of the animal, not to 

cribe the honors which were paid 

it. IF Or bore his jam through 
vnth a thorn. Or with a ring. The 
w rd hare properly means a thorn, or 

rn-bush, Job xixi. 40. Prov. sxvi. 
9 and then also a ring that was put 
I ough the nose of an animal, in 

er to secure il. The instrument 
as probably made sharp like a thorn 

spike, and then bant so as to he- 
me a ring. Comp. Isa, ixxvii. 39. 

. Bruce, speaking of the manner 
fishing in llie Nile, savs that wher 
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3 Will he make many suppli- 
cations unto thee ? will he speak 
soft words unto thee I 

4 Will he make a covenant 
with thee 1 wilt thou take him 
for a servant for ever ? 






L nng I 



8 jai 



To 



this ring is Eisteiisd a rope by whi 
the fish is ottached to the shore, 
which he then throws again into tba 
water. RoscnmnlUT. 

3, Will he laake manxj sujiplic^iona 
unto thee ? In the manner of a cap- 
live begging for his life. That is, 
Will he quietly sabmil to jou ? Prof. 
Lee supposes uiat there is nn allusioa 
here to the well-known cries of the 
dolphin when taJien ; bnl it is not 
necessary Tb suppose such an allu- 
sion. The idea is, thnt Che animal 
here referred to would not tamely 
submit to his captor, f Will he speak 
soft words unto thee? I'leoding for 
bis life iu tones of tender and plaint- 

4. Will he make a cocenant ttiitk 
thee f That ie. Will he subuiit him- 
self to thee, and enter into a compact 
to serve thee ? Such a compact was 
made by those who agreed to serve 
another, and the idea here is, that 
the animal here referred to could nol 
be reduced to such service — that is, 
could not be lamed. IT Wilt thjiu take 
him far a serWjU for ever? Canst 
thou so subdue him that he will b. a 
perpelual slave ? The meaning of 
all this is, that he was an untamable 
animal, and could not be reduced as 
many others could to domestic nse. 

6. WUt thou playwith him as viit]! 
a bird? A bird that is tamed. The 
art of taming birds was doubtless 
early practised, and they were kept 



their amusement. For such purpos- 
es, doubtless, birds were caught and 
caged. There is great Force in this 
question, on me supposition that the 



5 Wilt thou play with him as 
with a bird ? or wilt thou bind 
him for thy maidens 1 

6 Shall thy companions make 
a banquet of him? shall they 
part him among the merchants 1 

crocodile is intended. Nothing could 
be more incongruous than the idea of 
securing so rough and unsightly a 
monster for the amusement of lender 
and delicate females. 

6. Shall thy companiaas inake a 
banquet of him f This is on* if the 
' vexed passages ' about which there 
has been much difference of opinion. 
GesBuius renders it, "Do the com- 
panions (i. e, the fishermen in com- 
pany) lay snares for h.m ?" So 
Noyes renders it. Dr. Harris trans- 
lates it, " Shall thy partners spreud a 
banq^uee for him f'' The I.XX reu- 
der It, "Do the nations feed upon 
him ?" The Vulgate, " Will friends 
cut him up ?" that is, fhr a banquet. 
Rosen mtlller renders it, " Will friends 
feast upon him f " The word render- 
ed ' thy companions ' (D''"l3n) means 
properly those joined or associated 
together for any purpose, whether for 
friendship or for business. It may 
refer here either to those associated 
for the purpose of fishing or feasting. 
The word ' thy ' is improperly intro- 
duced by our translators, and there is 
no evidence that the reference is to 
the companions or friends of Job, as 
that would seem to suppose. The 
word rendered 'make a ham^uet ' 
(=1137) is from nn^, k&rd., to dig, and 
then to make a plot or device against 
one — derived from the fact that a pit- 
fall wBiS dug to tHtke animals (Ps. vii. 
16, Ivii. 7, comp. Joh vi. 37) ; and 
according to this it means, 'Do tlie 
companions, i. e. the fishermen in 
company, lay snares for him ?' The 
word, however, has another signifi- 

and also to sive a feast, to make n 
banquet, perhaps from the idea ot 
purchasing the provisions necessiiry 
for a banquet. According to this, 
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CHAPTER XLI. 



7 Canst thou fill his skin with 
barbed irons ? or his head with 
fish-spears ? 

S Laj thine hand upon hi 
remember the battle, do 



the meaning is, ' Do the companions, 
i, e, those oseoeiated for the purpose 
of feasting, make a banquet of him ?' 
Which is the true sense here it is 
not eosj' to determine. The maJDiity 
of .versions incline to the idea tliat it 
refers to a feast, and means that those 
associated for eating do not make a 
part of their entertain mem of him. 

Jle and o5vious. IT Shall Ihey part 
im a/iaong the merchants f Tliat is, 
Shali tliey cut him up and eiipose 
him for sale ? The word rendered 
'merchants' (D"'»1S) means pro- 
perly Canaamiea. It is used in the 
sense of merc/umts, or traffickers, be- 
caase the Canaanites were commonly 
engaged in this employment. See 
Notes on Isa. siiij. 8. The croco- 
dile is nevei made a part of a ban- 
quet, or an article of traffie. 

7. Canst tkou fill Itis skin loitk 
barbed irons ? Referring to its thick- 
ness and impenetrability. A com- 
mon method of taking fish is by the 
spear ; but it is here said that the 
leviathan could not be caught in this 
manner. The common method of 
taking the crocodile now is by ahoot- 
,ing bim. See Notes on ver. 1. No- 
thing is more remarkable in the croco- 
dile than the thick and impenetrable 
skin witli which it is covered ; and 
the description here will agree better 
with this animal than with any oilier. 
V Or Uis head vtith fish-spears. Tlia 
word here rendered ' fish-spears ' 
' ..^) means properly a tiiiklinff, 
etangirtg, as of metal or arms, and 
then any tinkling instrument. Here 
it evidently refers to some metal 
spear, or harpoon, and the name was 

of its clanging noise. The LXX 



9 Behold, the hope of him is 
in vain ; shall not one be cast 
down even at the sight of him ? 

10 None is so fierce that dare 
stir him up : who then is able to 
stand before me ? 



euder lliiu 



ref.=ri 



llie ' Phenicians,' or merchants men- 
tioned in the previous verse — " With 
their whole fleet they could not carry 
the first skin of his tail, nol his head 
in tlieir fishing-barks." 

8 Lay thine liand upon him. Prof. 
Lee renders this, very improperly, as 
it seems to me, " Lay thine hand on 
thy mouth respecting him,'' suppos- 
ing it means that he should be awed 
into silence by dread of the animal 
referred to. But the meaning of the 
passage evidently is, ' Endeavor to 
seize him b^ laying the hand on him, 
and you will soon desist from the 
"■ It, and will not renew 
iier the battle. Remem- 
ber what a fearful conflict will ensue. 
Perhaps there is an allusion lo some 
fiict fresh in the inind of Job, where 
1 attempt had been made lo 
the leviathan, attended with 
fearful disaster lo those who had 
made the attempt. H Do no more. 
Or- rather, 'Thou vsiit not do it 
again,' That is, he would be deter- 
red from ever renewing the attempt, 
the conflict would be fatal to him. 



. IE Shall not o 
at the sight of him f So formi- 
dable is his appearance, that the 
courage of him who would attack 
bim IS daunted, and his resolution 
iTiils. This agrees well aJso with tlie 
crocodile. There is perhajis scarcely 
any animal whose appearance would 
be more likely lo deter one from 
attacking him, 

JO, :Vone is aa fierce that dare stir 
him up. No one has courage lo 
rouse and provoke him. IF Whothen 
is able lo stand befoTe me? Tlie 
meaning of this is plain. Jl is, 'I( 
one of my creatures is so formidable 
that man daro not nilack ;i, how can 
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11 Who ■ hath prevented H 



ha contend wild the great Creator ? 
This may perhaps be designed as a 
reproof of Job. He had eipressed a 
desire to carry his cause before God, 
and to urge argument before him in 
vindication of himself. God here 
shows him how hopeless must be a 
contest with (he Almighty- Man 
trembles and is disarmed of his cour- 
age by even the sight of one of the 
cieaturesof God. Overpowered with 
fear, he retires from the contemplated 
contest, and flees away. How then 
could he presume lo contend with 
God ' What hope couid he have in 

11. IVAo hatk prevented mt? Aa 
this VBfsB is here rendered, its mean- 
ing, and the ftason why it is intro- 
duced, are not very apparent. It 
almost looks, indeed, as if it wore an 
interpolation, or had been introduced 
IVom some other place, and torn from 
its proper connection. Dr. Harris 
proposes to remove the principal diffi- 
culty by translating it, 



Nor ■( b\i power, ot Iha atrcnglh of h.s 
rnniB." 

It may be doubted, however, whether 
the original will admitof this transla- 
tion. RosenmDlter, Umbreit, and 
Noyes, unite in BUpposing the mean- 
ing to be, ' Who has done me a favor, 
that I must repay liim ?' But per- 
haps the true idea of the passage 
may be arrived at by adverting to (be 
meaning of the word rendered 'pre- 
vented ' — ^ITi- It properly means 
in Piel, to go before ; lo precede ; to 
anticipate. Pa. irii. 13, cxii. 143. 
Then it means to rush upon sudden- 
ly ; to seize ; to go to meet any one 
either for succor, Ps. lis. 1 1, or for a 
dilTerent purpose. Isa. xxxvii. 33, 
"No shieM shall come up against 



onpr™, 



nilar 



..._ J in the Hiphil form in 

Amos ii. 10, " The evil shall not 
overtake us nor preneat us ;" that is, 
shall not rush upon as if by antici- 

lalion, or when we are off our guard. 

fsome idea of this kind be supposed 



9ved by the word here, it 
obably express the true sense. 
Who is able to st 



will probably 



denly, or when I am off my guard ; 
lo anticipate my watchfulness and 



obligi 






leasta are taken, when the 
.._ springs his gin suddenly^, an- 
>ates the power of the animal, 
jes unexpectedly upon him, and 
ipels him to yield. God says that 
... jne could thus surprise and over- 
power him. Thus explained, the 
sentiment agrees with the argument 
which the Almighty is presenting 
He is showing his right to reign and 
do all his pleasure. He appeals, in 
proof of this, lo his great and mightj- 
works, and especially to those speci- 
mens of the animal creation which 



luld I 



'If ni 



The argument is this 
not surprise and subdue thesv vioa- 
lures of the Almighty, and compel 
tkem to render him service, how can 
he espeot to constrain the Creator 
himself to be tributary to him, or to 
grant him the favors which he de- 
mands ?' U Whatsoever is unAer tht 
ichole heaven is mi'ita. That is, ' All 
belong to me ; alt are subject lo me ; 
all are mine, lo be conferred on whom 
I please. No one can claim them aa 
his own ; no one can wrest them 
from me.' This claim to the propri 
etorship of all created things, is de- 
signed here lo show lo Job thai over 
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CHAPTER XLl. 



12 I will not conceal his parts, 
nor l^ia power, nor his comely 
proportion. 

13 Wlio can discover the face 
of his garment ? or who can 



287 



a Being ifius supreme man could ex. 
en no control. Itie his duly, there- 
fore, lo submit to liim witliout a mur- 
niiir, and to receive witli gratitude 
what he chooaes to confer. 

J3-. ' wiW jjo( cone/ial kii parts. 
Thia is the oonimencemHnt of a mora 
particular description of the nnimai 
than had been before given. In tJie 
previous part of the chapter, the re- 
marks are general, speaking of it 
merely as one of great power, and 
not to be taken by any of the ordina- 
ry methods. A description follows 
of the various parts of the animal, all 
tending to nonlirm this general im- 
pression, and to fill the hearer with a 
deep conviction of hia formidable 
character. The vtorda rendered 'I 
will not conceal ' mean ' I will not 
be silent ;' that is, he would speak of 
them. The description which fol- 
lows of the 'parts ' of the animal, 
refers nartieularly to his raoiith, his 
teeth, his scales, his eyelids, his nos- 
trils, bis neck, and hia heart. IT J^or 
hi^ Cornell/ proportion. The crocodile 
la not an object of beauty, and the 
animal described here ia not apolten 
of as one of beauty, but as one of 
great power and fierceness. The 
phrase here uaed ('iS'lS l^ri) means 
properly 'the grace of his armature ' 
or the beauty of his armor. It does 
not reifer to the beauty of the animal 
aa such, but lo the armor or defence 
which it had. Though there might 
be no beauty in an animal like the 
one here described, yet there might 
be a ' grace ' or fitneas in its means of 
defence which could not fail lo attract 
admiration. This is the idea in the 
passage. So Geaenius, Urabreit, and 
Noyes render it, 

]3. IPIui can discern the face of his 
garment? Literally, ' Who can re- 
ntal the fire, \. <.. the iipppnranre, of 



come to him 'with his double 
bridle ? 

14 Who can open tlie doors 
of hia face? hia lee th are terrible 
round about. 



...= s'""'B'i'.- This 'garment' ia 
undoubtedly hia skin. The meaning 
seems to be, ' Hia hard and rough 
skin is bis defence, and no one can 
so strip oir that aa to have access to 
bim. The word rendered 'disco- 
ver' (ilbj) means to make naked 
then to reveal ; and tht 



made naked i 



^/that 

or deprived of it so that 
I attack him. If Or who can 

." .lim iot(A his do-able itridlef 

Marg. mitkin. Gesenius renders this, 
"Thedoublingof hisjaws;" that is, 
hia double raw of teeth. Umbreit, 
"His double bit." Noyea, "Who 
will approach hisjaws ?" So Eosen- 
maller. Schultens and Prof Lee, 
however, suppose it means that no 
one can come near to him and double 
the bii upon him, i. e. cast the bit or 



e the t 



ning. 



'Into 



the doubling of his jaws," .,„„ 

3nter?' That is. Who will dare 
approach a double row of leetli so 
formidable? The word rendered 
bridle ' (It?-!) means properly a curb 
or baiter, which goes over a horse's 
nose, and hence a bit or bridle. But 
It may be used to denote the interior 
of the mouth, the jaws, where the bit 
IS placed, and then the phrase de- 
notes the double row of teeth of the 
animal. Thus the description of ths 
'parts of defence' of the animal ia 
kept up. 

14. IFho can open Ike doors of his 
/oce,» His mouth. The same term 

IS still uaed to denote the mouth 

from its resemblance to a door. The 

idea is, that no one would dare to 

force open his mouth. This Bgroes 

ith the crocodile than almost 



imnl. It « 



11 Id I, 
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15 His scales ' are his pride, 
shut up together as vntk a close 



16 One is 




o another, 


that no air c 


an com 


between 


them. 






1 slrwj 


pifttsVsS 


rfds. 



it of 

leeih than almost ,any other animal. 
See the description in the Notes on 
ver. 1. Bochart says that it baa siity 
teeth, and those much larger than in 
proportion to the size of tha body. 
Some of them, he skjb. Bland out ; 
some of them are serrated, or like a 
ach other when the 



3uth if 



and e. 



gether in thi 
that the grasp of the animal ia very 
leoaciouB and fearful. See a full de- 
scription in Bochart. 

15. H'lB scaler ate his pride. Marg. 
slrimg piects of shields. The literal 
translation of this would be, 'Pride, 
the alroiig of ahielda ;' that is, the 
strong shields. There can be no 
doubt that there is -reference to the 



ach other. But there 
considerable variety of opinion as i 
ils meaning. Umbreit and Prof Le 
lake the word here rendered ' pride ' 
(ni!«} to be the same as <"??), back, 
and then the meaning would he that 
his back was armed as wilh a shield 

referring, aa Prof. Lee supposes, to 

the doraal fin of the whale. But 
there is no neceasity fiir this supposi- 
tion, and it cannot be denied that it 
is somewhat forced. The comtection 
requires that we should understand 
It, not of the doraal fin, but of the 
scales; for a description iramediatelv 
follows in continuation of this, which 
will by no means apply to the fin. 
The obvious and proper meaning is, 
that the pride or glory of the animal 
— that on which his safety depended, 
and which was the most remarkable 
thing about him— was his scales, 
which were laid together like firm 



17 They are joined one to 
another, they stick together that 
they cannot be sundered. 

18 By his neesinga a light 
doth shine, and his eyes arc like 
the eyelids of the morning. 



id compact shields, ao that nothing 
luld penetrate them. This desorip- 
jn accords belter with the crocodile 
...an wilh any other animal. It is 
covered with scales, "which are so 
hard as lo resist a musket-ball." Ed. 
Enc'j. The deacription cannot he 
applied to a whale, which has no 
Boales ; and accordingly Prof. Lee 
supposes that the reference in this 
verse and the two foUowjng is nol lo 
the scales, but lo the leeth, and to 
"the setting in of the dorsal fin!" 
IT Shut up together. Made close or 
compact. H As with a close seal. 
As if they had been sealed wilh was, 
so that no air could come between 

17. They art joiited one to onethcr. 
Literally, ' A man with his brother ;' 
thai ia, each one is connected with 
another. There is no natural fasten- 
ing of one acale with another, but 
they lie so close and compact that 
iheyseem thus lo be fastened down 
on one another. See Bochart on thia 
verse. It is this which makes the 
crocodile so difficult to be killed. A 
musket-ball will penetrate the skin 
under the belly, which is there less 
firmly protected ; and accordingly 
the efiorts of those who attempt to 
secure tliem are directed to that p rt 
of the body. A ball in the eye o 
throat will also destroy t b 1 
body is impervious to a spear o a 
bullet. 

13. By his ncedngs a Igit doth 
shine. The word rendered nee n s 
means properly eneexing and tl e 
literal sense here would be H 
sneezings, light shines Co e dale 
renders it, 'His nosinge Ilea 
glisteringe fyre.' Bocha I sajs la 
the meaning is, " that \ 1 en tl 
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19 Out of Ills mouth go burn 
ing lamps, mid sparks of lire leaj 
out. 



CHAPTER XLI. 289 

20 Out of his nostrils goeth 
smoke, as out of a scething-pol 
or caldron. 



lliioiijjii tJie noatrils wltli sucli force 
tlint It seeiiiB to scintillate, or emit 
fire." Probably ifie ineanrng is, lliat 
when the animal emits a sudden 
sound, like sneezing, (lie fire seems 
to flasii from tlie eje. There is some 
, quiuii and rapid motion of the eyes, 
wliicli in the rnys of llie aun seem to 
flash fire. The sneeziiigof the croc- 
odile is mentioned by Aristotle. Prof. 
Lee. Amphibious animals, the long- 
er tliej hold tiieir breath under wa- 
ter, respire so mticli the more vio- 
lently when they emerge, and the 
brealTi is espelled suddenly and with 
violence. Scktillmn. This is the 
action here referred to — the strong 
effort of the animal to recover breath 
when he rises to the aurface, and 
when in the effort ihe eyes seem to 
aeinlillate, or emit light. IT jlnd his 
eijes are lilce the eyeltds of Ike morn- 
ing. The 'eyelids of the morning' 
isabeauliiulpoetiophr '■- 



are remarkabl 
head above w g 

ure the lirat h g 
beholder, and h gr 

beauty be com 
ing light. Th 
coincidence h 
when the Egyp w d 

the morning j g P i y 

painted a crocodile's eye.' The rea- 
son assignecl for this was, that before 
the whole body of the animal ap- 
peared, the eyea seemed lo rise from 
the deep. See Bochart on the pas- 
sage, Sieroz., and also Horapollo, 
Hieroglyph, i. o. 65, 
19. Out of his mouth go burning 



distended ; his breath is thrown out 
with great violence ; hie blood la 
inflamed, and the animal seems to 
vomit forth flames. The descrip 
tion IS of course to be regarded aa 
figurative. It is such aa one would 
be likely to give v 






fierce animal pressing on in pursuit of 

" ^h ^ -^ sparkeo/fire leap 

There is an appearance like 



■p"t. 



uHi. inera js an appearai 
sparks of fire. The animal, «.,u. a 
open throat highly inflamed, seen 
*■ breathe forth flames. The figui 
onmon one applied to a wa. 
Thus Ovid f 



Dropping 



I fnorUng frt. 



jire-braniU. The animal is here de- 
si^ribed Bs in pursuit of his prey on 
land ; and the description is exceed- 
ingly graphic and powerful. Hrs 
tiiouth is then open : his jiuvs are 



h open noslrila, and breathing 
i like fire (m^w'Jij naTiror) aa 
a fountain of fire.'' And in 
EustathiuH it is aaid, " They have an 
open nostril, breathing forth smoke 
k fire from a furnace "—:rtJ«(uJn 
nr6i; oi, h >:aftlvou nrfoiTa. See 
B hart. 

20. Out of his noetriU goeth smoke. 
the quotations on ver. 19. This 
p earance of the crocodile, or alli- 
g ir, has been often noticed. Ber- 
tram, in his Travels in Jfortk and 
, th CardinOip. 116, Bays, "While 
r was seeking a place of rest, I en- 
countered an alligator that in the 
neighboring lake r ' 
canes that grew o 
inflated his enor 



d through the 
s banks. He 
s body, and 



open nostrils, with a souMd that made 
the earth tremble." EosenmOllef, 
Mt» u. tieue Morgenland, No. 778. 
H .3s out of a seetking-pot. A pot 
that is boiling. Literally, ' a blown 
pot ;■ thai is, a pot under which the 
■' *B Mown, or kindled. 17 Or cal- 
Any kettle. The same word 
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91 His breath kindletli coals, 
and a flame goetli out of liis 
mouth. 

22 In his neck remaineth 
strength, and sorrow ' is tarried 



Job ili. 2. 

21. His breath kindleth coats. Il 
aeems to he a flame, and to set on 
fire all aronnd it. So Heaiod, Tkeog. 
i. 319, describing the creation of tlie 
Chimera, speaks of it us 



A Bimilar plirase ia found in a sub- 
lijne deBcription of the anger of Ihe 
Almighty, in Ps. iviii. 8 : 
There went up a iniotB out of liii nmlrils. 
And fire out or hit moDih amonio.! : 
ConJ. were kinaied bj il. 
23. In his neck rematTtelk strength. 
That ia, strength is permanentlxj re- 
aiding there. Il ia not assumed for 
the moment, but his neck ia so con- 
structed OS to be the abode of strength. 
The word here rendered ' remainelh ' 
(l"'^^), means properly to pass the 
night; then to abide or dwell; and 
there ia a designed contrast here with 
what ia said of ' sorrow ' in this verse. 
This description of atrength residing 
in the neck, agreea well with Ihe 
crocodile. See the figure of die ani- 
mst on p. S83. It is not easy, how- 
ever, to see how this la applicable to 
the whale, aa Prof Lee suppoaea. 
The whale ia endowed, indeed, with 
great strength, as Prof. Lee hits 
shown, but that strength is manifest- 
ea mainly by the stroke of the (ail. 
IT And sorrotD is tamediato joy before 
him. Marg. Tejoiceik. The proper 



The ' fiakes of his flesh are 
joined together ; they are firm in 
themselves; they cannot be mov 
'A. 

24 His heart is aa firm aa a 
stone ; yea, as hard aa a piece of 
the nether millstone. 

(S!|in) is lo daiue, to leap, to. skip ; 
nnd the sense u, tliut 'terror dances 
before him.' " It dosa not refer to the 
motion of the animal, as if he were 
brisk and rapid, but il ia a poelic 
expression, aa if tenor played or 
pranced along wherever he cama. 
Strength resided in his nech, but his 
approach made terror and alarm play 
before him wherever he went ; that 
is, produced terror and dread. In 
his neck is permanent, calm strength ; 
betbre him, every thing trembles and 
s agilaled. The beauty of Ihe pas- 
sage lies in this contrast between the 
strength and firmness which repose 
:alrary in the neok of the animal, 
vliich he every 



mug 



of the 






(se.l 



where produces, cauaing all to trem- 
ble as lie approaches. Bochart baa 
well illustrated this from the classic 

23. The fiakes of his fiesh are joined 
togtiker. Marg. fallings. The He- 
brew word here used means any thing 
faliin ', or pendulous, and the refer- 
ence ere ia, probably, to the pendu- 
lous narts of the fleah of the animal ; 
the riabby parts ; the dew-lapa. In 
animals commonly these parts ahoal 
the neck and belly are soft, pendu- 
lous, and contribute little lo their 
strength. The meaning here is, that 
in the leviathan, instead of being 
thus flabby and pendulous, thev were 
compact and firm. This is atri^ingty 
true of the crocodile. The belly is, 
indeed, more soft and penetrable than 
the other parts of the body, but tbero 
is nothing like the aotl and pendu- 
lous dew-iaps of most animals. 

34. His heart is as firm as a stone. 
As hard; as solid. Bochart remarks 
that the word heart here is not to be 

gafded as denoting the courage ol 
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25 When lie raiaeth up h.... 
self, the mighty are afraid ; by 
reason of breakings they purify 
tliemselves. 



(he heart literally. The Blateti 
occurs in the description of the vo- 
riouB puna of the animal, and the ob- 
ectis toshow that there was peculiar 
ttrmneaa or solidity in every one of 
his members. There la peculiar firm- 
ness or elrenglh needed in the kcarta 
of nit animals, to enable them to pro- 
pel the blood ihrongh the arteries of 
the body ; and in an animal of the 
size of the crocodile, it ia easy to see 
(hat the heart must be made capable 
of eierlingvast force. Butlhereiano 
reason to suppose that the aiBrmation 
here is made on the supposition that 
there is need of extraordinary atcength 
in the heart to propel the blood. The 
doctrine of the circulation of the 
blood was not then known lo man- 
kind, and it is to be presumed that 
the argument here would be bosed on 
what teas known, or what might be 
easily observed. The presumption 
therefore is, that the statement Iiere 
ia based on what had been SMjt of the 
remarkable compactness and firmness 
of the heart of the animal here refer- 
red lo. Probably there was nothing 
so peculiar in the heart of tlie croco- 
dile that this description would be 
applicable to that animal alone, bnl 
It IS such doubtless as would apply to 
Ihe heart of any animal of extraordi- 
nary size and strength. IT Yea, as 
hard as apiece of the nether millstone. 
The mills commonly used in ancient 
times were hand-mills. See a de- 
scription of them. in the Notes on I 
Matth. »iiv. 41. fVhy the lower 
stone was the hardest, is not qqiie 
apparent. Perhaps a more solid 
?lone might have been chosen for 



26 The sword of him that lay- 
eth at him cannot hold ; the 
spear, the dart, nor tlie ' haber- 



or in self-defence. TT The miglUy are 
afraid. The Vulgate renders this 
" angeU." The meaning is, thai he 






1 tliose 



who ! 



unaccustomed to fear. If By re<^'on 
cf breakings Ihcy mrify themsdies. 
This, though a literal translation, 
conveys no very clear idea, and this 
rendering is not necessary. The 
■ rendered 'breakings' paah) 
la properly a breaking, breach, 
puncture ; a breaking down, deati'uc- 
lion ; and then it may mean a break- 
%-ag down of the mind, i. e. terror. 
This is evidently the meaning here! 
By reason of [he prostration of their 



:ourage. 



usEiing of the n 



-. .,„ ,„„,„ ivesron tne lower 

loan tho upper stone, or because its 
weight would make the machine 
more solid and steady, 

35. men he raisetk «n himself 
Whe, he rouses himself fofanS 



by alarm." The word rendered ' pu- 
ify themselves' (Satl) means in Kal 
in the form of Hithpael, which o"^.' 

way ; to lose one'* self; and it may 

refer to the astonishment and terror 

by which one ia led to miss his way 

- precipitate flight. Gesenius. The 

eaning then is, ' They lose them- 

Ives from terror.' They know not 

here to turn themselies ; tliey flee 

away with alarm. Sue RosenmUller 

rhe sioord of him that layetk at 
him. The word ' aword ' here (="*n) 
means undoubtedly harpoon, or 'a 
diarp instrumenl by which an at. 
tempt is made to pierce the skin of 
I the monster. If Cannvl hold. That 
ts, in the hard skin. It does not 
p netrate it. If The spear, the dart. 
These were doubtless often used in 
the attempt to lake the animal. The 
meaning la, that they would not hold 
I or stick to the animal. They flew 
' off when hurled at him. IT JVor the 
liabergeon. Marg. breastplale. Noyes, 
javelin. Prof. Lee, lance. Vuls, 
thorax, h-cn^tale. So the LXX, 
^iijiinjrn. The wnid Neri' used 
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27 He esteemeth iron as straw, 
and brass as rotten wood. 

28 The arrow cannot make 
him flee : aling-stones are turned 
with him into stubble. 

29 Darts are counted as stub- 



(W-lttl), the aume as y\-'-fd (1 Sam. 
xvii. 6, 38. Nah. iv. 10. 2 Cliron. 
ixvi. 14), means properly a coat of 
mail, and is so called from its sliinitig 
—from trjlti, to shias. It is not used 
in the sensB of spear or javelin else- 
where, Chough perhaps it may have 
that meaning here — denoting a bright 
or s/iining weapon. TJiie agrees beat 
with the connection. 

37. He esteemeth inm as straw. He 
legarda instruments njade of iron and 

wood, Tliat is, they malse no im- 



Thifl 



I agree 



better with the orooodi _, 

other animal. So hard is his skin, 
that a musket-boli will not penetrate 
it. See numerous quotations proving 
the hardness of the skin of the croco- 
dile, in Bochart. 

23. The arroTB, Heb. 'the son of 
the bow.' So Lam. iii. 13, margin. 
This use of the word son is common 
in the Scriptures and in all Oriental 
poetry. IT Sling-siones. The sling 
was early used in war aud in bunting, 
and by skill and practice it could be 
so employed aa to be a formidable 
weapon. See Judges sx. 16. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 4ft, 43. As one of the weapons 
of attack on a foe it is mentioned 
here, though there is no evidence 
that the sling was ever actually used 
in endeavoring to destroy the croco- 
dile. Tlie meaning is, that all the 
common weapons used by men in 
BttBcktng an enemy had no effect on 
him. V iSre turned v>ilh him into stub- 
ble. Produce no more effect on him 
than it would to throw stubble at liim. 

29 Darts are counted as stubble. 
The word rendered ' darts ' (nnin) 
1 1.. intheScripti 



IB fror 



»i rrn^,ohs. 

The word here 



iviih 



bie ; he laugheth at the shaking 
of a spear. 

30 Sharp ' stones are under 
him : he spreadeth sharp pointed 
things upon the niire. 



means clubs. Darts and spears are 
mentioned before, and the object 
seems to be to enumerate all the usual 
instruments of attack. The singular 
is used here with a plural verb in a 
collective sense. 

Marg. as in Heb., 'pieces of potsherd.' 
The Hebrew word (IWH, hhdddiidh), 
means sharp, pointed , and the phrase 
here used means the sharp poijtts of 
a potsherd, or broken pieces of earth- 
enware. The reference is, undoubt- 
edly, to the scalea of the animal 
which were rough and pointed, like 
the broken pieces of earthenware. 
This description would not agree 
with the whale, and indeed will ac 
cord with no other animal so well as 
with the crocodile. The meaning is, 
that the under parts of his body, with 
which he rests upon the mire, are 
made p of si a p p inted things, 
like b k p tt y f JTe spreadtth 
sharp p tit d tl b^ upen, the mire. 
That wh n E e ts or stretches 
liims If n th n ud slime of liie 
bank t th The word here 

used and d d harp pointed 
thing (Snri) m ai properly some- 









I Noiei 



Isa. xiviii. 27, 28, xli. 15. 
certain, however, that thf 
allusion here to tliat inslrt 
is rather to any tiling that b 
pointed, and refers to the lower 
of the animal as having this cha 
let. The Vulgate renders this, " 
neath him are the rays of the sun, 
he reposeth on gold as on clay." 
Harris, Dr. Good, and Prof. Lee, t 
pose it refers to what the animal 
un, meaning thai he Mep on «plin 



igho, 
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31 Hcmaketltthedeeptoboil 
tike ft pot: he maketh the sea 
like a pot of ointment. 

32 He maketh a path to shine 
after him ; one would think tlie 
deep to be hoary. 



of roek and broken slone with as 
mncli readiness and ease as if it were 
cluy. But thB above aeenia to me to 
be ihe true interpretation. It is that 
of Geaenius, RosenmUller, and Um- 
breit. Grotius understands it as 
meiining that the weapons Ibrown at 
htm lie aioiind him like broken pie- 
ces of pottery. 

31. He maketh the deep to toil like 
a pat. In hia rapid motion through 
it. The word 'deep' (n^lSffl) may 

" ' my deep place — either of the 



a, of a 



Pfl, 1 



Erevent its oppl 
ke the Nile — the usual abode of the 
crocodile. IT He makuh the sea. 
Tlie word ' sea ' fO;) is often applied 
[0 Inrge river, like tlia Nile or the 
Euphrates'. See Notes, Isa. xis. 6. 
fl Like a pot af ointment. When it ia 
mixed, or stirred logetlier. Bocliart 
supposes that (here is an allusion 
here to the smell of musk, which It ia 
said the crocodile has, and bj which 
the waters through which he passes 
seetn to be perilimed. But the allu- 
sion seems rather lo be merely to the 
fact that the dsep ta agitated by him 
when he passes through it, as if it 
were stirred from the bottom like a. 

32. He maketh a path lo shine after 
him. This refers doubtless lo the 
white foam of the waters through 
wliiob he passes. If this were apo- 
ken of some monster that commonly 
resides in the ocean, it would not be 
unnatural to suppose that it refers to 
the phosphoric light such as is ob- 
sBrved when the waters are agitated, . 
or when a vessel passes rapidly 
through them. If it refers, however, 



33 Upon earth there is not his 
like, who ' is made without fear. 

34 He beholdelh all high 
f kings: he is a king over all the 
children of pride. 



to the crocodile, the alluaion must be 
understood of tlie hoary appearance 
of the Nile or the lake where he is 
found. IT One teould think the dtep 
to be koary. Homer otlen speaks of 
the aea aa jioAi^B ffdiaonav—" the 
hoary sea." So Apollonius, speak- 
ing of the Argonauts, Lib. i, 545 : 

So Catullus, in Epith. Felei: 

And Ovid, Epis. iEno : 

The rapid motion of an aquatic ani- 
mal through the water will produce 
Che effect here referred to. 

33. Upon earth there is not his like. 
Heb., 'Upon the dust.' The mean- 
ing is, that no other animal can be 
compared with him ; or the land does 
not produce such a monster as this. 
For aizB, strength, ferocity, courage 
and formidableness, no animal will 
bear a comparison with him. This 
can be true only of some such fierce 
creature as the crocodile. IF Who is 
made without fear, Marg. ' Or, be- 
have themselves mith fear.' The 
meaning ia, that he is created not to 
be afraid ; ha has no dread of others. 
In this respect lie is unlike other ani- 
mals. The LXX render this, "He 
is made to be sported with by ray 

34. He bekeldeth all high things. 
That is, he looks down on every 
thing as interior to him. V He is a 
hins over all the ckildTen of pride. 
Referring, by 'the children of pride, 
to the animals that are bold, proud, 
courageous — as the lion, the panther, 
Slc. The lion is often spoken of as 
"the king of tlie forest," or "the 
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king ol Lensts," nnd in a giinilnr Ben 
the leviatlian is here spoken of as 
the head of tlie auima! creation. H 
is afraid of none of them ; he is sub 
dued by none of them : he ia th 
prej of none of lliem. The whole 
argument, therefore, closes with tliis 
statement, that he is at the head of the 
animal creation ; and it was by this 
magoiiicent desctiplion of the power 
of the creatures which God had made, 
that it was intended to impress xhe 
mind of Job with a sense of the ma- 
jesty and power of the Creator. It 
bod the effect. He was overawed 
with a coniiclion of the greatness of 
God, and he ' ... 



been for li 






call i 



., 1 the justice, or sit in judg- 

ment on the (loings, of such a Being. 
God did not, indeed, go into an exam- 
ination of the various points which 
liad been tlie subjecl of controversy ; 
he did not explain the nature of his 
moral administration so as to relieve 
the mind from perplexity ; hut he 
evidently meant to leove the impres- 
sion that lie was vast and incompre- 
hensible in his government, infinite 
in power, and had a right to dispose 
of his creation ds he pleiaed. No 
one can doubt that God could with 
infinite ease have so explained the 
nature of his administration as to l¥ee 
the mind from perplciity, and so bs 
to have resoEved the difliculties wliich 
hung over the various subjects which 
had come into debate between Job 
and his ftiendf. Whff he did not do 
this, is nowhere stated, and can only 
be the subject of conjecture. It is 
possible, however, that the following 
suggestions may do something to 
■ show the reasons why this was not 
done. (L) We are to remember the 
early period of the world when these 
transactions occurred, and when this 
book was composed. Tn was in the 
infancy of society, and when little 
light had gleamed on the humnn 
mind in regard to questions of morals 
and roli^on. (2.) In that state of 
things, it is not probuble tbm either 
Job or his friends would have been 
able to comprehend the principles in 



ntl d 



S 



d h 
f 



th y 1 d b I d M h h gl 
k I dg h tl V !^ p d 

about the fliture world was necessary 
lo understand the subject which then 
BgilQled their minds. It could not 
have been done without a very deci- 
ded reference to the fiiture state, 
where oil these inequalities are lo bo 
removed. {j3.) It has been the gene- 
ral plan of God to communicate know- 
ledge by degrees; (o impart it when 

Iheir own imbecility, and when Ihey 
feel their need of divine leaching , 
and to reserve the great truths of reli- 
gion for an advanced period of the 
world. In accordance with this 
arrangement, God has been pleased 
keep in reserve, from ajje to age, 






as were particularly adapted 
Lu throw light on the subjects of dis- 
cussion between Job and his friends. 
They are the truths pertaining lo the 
resurrection of the body ; the retribu- 
tions of the day of judgment; the 
glories of heaven and the woes of 
hell, where all the inei^nalities of the 
present stale may receive their final 
and equal adjustment. These great 
truths werareserved for the triumph 
and glory of Christianity ; and to 
have staled them in the time of Job, 
would have been to have anticipated 
the most important revelations of tlia 
system. The truths of which we are 
Id have reliev- 



now in possesi 

ed much of the perplexity then felt, 
and solved most of^ those questions ; 
but the world was not then in the 
proper state Cac their revelation. 
(4.) It was a very important lesson 
to be taught men, to bow with sub- 
mission to a sovereign God, without 
knowing the reason of his doings. 
No lesson, perhaps, could be learned 
of higher value than this. To c 
proud, self-confident, philosophic 
mind, a mind prone to rely on ils 

deductions, it was of tlie Eiigbeat im- 
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CHAPTER XLU. 






\oteill«,\ 



.u.= .« B ,™nuii V.U1UJ. >ve otttn nave 
10 learn in life, and wliich almost nil 
tlie Irying dispensations of Provi- 
dence are fitted to teach us. It is 
not becauHB God has no reason for 
what he does ; it is not because lie 
inlende we shivJI never A-hdid tlie rea- 
son : but it is becanse it is our duty to 
bow with submission to his will, and 
to acquiesce in his right to leign, even 
when we cannot see the reason of 
his doings. Could we Ttitson, it ma, 
und then subniit because we saw the 
reason, our submission would not be 
to oiir Maker's pleasure, hut to Ilie 
d(;ductiousofourowntninds. Hence, 
all along, he so deals with man, by 
concealing [he reason of his doings, 
ns to bring him to submission to his 
"'" — ^ 'J humble all bumnn 
termination all the 
reasonings of the Alralglily in this 
book are conducted ; and after the 
exhibition of his power in (he tem- 
pest, after his sublime description of 
orks, after his appeal to 



le. To tl 



the r 



; iLlnffs 



mptuo 



njudgnii 






hs — and that .. , .._ 

matter what he does, should bow be- 
fore him with profound veneration 
und silence. These are the great 
lessons which we ore every day called 
to learn in the actual dispensations of 
his providence ( and the argumerUs 
for these lessons were never else- 
where stated with so much power and 
HPibliniity as in the closing chapters of 
the book of Job. IVe have the lighr 
of the Christian religion ; we can 
look into eternity, and see how the 
inequalities of the present order of 
things can be adjusted there ; and we 
have sources of oonaolation which 
neither Joh nor his ftiends enj.yed ; 
hut atill, with alt tliia light, ther- -- 






IS wher. 






■e the 
ron of the divine dealings, but be- 
se such is the tcill of God. To 
in such circumstances, this argu- 
il of fhc Almighty is adapted to 



CHAPTER XLU. 



n convinced bji Ui« rsnionine of 'tlis Aimlf l.lj th.t ill Uiingi sra nnder bli iHnitrol, lod Ibnt 
nonB of hii purpoaei can be Eindeiod (tor. S, bud^] j bt iekiiow]sd|Ei Ibnt it hlmmlf bed 
uttered thingi which he did not nndsnlind, snd had nndaniJisn tbe diHDHlan of thingi which 
were wo bieli for him, «nd doaerved Ibe reproof of hiving 'darkened eooiaal bj wordi without 
knowledge,^ ver. 3 ; he enufeisei hia emir in hsvhig wLtH lo hoU >nd iirenreiit i ipiiit celLod 
on God 10 enter on n triiL nnd hiving wi.hed ID Bigne bis can himielf bcfoio God (mo Kola. 



end aebei. Thui thn oifeot wbich il wee deiirod lo produce on Job wui noaoinplishod. TIib 
improprieliei in which he liad indul^d wore rebutsdi he wbb bronjhl lotrue repenlaoca, and 
■bowed tbet he w»b Irnly ngood iiibd, and thnt, notwilheUndiiifr aJ] that be had laid undor 
eiciwd feeling, and in the biturneH of hia ingniih, he had nl Iiesn a profound reverence for 
TJie lecoad pan of Iha chapUr (». T-lfi) le In proie.and oonteina tbeitatonienlof Iho roiult 
of Ibe whole trial. The Almijfil; (irononnoei tba IViendi of Joh lo be in eiror ill tlie opiniona 
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eminentli wicked : aud that prMpetil, i; no 
ftiot. Ai Iha frioiida of Job had defendi 



^^HEN Job answered the Lord 
■^ and said, 

2 I know that thou " canst do 
every thing, and that no thought 
' can be withholden from thee. 

3 Who * is he that hideth 
counsel without knowledge ? 

n Go, 18. 14. U. 43. la Mtl. 19. SS. 
1 or, ofiAineant HAindii-ed. b c, 3ti.S,3. 

3. Z ftnom that thou canst do everi/ 
thing. This is said b; Job in view 
of what had been declnreri by tlie 
Almighty in the previous cliapters. 
It ia an aclinowledgment that God 
was omnipotent, and tha.t mB.n onglit 
to be sabmisdve tinder tlie putting 
forth of his infinite power. One 
great object of the address of the Al- 
Diiehty was to convince Job of his 
majesty, and that object was fully 
accompliahed. ^ ^nd tiiat no tkaaghl. 
No purpose or plan of tbine. God 
was able to execute all iiis designs. 
IF Can be wkkholdea Jram tkce. 
Mnrg. ' or, of thine can be hindered,' 
Literally, cat of— ^SS. The word,- 
liowever, means also to eat off access 
to, and then to prevent, hinder, re- 
strain. This is its meaning here. 
So Gen, li. 6, " Nothing will be re- 
strained (^??'?) from them, which 
the J have imagined to do." 

3. Who is he that hideth counsel 
viilhoui knowledge f This is repeat- 
ed from ch. xxxviii. 3. As used 
tliere, lli^se are the words of the Al- 
mighty, atlereJ as a reproof of Job 
for the manner in which he had un- 
dertaken to explain the dealings of 
God. See Noles on that verse. As 
■epcatod here by Job, itey ore an 



1 tD<p«ct wu due to li[id from then, Ihey ate 
llid taven tame, and to go to Job, that ho might 
9. Tho account of Iho letuiniiig pimperitj o( 

Lnily as numerous sa the forniet ; Uvea till h. 
at last honored and full of days 

therefore have I uttered that 
I understood not ; things too 
wonderful " for me, which I 
knew not. 

4 Hear, I beseech thee, and I 
will speak : I " will demand ol 
thee, and declare thou unto me. 

c Pa. 131. 1,139. G. Jc.m7. 

acknowledgment of the truth of what 
is Ihere implied, thai As had been 
guilty of hiding counsel in this man- 
ner, and the repetition here is a part 
of bis confession. He acknowledges 
that he had entertained and expressed 
such views of God as were in fact 
clothing the whole subject in dark- 
ness iustead of explaining it. The 
meaning is, ' Who indeed is it, us 
thou saidst, that undertakes to judge 
of great und profound purposes with- 
out knowledge ? / am that presump- 
tuous man !' JIgen. IT Tker^ore 
haiiB Inttered iktit I umlerslood not. 
I have pronounced an opinion on 
subjects altogether too profbund for 
my comprehension. This ia the lan- 
guage of true humility and penitence, 
and shows that Job hud at heart a 
profound veneration for God, how- 
ever much he had been led away by 
the severity of his sufleringa to give 
vent to improper expressions, ft is 
no uncommon thing for even good 
men to he brought to see that they 
have spoken presumptuously of God, 
and have engaged in discussions and 
ventured to pronounce opinions on 
maltera pertaining to the divine ad- 
miniatralioii, that were wholly beyond 
their comprehension. 

4. Hear, I besfe^h thee, and I irill 
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CHAPTER XLli. 



5 I have heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear : bui now I 
eye seeth thee. 



Hpeak. Thia is the langiinge of Ii 

ble, docile submission. On loi 

occasions lie liad spolien confidenlly 
and boldly of God ; he iiad called in 
quoslion the equity of bis dealing 
with him ; he bad demanded thai h 
might be permitted to carry liiscaus 
before him, and uriue it [here him 
self Notes, ch. xiii. 3, 20-2a. Now 
he is wholly changed. His is the 
submissive language of h docile child, 
and he begs to be permitted f 
down belbre God, and humbly t 
quire of him wiial wan truth. thU 
ig true religion, IT / teilt demand of 
thee. Or rather, 'I will «»i of thee.' 
The word ' demand ' implies mor 
than there is of necessity in the ori 
ginal word (^Kl^). That means sini 
ply to ask, and it may be done with 
the deepest humility and desi, 
instrnction. That was now the 
per of Job H .Smd deUar' iliou 

controversy with' God He 
willing to Bit down and reeeiv 
struction from God, and earnestly 
desired that he would teach him of 
hiB ways Ic snould be added, that 
vary resppctable critics suppose that 
in this \er=e Job designs to make 
tonleSBion ot [be impropriety of his 
language on former occasions, in the 
presumptuous and irreverent manner 
in n hich he had demanded a. (rial of 
irguraent with God It would llien 
require to he rendered as a quotation 
from his own nords formerly ; 



Thia is adopted by Umbreit, and has 
much in its favor that is plausible i 
but on the whole the us^ial interpre- 

ftopar. 



6 Wherefore"! abhor mysdf, 
and repent in dust and ashes." 



5. /Sane heard of thee hij the kmr- 
ing of the ear. Referring to the in- 
distinct views which we have of any 
thing by merely hearing of it, com- 
pared with the clear apprehension 
which is furnished by sight. Job 
had bad such views of God as one 
may obtain by being (old of him ; he 
novf had such views as are furnished 
by the sight. The meaning is, that 
his views of God before were dark 
and obscui*. ' IT But noiB mine eye 
seetli thee. We are not to suppose 
lba( Job means to say that he actu- 
ally saw God, but tJiat bis apprahen- 



is of him 
f he did. There ie 



bright 
ividence that 
any visible 
said, indeed, to have 
spoken from the whirlwind, but no 
visible manitestatioD of jKnoviH is 
mentioned. 

6. Ifherefore I aihor myself 1 
see that I am a sinner to be loathed 
and abhorred. Job, though he did 
no( claim to he perfect, had yet un- 
questionably been unduly exalted 
with liiB conception of his own right- 
eousness, and in the zeal of liis argu- 
id under tlie excitement oi 






when 



friends, had indulged in indefensible 
languflga respecting his own integrity. 
He now saw the error and folly o. 
this, and desired lo lake the lowest 
place of humiliation. Compared 
with a pure and holy God, he saw 
that he was utterly vile and loath- 
some, and was not unwilling now lo 
confess it. IT And repent. Of (he 
spirit which I have evinced ; of the 
language used in self- vindication , 
of the manner in which I have 
spoken of God. Of the general sen- 
timents which he had maintained in 
regard to the divine administration, as 
contrasted with [hose of his friends, 
he bad no occasion (o repent, for 
Ihev were correct (ver. 8), nor had 
he ocrjisioii lo repeal ns if he had 
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never been a true peniteni or a pious 
man. But he now saw thai in the 
spirit which lie liiid evinced under 
hia afflictions, and in his argument, 
tliere was much to regret ; and he 
doubtless saw that there had been 
much in his former iil'e wiiioh had 
furnished oocosion for bringing these 
trials upon him, over which he ought 



thi 



ir Jn dust 

[n the most \tw\y manner, and wit 

LOHt expressive symbols of hi 



of grief, whether in view of sin or 
from calamity, to sil down in ash 
(see Notes, ch. ii, 8, cump. Dan. i 
3. Jonah iii. 6. Mstlh. »i. 21) ; or o 
such an occasion ttie sufferer and th 

Eenitent would strew ashes ov 
imself. Comp. Is. Iviii. 5. , The p[ 
losophy of tliia was — like the custom 
of wearing black for mourning app 
re I — that the external appeaian 
ought to correspond with the internal 

be appropriately espreseed by disfig- 
uring tbe outward aspect as mach as 
possible. Tlie sense here is, that 
Job meant to give eipreasion to tbe 
profoundest and sincereat feelings of 
penitence for hia sins. From this 
eifect produced on his raind by the 
address of the Almighty, we may 
learn the following lessons ; (1,) 
That a correct view of the character 
and presence of God is adapted to 
produce humility and penitencr 
Corap. ch. xl. 4, 5. This efl"Bct wi 
produced on tlie mind of Peter when, 
astonished by a miracle wrought by 
the Saviour which none but a divine 
being could ha' 
" Depart from i . 
man, O Lord." Luliu v. . 
same effect was produced 
mind of Isaiah afier he had seen j 
hovah of Hosts in the tempi 
"Then said 1, Wo is me, for I am 
undone; because I am a man of u 
clean lips, and I dwell in the mid 
of a people of unclean lips ; for mi 
eyes have seen the king, the Lord f 
Hosts." Isa. vi. 5._ No man c 
have any elevated views of his ov. 
importance or purity, who has rig 



irohensions of the hoUness of hit 
eator. (2.) Such a view of the 
presence of God will produce what 
no argiaaent can in causing penitenco 
and Iiumility. The friends of Job 
had reasoned with him in vain to se- 
cure just this state of mind ; they 
had endeavored to convince him that 
he was a great sinner, and evgH fo 
eierciae repentance. But he met 
argument with argument ; and all 
their arguments, denunciations, and 
appeals, i ' 



r, God n 



.••j.; 



■Ited 



coolly turn 1. 
has no such p< 
when As i 



away. 



It God, ( 



himself t 
soul, the heart a subdued, and the 
proud and self-coniidBnt unbeliever 
becomes humbled, and sues for mer- 
cy. (3.) Agoodmanwilibe willing 



3 that li 



■, whei 



wrought 
i, for r ai 



ly clear views of God. He 
will be so affected with a sense ol 
tlie majeetv and holiness of his Ma- 
ker, that he will be i,verwhelmed 
with a sense of his own unworlhi- 
ncss. (4.) The most holy men may 
have occasion to repent of their pre' 
sumptuous manner of speaking oi 
God. We all err in the same way In 
which Job did. We reason about 
God witli irreverence ; we speak ol 
his government as if we could com- 
prehend it; we discourse of hiir "' ■' 



„,yi,' 
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7 And it was so, tliat after the 
Lord had spoken these words 
«nto Job, fhe Lord said to Eli- 
phaz the Temanite, My wratV 
is kindled against thee and » 
gainst thy two friends : for ye 
have not spoken of me " Che tiling 
that is right, as ray setvajit Job 
hath. 

8 Therefore take unto yi 

nPs.Sl.4. tNu.aai. eJ8.5.16,lJno.5. 



7. Jnd it MMS BO, that afler tlie 
Loan had spoken these moTils unto 
Job. Had llie malter been left at 
cording !□ ihe record in ver. 6, 
wliolly erroneous impression would 
have been made. Jol 
wlieltned with the 



I friends, tht _...^ 

have been that he was wholly in the 
wrong. It waa important, therefore, 
and was indeed essential to the plan 
of the hook, that the divine judgment 
should be pronounced on the conduct 
of his three friends. IT The Lord 
. said to Eiiphas the Tevutnite. Eli- 
phaz had been uniformly first in tiie 
argument with Job, and henca he ia 
particularly addressed Ijere. He 
Beams lo nave been the most aged 
and respectable of Ihe three friends, 
and in tact the speeches of the others 
are often a mere echo of his. T My 
wrath is kindled. Wrath, or anger, 
is often represented as enkindled, or 
burning. IT For ye have not spoken 
of me the thing that is right, as my 
servant Job hatli. This must be un- 
derstood eemparaiivelg. God did not 
BBprova of all that Job had said, but 
the meaning is, that his general views 
of Ills govemmant ivere Just. The 
nrnia position which he had defended 
in conlradiatiactioD from his friends 
was correct, for his arguments tend- 
ed lo vindicate the divine cliaracter, 
and to uphold the divine government. 
It is to be remejnbered, also, as 
Bouiller hni remarked, that there 
was a great difteienre in the circum- 
■laacen of Jol) and llie three friei^ds 



now ' seven bullocks and iseven 
rams, and go to my servant Job, 
and offer up for yourselves a 
burnt-offering ; and my servant 
Job shall pray ° for you ; for ' him 
will I accept : lest I deal with 
you after your foUy, in that ye 
have not spoken of ine Ike thing 
lokick is right, like my servant 
Job. 

I la/uM, or. perim, I Sn. 25. 3a. .^!nl. 1. 8. 



—circumstances modifying the de- 
grees of blameworthiness chargeable 
to each. Job uttered, indeed, some 
improper sentiments about God and 
his government; lie eipresaed him- 
self with irreverence and impatience ; 
he used a language of boldness and 
complaint wholly improper, but this 
was done in ihe agony of mental 
and bodily suffering, and when 
provoked by the severe and im- 
proper charges of hypocrisy hroughl 
by his friends. What tkei/ said, on 
the contrary, waa unprovoked. It 
was when they were free from suf- 
fering, and when Ihey were urged to 
it by no severity of'^trial. It was, 
moreover, when every consideration 
required iham to express the lan- 
guage of condolence, and to comfort 
- -uffering friend. 

(. Therefore lake unto yov. Or, 
/or yourselves. IT Seven bullocks and 



The 






a common number in offering ani- 
mals for sacrifice. See Lev. xxiii. 
IS. Num. sx\x. 3S. It was not a 
number, however, confined at all to 
Jewish sacrifices, for we find that 
im gave the direction to Balak, 
king of Moab, to prepare Just Ibis 
'ler for sacrifice. " And Bilaaui 
ante Balak, Build me here seven 
altars, and prepare me here seven 

1, S9, The number seven was early 
regarded as a perfect number, and tt 
was probably with reference lo this 
that that number of victims was se- 
lected, with an intention of offering 
a sacrifice thai would be comuJele or 
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9 So Elipliaz the T 
and Bildad the Shuhite, and Zo- 
phar the Naamathite, went and 
did according as the Lord c6m- 
mand'ed them : the Lord ° also 
accepted 'Job. 

a Pr.3. 11, la 1 Oc face sf Jab. 



perfect. II .^tid go to my servant Job. 
An acknowledginBiit of his superior- 
ity. It is probably to be understood, 
also, that Job would act as the offici- 
ating priest in offering up tlie sacri- 
fice. It 19 obseFTable that no allusion 
is made in this book to tlie priestly 
offie, and the conclusion is obvioua 
that the scene is laid before Ihe ii 
tution of thai office among the Jews. 
Comp. Notes on cli. i. 5. IT -Jred offer 
tiv for yeuTsebas. Thai is, by the 
aid of Job. Thay were to make the 
ottering, though Job was evidently to 
be the officiating priest. IT .3 bicrnt- 
affering. Notes, ch, i. 5. H Jlnd my 
servant Job shall prag for you. In 
connection with the offering, or as 
the officiating priest. This is a beau- 
tiful instance of the nature and pro- 
priety of in'erceasion for others. Job 
was a holy man ; his prayers would 
be acceptable to God, and hia friends 
were permitted to avail themaelves 
of his powerful intercession in their 
behalf. It is also an instance show- 
in|; the nature of the patriarclial wor- 
ship. In did not consist merely in 
offering sacrtlices. Prayer was to be 
connected wUk sacrifices, nor is there 
any evidence that bloody offerings 
were regarded as available in secur- 
ing acceptance with God, except in 
II with ftrvent prayer. It 



10 And the Lord turned ' the 
captivity of Job, when he prayed 
for li!8 friends ; also the Lord 
"gave Job twice as much as he 
had before. 

* Ge. ao. 17. Pi. H 7,130.1.- 



isalso 



of the patriarchal piety. It was pre- 
aamed that Job would be ready to do 
this, and would not hesitate tnus lo 
pray for his 'fWends.' Yet il could 
not be forgotten how much they had 
wounded his feelings ; how severe 
had been tlieir reproaches ; nor how 
' confidently they had maintained that 
he was an eminently bad man. But 
it was presumCil nuw that Job would 
be ready lu forgive all this ; to wel- 



come his friends lo a participation in 
(he same act of worship with him, 
and lo pray for them that their sins 
might be forgiven. Such is religion, 
alike in the patriarchal age and under 
the gospel, prompting us to be ready 
to forgive those who have pained or 
injured us, and making us ready lo 
pray that God would pardon and 
bless ihem. U For Sim will I accept. 
Marg. his face, or, person. So lie 
Hebrew. Soin Gen.xix.21 fmar^.J, 
comp. Deut. xxviU. 50. The word 
facn is thus used to denote the per- 
son, or man. The meaning is, thai 
Job was so holy and upright that 
God would regard his prayers. IF 
Lest I deal with you after your fatty. 
As their folly had deserved. There 
is particular reference here to the 
sentiments which they had advanced 
respecting the dirine character and 
government. 

d. The Lord also accepted Joi. 
Marg. as in ver. 8, (lie face of. The 
meaning is, that he accepted liis 
prayers andofierings in behalf of hia 
friends. 

10 Snd the Lord tamed the cap- 
tivity of Job. Restored him to bis 
former prosperity. The language is 
'"■ ■ " lounlry 



iptiye 



ken from 
.nd home atier having been a 
a a foreign land. This language 
oflen applied in the Scriptures to the 
n of the Jewa from their capliv- 
, in Babylon, and some writera 
have made use of it as an argument 
show thai Job lived after that 
Hvent. But Ihia conclusion is un- 
warranted. The language is so gen- 
eral that it might be taken from the 
return from any captivity, and is 
such as would naturally be employed 
in the early periods of (he world to 
deaole restoration from cnlamily. It 
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II Then came there uti i 
all ' hia brethren, and all 
sisters, and alt they that t 
been of his acquaintance b f 
and did eat bread with h m 
his house : and they bemoaned 



was common in the earliest ages 
convey caplivea in war to the land of 
the conqueror, and tlius make a land 
rfesolate by the rBmoval of ita inh 
jtiuils ; and it would be natural 
use the language expressive of their 
return to denote a. restoration from 
any great calamity to fbrraet 
legos and comforts. Such is m 
ediy its meaning as applied 
case of Job. He was restored from 
his series of protracted trials i 
stale of prosperity. If WAenhepri 
/or his friends. Or after he 
prajed for his friends. It is not 
plied of necessity that his praying for 
lliBm had any particular effect in 
restoring his prosperity. V Also the 
Lord gave Job tuiice as much ai he 
had b^ore. Marg. added all that had 
been to Job unto the double. The 
margin is a literal translation, but the 
meaning la the same. It is not to be 
understood that this occurred at once 
— (or many of these blessings were 
bestowed gradually. Nor are we to 
understand it in every respect literal- 
ly — for he had the same number of 
sous and daughters as before ; but it 
.s a general declaration, and was 
true in all essential respects. 

11. Then came there nnfn him all 
hie brethren, &c. It seems remarka- 
ble that none of these friends came 
nqor to him during hia afflictions, 
and especially that hia sisters should 
not have been with him to sympa- 
thize with him. But it was one of 
the bitter sources of his affliction, and 
one of the grounds of hia complaint, 
that in his trials his kindred stood 
aloof from him. So in ch. xix. 13, 
14, he says, " He hath put my breth- 



tl t th L R 



familiar friends have ft 



n far from 
My kinsfolk Lvc 









general lact that there a 

Siofessed friends, and sometimes Kin- 
red, who forsake a man in affliction ; 
and that a part regarded him as aban- 
doned by God, and forsook him on 
that account — from a mistaken view 
of what they regarded as duty, thai 
they ought to forsake one whom God 
had forsaken. When his calamities 
had passed by, however, and he again 
enjoyed the tokens of the divine 
&vor, all returned to him full of 
condolence and kindness ; part, pro- 
bably, because friends always cluster 
around one who comes out of calam- 
ity and rises again to honor, and the 
other portion because they supposed ' 
that as God regarded him now with 
approbation, it was proper for them 
to do it also. A man who hoa been 
unfortunate, and who is visited with 
returning prosperity, never lacks 
friends. The rising sun reveals ma- 
ny friends that darkness had driven 
away, or brings to light many — real 
or profesaed — who were concealed ul 
midnight. IT And did eat bread, leith 
him in his house. An ancient token 
of friendship and affection. Comp. 
Ps. xi. 9. ftov. is. 5, ixiii. 6. Jer. 
xli. 1. If And enery man also gave 
him a piece of money. This is prob- 
ably one of tlie earliest instances in 
which mfnf^ is mentioned in history. 
It is, of course, impossible now to 
determine the form or value of the 
'piece of money' here referred to. 
The Hebrew word ("a-'tup, kesUah), 

- " ly in this place aiid in Gen. 

• ■ 'pie- 

V 3a, 



:iii. 19, 1 

of money,' 



render 
n Josh. > 
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where it is rendered 'pieces of silver.' 
It is evident, therefore, that It was 

coin, and its use here is an argument 
that the book of Job is of very early 
origin. Had it been composed at a 
later age, the word shekel, or some 
■void in common use lo denote mo- 
ney, would have been used. Tlie 
Vulgate here renders tliB word otem, 
a sheep ; the LXX in like manner, 
yirdSa, a lamb ; and so ulso the 
Chaldee. In the margin, in both the 
atber places where the v^ord octurs 
(Gen. xxiiii. 19. Josh. xxiv. 33), it is 
also rendered lamlis. The reason 
why it is so rendered is unknown. 
It may have been supposed that in 
early times a sheep or lamb having 
something like a fixed value, might 
have been the standard by which lo 
estimate the value of other things ; 
but there is nothing in the etymology 
of the word to support this interpre- 
talion. The word in Arabic (Joaw* , 
kasat), means to divide out equally, 
(0 measure ; and the Hebrew word 
probably had some such signilication 
denoting Ihat which was measured 
or weighed out, and hence became 
the name of a certain tceight or 
amovnt of money. It is altogether 
probable that the first money con- 
sisted of a certain amount of the pre- 
cious metals aeighed o«t, without 
a any way. It is not 



(hi 



improbable supi 
t the figure of 
I thahrst figure sfampei 









nlhei 



lamb 



ihe meaning of tba word, Boehart 
may be consulted, Hieroz. P. i. Lib. 
e.nVui. pp. 433-427; RosenmOller on 
Gen. xxxiii. 19; Schultens in loco; 
and the following work in Ugolin'a 
Thes. Antiq. Soar. Tom. Mviii., Ot- 
tkonia Sperlingii Diss, de numttds 



The a 



, pp. 



3chart ti 






are briefly, (1.) That in more than an 
hundred places where reference ia 
made in the Scriptures to a lamb or a 
sheep, this word is not used. Other 
words are constantly employed. (S.) 
The testimony of the Rabbins is 
uniform that it denotes a piece of 
money. Rabbi Akibu'says that when 
he travelled into Africa he found 
there a coin which they called ktsita. 
So R. Solomon, and Levi Ben Ger- 
son, in their commentaries, and Kim- 
chi, Pomarius, and Aquinas 



word is the sa 



According to Bo- 



liashat, or -"^p, koshet, changing ^ 
for to. The word means true, sin. 
cere, Ps. Ix. 6. Prov. xiii. 21. Ac. 
cording to this, the name was given 
lo the coin because it was made of 
pure metal — unadulterated silver or 
gold. See this argument at length in 
Bochan. (4.) The feminine form of 
the noun used here shows that i 



mb— it 



Bing 



wholly improbable thai Ihe friends 
of Job would send him ewe lambs 
only. (5.) In the early times of the 

Iatfiarchs— as early as tlie time of 
acob — money was in common use, 
and the affairs of merchandise were 
conducted by that as a medium, Gen. 
svii. 12, 13, ilvii. 16. <6) The 
statement in Acts vii. 16, leads to the 
supposition that money is referred to 
by the word as used in Gen. iixiii. 
ID. If, as is there sunnosed, Ihe pur- 
chase of the same field is rejerred to 
in Gen. ixiii. 16 and xxnt. 19, then 
it is clear that money is referred to 
by the word. In Gen. ixiii. 16 it is 
said that Abraham paid fur Ihe field 
of Ephron in Macpelah "four hun- 
dred sbekelsof silver, current money 
with the merchant." And if the 
same purchase Is referred to in both 
these places, then by a comparison 
of the two, it appears that the kesita 
was heavier than Ihe shekel, and 
contained about four shekels. It is 
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12 So ' the Lonn lilessed the 
latter end of Job more thar 
beginning r for ho had ' fourteen 
thousand sheep, and six thou; 



of gold. The word rendered 
ring ' (E??) may mean a ring for (lie 
nose (Gen. xxiv. 47. Isa. iij "' 
Prov. xi. aa, Hos, ii. 13), aa wt 
for the ear. Gen. xixv. 4. Tlia word 
tiTig would better express the sense 
liero, williout specifying ils particular 
use. Conip. Judg. viii. 24, 35. Prov 
XIV. 13. Ornaments of this kint 
were much worn by the ancienti 
(comp. Isn. iii. Gen. xxiv. S2), am 
H oonttibution of these from eaeii oni 
of the trionds of Job would con 



nion for friends thus to bring presents 
to one who was restored from greol 
calamity. See the case of Hezekiah, 
iChron. xixii. 33. 

13. So the LoKD blessed the lattei 
rod of Job. To wit, by givina him 
■louble what he had possessed befora 
. -lis calamities came upon him. See 
^er. 10. If For he had fo-artcen thou- 
sond sheep, &c. Tlie possessions 
which are here ent ' ' 



!e just f 



ieh» 



he possessed in the early part of his 
life. In regard to ibeir value, and 
the rank in society which Ihey indi- 
cated, sea Notes on ch. i. 3. The 
only thing which is omitted here, and 
which it is not said was doubled, was 
his ' household,' or ' husbandry ' {ch. 
i. 3, tnarf in), but it is evident that 
Ibis must have been incrensed in a 
corresponding manner to have ena- 
,bled hira to keep and maintain such 
flocks and herds. We are not to 
suppose that these were granted to 
him at once, but as he lived an hun- 
dred and forty years after his afflic- 
tions, he bad ample time to accumu- 
late this property. 

13. He had also seven smts and ■ 
three daughters. The sume number 
which he bad before bis trials. No- 
thing is said of Lis wife, or whetlier 



camels, and a thousand yoke of 
oxen, and a thousand she-asses. 

13 He had also seven sons 
and three daughters. 

14 And he called ti.e name of 

these children were, or were not, by 
Bsecondmarriage. Tbelastmention 
that is made of his wife is in ch. lix. 
17, where he says that 'liis breath 
was strange to hie wife, though he 
entreated her for the children's sake 
of his own body.' The character ot 
this woman does not appear to have 
been sucEi as to have deserved far- 
ther notice than the fact that she 
contributed greatly to increaee the 
cahmilies of her husband. It falls in 
w th ll e des en of ll e book to not 
her only in tl s respect, and havi 
do e tl s tie 
no fiirtler ef 
strong presun i 
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lakes 
ren e to her. The 
: on s, that the sec- 
children was by a 



second i arr age See Prof. Lee _._ 
Job p 36 It wuuld not, however, 
have fallen m with the usual manner 
in which a wjft is mentioned in tlie 
Scriptures, to represent her removal 
as in any eiraimaiances a felicitous 
event, and, as it could have been 
represented in no other light, if it 
had actually occurred, it is delicately 
passed over in silence. Even under 
all these circumstances— with a fur 
iner wife who was impious and un 
feeling ; who served only to aggra- 
vate the woes of her holy and much 
afHlcted husband ; who saw him pass 
through bis trials witboul sympathy 
and compassion — a second marriage 
is not mentioned as a desirable event, 
nor is it referred to as one of the 
grounds on which Job could felicitaie 
nimself on his return to prospcn(v. 
The children are mentioned ; the 
whole reference to the second nitr. 
riage relation, if it occurred, is deli 
calely passed over. Under no cir 
cum stances would the sacred penman 
mention it as an event laymg the 
ground for felicitation. 

I. .Ind he coiled the name of fli 






! lllUt 
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t Jemima; and the name name of the third, Keren-hap- 
second, Kezia ; and the puch. 



in the former account of the family of 
Job, the nameB of none of liis chil- 
dren are mentioned, and in this ae- 
Roint the names of tlie daughters 
only are designated. Why the names 
of the danghlers are here specified, is 
not iDtimated. They are significant, 
and thay are so mentioned as to show 
that (hey contributed greatly to the 
happiness of Job on the return of his 

Eroaiwrity, and were among the chief 
lessings which gladdened his old 
age. The name Jemima (fia""?";) is 
rendered by the Vulgate Diem, and 
by the LXX, 'Hiiigap, Day. The 
Chaldee adds this remark: "He 
gave her (be name Jemima, because 
ber beauty was like the day." The 
Vulgate, Sepluagint, and Chaldee, 
eiidently regarded the name as de- 
rived from 01"', join, day, and this is 
the most natural and obvious deriva- 
tion. The name thus conferred 
would indicate that Job had now 
emerged from the night of affliction, 
and that returning light shone again 
on his tabernacle. It was usbal in 
the earliest periods to bestow names 
because they were significant of re- 
turning prosperity (see Gen. iv. 25), 
or because tbej- indicated hope of 
what would be in their lime (Gen. v. 
29), or because ihey were a pledge of 
some permanent tokens of the divine 
favor. See Notes on Isa. viii. 18. 
Thomas Rob remarks (Travtis, 425), 
ihot among the Persians it is common 
to give names to thair daughters de- 
rived from spices, unguents, pearls 



uable. See RosenmUller, ^Ite 
neuB Mm-genland, No. 779. 1! And 
the name of the second, Keaa. The 
name Kexia (nsiSf)) means cassia, a 
bark resembling cinnamon, but less 
aromatic. Gesenius. It grew in 
Arabia, and was used as a perfume. 
The Chaldee Paraphrast ftxplains this 
as meaning that he gave her tbij | 



Ps. ilv. 8 as among the precious per- 
fumes. " All thy garments smell of 
myrrh, and aloes, and cassia." The 
agreeableness or pleasantness of the 
perfume was the reason why the 
name was chosen to be given to a 
daughter. H And the name of the 
third, Keren-happuch, Properly, 
' horn ofstibinm: The stibium (TJ^B, 
puck), was a paint or dye made origi- 
nally, it is supposed, from sea-weed, 
and afterwards trom antimony, with 
which feniaies tinged Iheireye-lashes. 
See Notes on Isa. liv. 11. It was 
esteemed as an ornament of great 
beauty, chiefly because it served to 
make the eye appear larger. Largo 
eyes are considered in Uie Kast as 
a mark of beauty, and the painting of 
black borders around Ihem gives 
tliem an enlarged appearance. It is 
remarkable that Ibis species of orna- 
ment was known so early as the time 
of Job, and this is one of the cases, 
constantly occurring in the East, 
showing that fashions there do not 
change. It is also remarkable that 
the fact of painting in this manner 
should have been considered so re- 
spectable as to be incorporated into 
the name of a daughter; and this 
shows that there was no attempt at 
conceidin^ the habit. This also ac- 
cords with the customs which prevail 
the East. With us, the ma- 

g are kept in the back-ground, 
but the Orientals obtrude them con- 
stantly on the attention, as objects 
adapted to suggest agreeable ideas. 
The prace^ss of painting the eye is 
described by a recent traveller to be 
this : " The eye is closed, and a small 
ebony rod smeared with the composi- 
•i"" -B squeezed between the lida so 
tinge the edges with the color. 
This is considered to add greatly lo 
the brilliancy and power of the eye, 
and to deepen the effect of the long 
black eye-lashes of which the Oiien- 
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IS And in all ihe land were 
HO women found so fair as the 
daughters of Job : and their 
father gave them inheritance 
among their brethren. 



employed 



on llieir oye-brows ; used 
inlendod to elongaf ""' 
the arc, ao that the 
usually 



extremities are usually repreaented 
as meeting belmeen llie eyes. To 



16 After this lived Job an 
hundred and forty years, and 
saw his sons, and his sons' sons, 
e.ven four generations. 



Europeaaa the elFeci 
pleasing ; but it so 
The following cuts 
sentatton of (he ar 





15. ^nd Ihdr father gave Ifiem in- 
kcritance among their brethren. Tliis 
is mentioned as a proof of his special 
regard, and is also recorded because 
it was not common. Among the 
Hebrews the daughter inherited only 
in the case where there was no son. 
Hum. xxviii. 8, The property was 
divided equally among the sons, with 
the exception that tiie eldest received 
a double portion. See Jahn's Bib. 
^rek.^im. Thiscustonj,prevaiIing 
Btill extensively in the East, it seems 
existed in the time of Job, and it is 
mentioned as a remarltable oircuni- 
atancB that he made his daughters 
heirs to his property with their bro- 
thers. It woald also be rather im- 
plied in the passage before us that 



they were equal hei 

16. Jlfttr this Job lived a 
and forty years. As his i 



hundred 



he died. The I.XX, however, have 
undertaken to determine this, but on 
what authority is unknown. They 
render this verse, "And Job lived 
alter this affliction an hundred and 
seventy years ; so that all the years 
that he lived were two hundred and 
forty." According to Ibis, his age 
would have been seventy when his 
afllic^ons came upon him ; but this 
is a mere conjecture. Why the au- 
thors of thai version have added 
thirty years to the time which he 
lived after his onlamities, making it 
an hundred and seventy instead of an 
hundred and forty as it is in the He 
brew lent, is unknown. The suppo- 
sition that be was about seventy 
years of age when his calamities 

able one. He had a family of ten 
children, and his sons were grown so 

havefamilicBoflheiron'n. Ch. 
It should be remembered, also, 

hi the patrin'^chal limes, when 
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17 So Job died, " being old and full of days. 



men iivod lo a great age, marriages did 
not occur at so early a period of lifs 
aa lEiey do now. In this book, also, 
rhough the age of Job is not men- 
tioned, yet the uniftnn representation 
or him is that of a man of mature 
years; of large experience and ex- 
tended observation ; of one who h^ 
enjoyed high bonoi anil a wide repu- 
tation as a sage and a magietrale ; 
and when tliese circumEtances are 
taken into the account, the supposi- 
tion of Ibe Iranslalois of the Seplua- 
gint, that he was seventy years- old 
when his aflliclions eonimenceil, is 
not improbable. If so, bis age at his 
death was two hundred and ten years. 
The age to which he Jived, is men- 
tioned as remarkable, and was evi- 
dently somewhat extraordinary. It 
is not proper, therefbre, to assume 
that this was the ordinary lengtli of 
human life at that time, though it 
would be equally improper to suppose 
that there was any thing like miracle 
in the case. The fair interpretation 
is, that he reached the period of old 
age which was then OBBined most 
honorable ; that he wax permitted to 
arrive at what was then regarded as 
the outer limit of human life ; and if 
this be so, it is not difhcult to deter- 
mine about the time when he lived. 
The length of human life, after the 
flood, suffered a somewhat regular 
decline, until, in the lime of Moses, 
it was fixed at about tlireescore years 
and ten. Ps.xc.lO. The following 
instances will show the regularity of 
the decline, and enable na, with 
some degree of probability, to deter- 
mine the period of the world in 
which Job lived. Noah lived 950 
years; Shem, his son, 600 ; Arphax- 
ad, his son, 43d years; Sal ah, 433 
years; Efaer,46*; Peleg,239; Rau, 
239; 8erug,a30i Nahor,248; Terah, 
305; Abraham, 175; Isaac, 180 ; Ja- 
cob, 147; Joseph, 110; Mosea, 100; 
Joshua, 110. Supposing, then, the age 
of Job to have been somewhat unusual 
and extraordinary, it would fall in 



probably contemporary with 
ine most distinguished of the patri- 
archs, ^l And saw his sons, &c. To 
see one's posterity advancing in 
years and honor, and extending 
themselves in the earib, was regard- 
ed as a signal honor and a proof of 
the divine favor in the early ages. 
Gen. xlvlii. 11, "And Israel said 
unto Joseph, I had not thought to 
see thy tiice ; and lo, God hath also 
showed ma thy seed." Prov. xvii. 
6, " Children -s children are the crown 
of old men." Ps. cxiviii. 6, "Yea, 
thou shalt see tliy children's cbil- 
dren." Comp. Ps. cxxvii.5. Gen.xii. 
3, xvLt. 5, G. Job V. 35, and Notes on 
Isa. lili. 10. 

17. So Job died, being old and full 
of days. Having filled up the ordi- 
nary term of human life al that period 
of the world. He reached an hon- 
ored old age, and when he died was 
not prematurely cut down. He was 
regarded as an old man. The trans- 
lators of the Septuagtnt, at the close 
of their version, make the following 
addition : " And it is written that h.^ 
will rise again with those whom the 
Lord will raise up. This is translated 
out of a Syrian book. He dwelt in- 
deed in the land of Ausilis, on the 
confinesof Idumea andArabia. His 
first name was Jobab ; and having 
married an Arabian woman, he had 
by her a son whose name was En- 
non. He was himself a son of Zaie, 
one of the sons of Esau ; and his 
mother's name was Bosorra ; so that 
he was tlio fifth in descent from 
Abraham. And these were the kings 
who reigned in Edom, over which 
country he also bore rule. The fiisl 
was Batak, the son of Baor, and the 
name of his city was Dannaba. And 
after Balak, Jobab, who ia called 
Job ; and uRer him, Asom, who was 
governor (riyi/tav) ftom the region ol 
Thaim""'"'' - "-"* '■i^'.- ^^". A.!."! 
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iJie plain of Moab; and (he name of 
Ills cily ivaa Getham. And the 
friends who came io liim were Eli- 
piiaii oflfie sons of Esau, the liing of 
the Thaimanites ; Bildad, the aove- 
raigD (ru/iairpog) of the Sauoheans; 
snd Sopher, tJie king of the Manai- 
ans." What is the authority for this 
BlatBinent ia now entirely unliiiown, 
nor is it known whence it was de- 
rived. The remark with which it m 



introduced, thai it ia wiitleii tliat he 
would he raised up again in the resur 
rectioi), loolis as if it were a forgery 
made after the coming of Iho SsTiour, 
and has much the appearance of 
being an attempt lo support the doc- 
trine of the reaurreclion by tlie autho- 
rity of (his ancient hoolt. It is, stall 
events, an unauthorized addition lo 
the booli, as nolhini; like it occurs in 
the Hebrew. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS. 



We have now gone through v 
book ill the world, and the i 



1 the I 



rolun 






on the tnystt „ 

Providence, and how little light cai 
be thrown on the ways of God by thi 
profoundest thinking, or jhe acutesl 
observation. We have seen a good 
man subjected to severe trials by the 
loss of all his property and children, 
by B painful, and loathsome disease, 
by acute mental sorrows, by the ra- 
preaches of his wife, by the estrange- 
ment of Iiis surviving kindred, and 
then by the labored efforts of his 
friends to prove that he was a hypo- 
crite, and tha.t all his calamities had 

We 






It hear: 



itrufgling _._ 
those arguments ; embarrassed and 
perplexed by their ingenuity; tor- 
tured by the keenness of the re- 
p^roaches of his friends ; and under 
' of bis feelings, and 



thi 



e of his 



i, giving yen 



sxpressions of impatience and 
verent reflection on the government 
of God, which he n/lerwards had oc- 
casion abundantly to regret. We 
fiavB siJen that man brought safely 
through all his trials ; showing that, 
after all that then had said and Ihnl 



ke bad said and suffered, he was n 
^ood man. We have seen the divine 
interposition in his &vor at the close 
of the controversy ; the divine appro- 
bation of his general character and 
spirit ; and the divine goodness 
shown him in the removal of his 
calttraities,in his restoration to health, 
in the beslowment on him of double 
his former possessions; and in the 
lengthening out iiis days to an hon- 
old age. In his latter days we 
seen hie friends coming around 
hiin again with returning affection 
and confidence ; and a happy family 
growing up to cheer him in his de- 
clining years, and to make him hon- 
ored m the earth. In view of all 
these thin as. and especially of the 
the chapter which clo- 
the book, we may make ilia fo|. 
lowing remarks ; 

(1.) The upright will be ultimately 
honored by God and man. God may 
bring afflictions upon them, and they 
mRv^eeni to beobjectsof Ms displaa- 
but the period will arrive when 
11 show them marks of his fii- 
This may not alieays, indeed, 
u= „i the present life, but there will 
be a period when nil these clouds 
will be dissipated, and when the 
good, thu pious, the sincere friends 
of God, shall enji 



isofhisfrie 



[fhif 



appro 
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1 on of lem h d( 
B g ewayinlhia 
ho day of judgmi 



nubl n 



I than 



a oed o Job ; if the whole of 
Ibis lile shpuld be dark with storms, 
;et there is a heaven where, through 
Blernily, there will be pure and un- 
clouded day. la like manner, honor 
will be ultimately showti to the good 
and juel by the world. At preeent 
friends may withdraw ; enemies may 
be multiplied ; auspicions may attach 
to a man's name ; calumny anil slan- 
der may come over his reputalion 
like a mist from the ocean. Bat 
things will ultimately work them- 
selves right. A man m the end will 
have all the reputation which he 
ought to have. He who has a char- 

and remembered, will be loved, hon- 
ored, and remembered ; and he who 
has such a character that he ought to 
be hated or fbrjfolten, will be. It 
may not alivays, indeed, be in the 
present life ; but there is n current of 
public favor and esteem setting to- 
wards a good man while living, which 
llways comes up to birr, when he is 
dead. The world will do justice to 
hia character, and a holy man, if ca- 
lumniated while he lives, may safely 
commit his character to God )l.^d to 
the "charitable speeches" (Baam) 
of men, and to distant limes, when 
he dies. But in most instances, as in 
the case of Job, if life ia lengthened 
out, the calumniated, the reproached, 
and the iinured, will tind justice done 
them betbre they die. Reproaches 
in early or middle life will be suc- 
ceeded by a fair and wide reputation 
in old age ; the returning confidenoe 
of ftiends will be all the compensa- 
tion which this world can furnish for. 
the injury which was done, and the 
even tig of life spent in the enjoyment 
-•f friendship and affection, will but 
precede the untrance on a belter life, 
to be spent in the eternal friendship 
of God and of all holy beings. 

(3.) We should adhere to our in- 
tegrity when passing through trials. 
They nmy be long and severe. The 



storm that rolls over us may be veiy 
dark, and the lighlnins's flash may 
be vivid, and Che thunder deep and 
long. Our friends may withdraw 
and reproach us ; those who should 
console ua may entreat us to curse 
God and die ; one woe miy succeed 
another in rapid succession, and each 
successive stroke be heavier than the 
last ; vears may roll on in which «e 
may ^nd no comfort or peace ; but 
we should not despair. We should 
not let go our integrity. We should 
not blame our Maker. We should 
not allow the language of complain 
or murmuring to pass our lips, noi 
ever doubt that God is good and true. 
There is a good reaiion for all that he 



the: 



: shall m 



fidelity. No pious and submissive 
sufferer ever yet failed of ultimately 
receiving the tokens of the divine 
ftvor and love. 

(3.) The espressions of divine fa- 
vor and love are not to be expected in 
the midst of angry controversy and 
heated debate. Neither Job nor his 
friends appear lo have enjoyed com- 
munion with God, or to ha've tasted 
much of the happiness of religion, 
while the controversy was going on. 
They were excited by the discussion ; 



both sides they gave 
IS that were little co 



with the reigning love of God in the 
heart, and with the enjoyment ol 
religion. There were high words 

tions; strong doubts expressed about 
the sincerity and purity of each 
other's character ; and many things 
were said on both sides, as there 






i gove 



It o'f 



God. It was only after the argumen 
was closed, and the diaputania were 
silenced, that God appeared in mercy 
to them, and imparted to them the 
tokens of hia favor. Theological 
combatants naually enjoy Utile reli- 
gion. In atorray debate and heated 
discussion there is usually little com- 
munion with GocI and liliti- enjoy. 
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ment of irue pwly. It is rare that 
such discBSsionB are carfied on witli- 
out engendering feeiings wholly hos- 
tile to religion ; and it is rare that 
such a controveisy is conlinued long, 
in which much ib not said on botli 
sides injurious to God— in which 
there are not severe reflections on 
his government, and In vrhich opin- 
ions are not advaiiced which give 
abundant occasion for bitter regret. 
In a heated argument a man becomes 
insensibly more concerned for the 
success of hig cause than for the hoi 
or of God, and wiil often advanc 
sentiraenls even severely reflecting 
on the divine government, rather 
than confess the weakness of his 
cause, and yield the point in de 



. of r 



rnmg ] 



perily. 



able thing that even good men should 
be more anxious to radnlain (heir 
own opinions than to vindicate the 
cause of God, and would he more 
willing to express fiard sentiments 
about their Maker than to ncknow- 
ledge their own defeat. 

(4.) From the chapter before us 
(lili. 11), vfe are presented with an 
interesting fact, such as often occurs. 
It is this : friends return to us, and 
become eiceedingly kind after cala- 
mity has passed by. The kindred 
and acquaintances of Job withdrew 
when his afflictions were heavy upon 
him ; they returned only with re- 
turning prosperity. When afflicted, 
they lost their interest in him. Many 
of them, perhaps, hud been depend- 
ent on iiim, and vfhen Iiis property 
was gone, and he could no longer aid 
them, they disappeared of course. 
M-my of them, perhaps, professed 
friendship for him because he was u 
man of rank, and property, and 
honor ; and when he was reduced (o 
poverty and wretchedness, they also 
disappeared of course. Many of 
them, perhaps, iiad regarded him as 
a man of piety ; but when these ca- 
lamities cams upon him, in accord- 
ance with the common sentiments of 
the age, thev regarded him as a bad 
man, and they also withdrew from 
liim of coursp. When there were 



and of the renewed iavor of God, 
these friends and acquaintances ag^iin 
returned. Some of them doubtless 
came back because he was thus re- 
stored. " Swallow-friends, that are 
gone In the winter, will return in the 
spring, though their friendship is of 
little value." Henry. That portion 
of them who had been sincerely at- 
tached to him ss a good man, though 
their confidence in his piety had 
been shaken by his calamities, now 
returned, doubtless with sincere 
hearts, and disposed to do him good. 
They contributed to his wants; they 
helped him to begin the world again ; 
they were the means of laying the 
foundation of his future prosperity; 
and in a time of real need their aid 
was valuable, and they did all that 
they could to minister consolation to 
the man who had been so sorely 
afflicted. In adversity, it is said, a 
man will know who are his real 
friends. If this is true, then this dis- 
tinguished and holy patriarch had 
few friends who were truly attached 
to him, and who were not bound to 
him by some consideration of selfish- 
ness. Probably this is always the 
case with those who occupy promi- 
nent and elevated situations in life. 
True friendship is oftenest found in 
'lumble walks and in lowly vales. 

(5.) We should overcome the un- 
kindness of our friends by praying 
for them. See Notes on ch. jlli. 8, 
10. This is the true way of meeting 
harsh reproaches and unkind reflec- 
'■ ins on our character. Whatever 
ly be the severity with which we 
i treated by others ; whatever 
arges they may bring against us of 
hypocrisy or wickedness i however 
ingenious may be their arguments to 
prove this, or however cutting their 
sarcasm and retorts, we should never 
refiise to pray for them. We should 
always be willing to seek the bless- 
ing of God upon them, and be ready 
to hear them on our hearts before the 
throne of mercy. It is one of the 
privileges of good men thus to orav 
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r highest honors, and it 
/ be the source of our highest 
joys, is ihat of being made the instru- 
ments of cBlling down the divine 
blessing on those who have injured 
us. It is not Itiat we delight lo tri- 
umph over them ; it ia not (hut we 
nre now proud that me have the evi- 
dence of divine favor ; it is not thai 
Nv exult that they are humbled, and 
thai we now aie esalled ; it is that 
WB may be the means of permanent 
happiness to those who have greatly 
injured us. 

(6.) The last days of a good man 
are not un frequently his best and 
happiest diiys. The early part of his 
life mny be harnssed with cares ; the 
middle may be filled up with trials ; 
but returning prosperity may s " 
upon his old age, and his sui 
down without a cloud. His I 
may be weaned from (he world by 
his trials ; his true friends may have 
been ascertained by their adhering to 
him in reverses of fortune, and the 
favor of God may bo crown the eve- 
ning of his life, that to him, and to 
all, it shall he evident that he is 
ripening for glorj. God is often 
pleased also to impart unexpected 
comforts to liis friends in their old 
age ; and though they have suffered 
much and lost much, and thought 
that they should never "again see 
good," yet be often disappoints the 
expectations of his people, and the 

they thought all Iheir comforts were 
dead. In the trials through which we 

Siasa in life, it is not improper to look 
brward to brighter and better days, 
as to be yet possibly our portion in 
this world ; at all events, if we are 
the friends of God, we may look for- 
ward to certain and enduring happi- 
ness in the world that ia to come. 

(7.) The book, through whose ex- 
position we have now passed, ia a 
most beautiful and invaluable argu- 
ment. It relates to the most impor- 
tant sobject that can come before our 
minds — the government of God, and 
the principles on which liis adminis- 
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s. It shows how 
their minds were perplesed with it, 
and what difficulties attended the 
subject after the most careful observa- 
tion. In shows how little can be 
accomplished in removing ttiose dilK- 
GulUes by human reasoning, and how 
little light the most careful observa- 
tion, and the most sajiactous reSec- 
tions, can throw on this perplexing 
subject. Arguments more beautiful, 
illustrations more happy, sentiments 
more terse and profound, and views 
of God more large and comprehen- 
sive, than those which occur in this 
book, can be found in no works of 
philosophy; nor has the human mind 
in its own efforts ever gone beyond 
the reasonings of these sages in cast- 
ing light on the mysterious ways oi 
God. They brought to the investiga- 
tion the wisdom collected by their 
fathers and preserved in proverbs ; 
they brought the results of the long 
reflection and observation of their 
own minds ; and yet they threw 
Hcaree a ray of light on the myste- 
rious subject before them, and at tlie 
close of their discussions we feel that 
the whole question is just as much 
involved in mystery as ever. So we 
feel at the end of all the arguments 
of man without the aid of revelation, 
on the great subjects pertaining to the 
divine government over this world. 
The reasonings of philosophy now 
are no more satisfiictory than were 
those of Elinhaz,Zophar, and Bildad, 
and it may be doubted wliether, since 
tilts book was written, the slightest 
advance has been made in removing 
the perplexities on the subject of the 
divine administration, so beautifully 
stated in the book of Job. 

(9.) The reasonings in tl s ho k 
show the desirableness and t) e alue 
of revelation. It is to be en mb d 
that the place which the a n n<rs 
in this book should be gird d as 
occupying, is properly b fo e any 
revelation had been given to no 
befbre anj- was recorded. If t s tl e 
most ancient book in the world, this 
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CHAPTER XLII. 



clouds of obscurity 



realed Irulh it should lie regarded as 
occupying llie first place in the order 
in which tlie books of rev elation 
tvero given to man. As introductory 
to the whole volume of revelation — 
for so it should be considered — the 
book of Job is of inestiraable wortli 
and importance. It shows how little 
advance the humsn mind c^n make 
in questions uf the deepest impor- 
tance, and what painful pernlesily is 
left after ail the inveatJa;ations that 

curity rest on the mind 
n by himself undertakes 
to explain and unfold the purposes of 
Deity. It shows how little philoso- 
phy and careful observation can ac- 
complish to aiplain the mysteries of 
the divine dealings, and to give the 
mind solid peace in tbe contempla- 
tion of the various subjects that so 
much perplex man. There was no 
belter way of showing this than that 
adopted here- A great and good man 
fulls. His comlbrts all depart. He 
sinks to the lowest degree of wretch- 
edness. To eiplain this, and all 
kindred subjects, his own mind is 
laied to the utmost, and four men of 
distinguished sagacity and extent of 
observation are introduced — the rep- 
resentatives of the wisdom of llie 
world— lo explain the fact. They 
adduce aJI that they had learned by 
tradition, and all tllat their own ob- 
servation had sucgested, and all tbe 
considerations Which reason would 
suggest to thsm ; but all in vain. 
They malte no advances in the espla- 
nation, and the subject at tiie close is 
iefl as dark as wbsn tliey began. 
Such an e&ect, and such a train of 
discussion, is admirably fitted lo pre- 
pare the mind to welcome the teach- 
ings of revelation, and to be grateful 
for that volume of revealed trulli 
which casts such abundant iight on 
the questions that so perplexed these 
ancient sages. Before llje book of 
revelation was given, it was well lo 
have on record (he result of the best 
efforts which man could make to 
explain the mysteries of llie divine 



As a specimen of early poetry, and 
an illustration of Ihe early views ol 
science and the state of the arts, of 
incomparable beauty and sublimity, 
also, this book is invaluable. Al, 
most four thousand years have passed 
away since this patriarch lived, and 
since the arguments recorded in the 
book were made and recorded. Men 
have made great advances since in 
science and the arts. The highest 
efforts, probably, of which the human 
mind is capable, have since been 
made in the department of poetry, 
and works have been produced des- 
tined certainly to live on to the con- 
summation of all things. But the 
sublimity and beauty of the poetry In 
this book stand still unsurpassed, 
unrivalled. As a mere specimen of 
composition, aparl from ail the ques- 
tions of its theological bearing ; as the 
oldest book in the world ; as reflecting 
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phy, natural history, and thea^ 
made in the arts, this book has a 
higher value than can he attached to 
any other record of the past, and de- 
mands the profound attention of those 
who would make themselves familiar 
wilh the iiiatory of the race. The 
theologian should study it as an in- 
vnluable introduction to the volume 
of inspired truth ; the humble Chris- 
tian, to obtain elevated views of God ; 
the piiilosopher, to see liow little (he 
human mind can accomplish on_tlio 
most importnnl of all siibjects with- 
out the lud of revelation; the child of 
sorrow, to learn the lessons of patient 
submission ; the man of science, to 
know what was understood in the far 
distant periods of the past; Ihe man 
of taste, as an incomparable specimen 
of poetic beauty and sublimity. It 
will teach invaluable lessons to each 
advancing generation ; and to the end 
of time true piety and taste will find 
consolation and pleasure in the study 
of the BOOK OF Job. God grant that 
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tribute lo this result. To that God 
wlio inclined ray heart (o engage 
ill the attempt to explain this an- 
cient book, and who has given me 
health, and slrenglh, and the means 
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NEW TRANSLiTION OF TlIK BOOK OK JOB. 



PART I. 

: I 

1 Tl 1 1 <l f U ! J b 

And h (i 1 I d h f d 

JGdaid ddlAdh b 1 

n d h d I H p 1 

dlpdh h d 1 ifihddk 

f 1 ai3d fi ] i d h d V 



4 And h d d f I h I 

Idydhy d !h h 

•inddk limAdi Idyff nghd 

dJb ri dnhdl dh 

up wly h nd ff d b ff g d 

1 b tIaalllJb dinybl 

i n 1 1 h d G d h h 

Thus did Job coiistitiitlj. 
And there was a day when the sons of God came to present 
themselves before Jehovah, and Satan came also among them. 

7 And JmrovAH said (o Satan, From whence dost thou come ? 
And Satan answered Jehovah and said, From rapidly going 
to and fro in the earth, and wallting up and down in it. 

8 And Jehovah said to Satan, Hast thou attentively observed my 
servant Job? For there is none like him upon the earth, a 

8 man sincere and upright, fearing God, and avoiding evil. And 

Satan answered Jehovah and said. Is it for nothing that Job 

10 fears God? Hast thou not made a hedge around him, and 

around his house, and around all liis possessions ? The work 

of his hands tlioii hast blessed, and his possessions spread over 
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11 ilie land But now only put forth thine hand aiiti smite ali 

12 that he possesses, .tnd he will curse thee to thy face. And 
Jehovah said to Satan, Lo, all which he has is in thy power ; 
but upon himself lay not thy hand. So Satan went forth 
from the presence of Jehovah. 

13 And the day came when his sons and his daughters were eat- 

14 ing and drinking ivine in the house of their elder brother ; and 
a messenger came to Job, and said, The cattle were plough- 

15 ing, and the she-asses feeding beside them, and the Sabeans 
rushed upon tbera, and took them away, and slew the young 
men with the edge of the sword ; and I only am escaped by 

16 myself to tell thoo. While he was yet speaking, there canae 
also another, and said, The fire of God hath fallen from heaven, 
and burned up the sheep, and the servants, and consumed 

17 them ; and I only have escaped by myself to tell thee. While 
he was yet speaking, there came also another, and said. The 
Chaldeans made out three bands, and rushed upon the camels, 
and took them, and slew the young men with the edge of the 

18 sword; and I oiily am escaped by myself to tell thee. And 
while ho wiis yet speaking, there came also another and said, 
Thy sons and thy daugiiters were eating, and drinking wine 

19 in the house of their elder brother, and lo! there came a great 
wind from across the desert, and smote upon the four corners 
of the house, and it fell upon the young men, and they are 

20 dead ; and I only am escaped by myself to tell thee. Then 
Job arose, and rent his mantle, and shaved his head, and fell 

21 upon the ground, and worshipped, and said, Naked came I 
forth from the womb of my mother, and naked I shall return 
there ! Jehovah gave, and JEHov.-tn hath taken away ; bless- 

'2i ed be the name of Jehovah. Iji all this .lob did not sin, and 
he attributed no wrong to G(»l. 

Chap. II. 

1 And there was a day when the sons of God came to present 

themselves before Jehovah, and Satan came also araongthem, 

9 to present himself also hpfovif Jtifiovah. And Ji'lloVA" -^iii" 
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NEW TRANSLATION. 3 

to Satan, Whence dost ihou comet And Satan answered 
Jehovah and said. From rapidly going to and fro in the earth 

3 and walking up and down in it. And Jhhovah said to Satan,' 
Hast thou attentively observed my servant Job, that there is 
none like him upon the earth, a man sincere and upright, fear- 
ing God and avoiding evil, and still holding fast his in- 
tegrity, although thou didst excite me against him to destroy 

4 h[m without cause? And Satan answered Jehovah and said, 
Skin for skin ; and all which pertains to a man will he give 

5 for his life. But put forth now thine hand, and smite his bone 

6 and his flesh, and he will curse thee to thy face. And Jehovak 
said unto Satan, Beholdhe is in thy hand. Only spare his life. 

7 And Satan went out from the presence of Jehovah, and smote 
a Job with a painful ulcer from the sole of his foot unio his 

crown. And he took a piece of broken earthen ware to scrape 
himself with, and he sat down among the ashes. 
9 Then said his wife unto him, Dost thou still retain thine in- 

10 tegrity 1 Curse God, and die. But he said unto her. Thou 
talkest as one of the foolish women talk. Shall we then re- 
ceive good from God, and shall we not receive evil t In all 
this. Job sinned not with his lips. 

11 Now three friends of Job heard of all the evil which had 
befallen him, and they came every man from his home : 
Eliphaz the Temanife, and Bildad the Shiihite, and Zophar 
the Naamathite, fjr they had agreed to come together to condole 

12 with him, and to comfort him. And they lifted up their eyes 
afar off, and they did not know him. Then they lifted up their 
voices and wept, and they rent each one his mantle, and they 

i:i threw dust upon their heads towards heaven. And they sat 
■ down with him upon the ground seven days and seven nights, 
and no one spake a word to him, for they saw that his grief 
was very great. 
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a in the controversy. Ch. i 



1 At length Job opened his mouth, and cursed his day. 

2 And Job exclaimed and said, 

3 O that the day had perished in which I was born ; 

And the night which said, " A male child is conoeiifed F 

4 That day — let it be darkness ! 

Let not God inquire after it from on high ! 
Yea, let not the light shine upon it! 

5 Let darkness and the shadow of death pollute it; 
Let a cloud dwell upon it ; 

Let whatever darkens the day render Jt terrible ! 

6 That night — let darkness seize upon it ! 

Let it not rejoice among the days of the year ! 
Let it not come into the number of the months ' 

7 O that night ! lot it be desolate ! 

Let there come in it no sound of Joy ! 

8 Let them who curse the day curse it ; 
They who are skilful to rouse npLeviathan ! 

9 Let the stars of its twiJight be darkened; 
Let it long for the light, and there be none ; 
Neither let it see the eye-lids of the morning 1 

10 Because it closed not the doors of the womb to me. 
And caused not trouble to be hid from mine eyes ! 

11 Why did I not expire from my birth? 

When I came from the womb why did I not die? 

12 Why did the knees anticipate me? 
And why the breasts that I should suck ? 

l-t For now should I iie down and be quiet; 
I should sleep ; then should I be at rest 
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14 With kings and counsellors ol the earth, 
Who build lonely places for themselves; 

15 Or with princes that had gold. 

And who filled their houses with silver; 

16 Or as a hidden abortion I had not been. 
As infants which never saw the light. 

17 There the wicked cease from troubling : 
And there the weary are at rest. 

18 There the prisoners test together; 
They hear not the voice of the oppressor. 

19 The small and the great are there ; 
And the servant is free from his master. 

20 Why doth He give light to him that is in misery, 
And life to the bitter in spirit; 

91 Who long for death, and it is not; 

And dig for it more than for hid treasures; 
22 Who rejoice exceedingly — 

Yea, they exult when they can find a grave ? 
33 Why to the man whose path is hid, 

And whom God hath hedged up ? 

24 For my sighing comes before I eat, 

And my groans are poured forth as the bdbws. 

25 For I had a great dread, and it came upon me ; 
And what I shuddered at overtook me. 

26 I have no peace, and I have no quiet, and I have no respite. 
And such misery as makes me tremble comes. 



CHAPTER IV. V. 

TRe first series in the controversy continued. 



1 Then answered Eliphaz the Ter 

2 L" one attempt a word with thee, wiit thou take it ill 1 
Yet who can refrain from speaking ? 
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3 Lo, thou liiist admonished many. 

And the feoble hands thou hast strengthened ; 

4 The stumbling tliy words have upheld, 

And to the feeble knees thou hast given strength. 

5 But now [affliction] has come upon thee, and thou faintest ; 
It toucheth thee, and thou art troubled. 

6 Is not thy confidence and thy expectation [founded on] thy fea 

of God], 
And on the integrity of thy ways? 

7 Remember, I pray thee, who ever perished being innocent 1 
Or where were the righteous cut off? 

8 According to what I have seen, they who plough iniquity, 
And sow mischief, reap the same. 

9 By the blast of God they perish. 

And by the breath of his nostrils are they consumed, 

10 The roaring of the liou and the voice of the fierce iiou [ar 

silenced]. 
And the teeth of the young lions are broken out. 

11 The old liou perishes for want of prey. 

And the whelps of the lioness are scattered abroad, 

12 Unto me an oracle was secretly imparted. 
And mice ear caught a gentle whisper of it. 

13 In distracted thoughts among the visions of the night. 
When profound sleep falleth upon men, 

14 Fear came upon me, and trembling, 
Which made all my bones to quake. 

15 Then a spirit glided along before my face. 
The hair of my flesh stood on end : 

IC It stood — but its form I could not discern ; 
A spectre was before mine eyes ; 
There was silence, and I heard a voice— 

17 Shall feeble man be more just than God? 
Shall man be more pure than his Maker'! 

18 ISehold, in his servants he putteth no confidence, 
And his angels he chargeth with frailty; 

19 ITowmuch more true is thisof those who dwell in houses of cia; 
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Whose foundation is in the dust ! 

Tliey are crushed before the motli-worm ! 
2(1 Between morning and evening they are destroyed ; 

Without any one regarding it they periah forever. 
2 1 Is not the escellency that is in tiiem torn away? 

They die before they have become wise. 



I Call now ! Is there any one wiio will respond to ihee? 

And to which of the lioly ones wilt thou look ? 
'Z Truly wrath destroyetti the foo! ; 

And indignation kills the man easily seduced [to sin]. 

3 I have seen the fool taking root ; 

But soon I pronounced liis habitation accursed 

4 His children ace far from safety ; 

They are crashed in the gate, and there is no ileliverer 

5 His harvest the hungry man devours, 
And even to the thorns he seizes it. 
And the thirsty awallow up their we;i!lli. 

C For though affliction cometh not from the dust. 
And trouble does not sprout up from the ground ; 

7 For though man is born unto trouble 
As the sparks fly upward ; 

8 Nevertheless I would seek unto God, 
And to God would I commit my cause, 

9 Who doeth great things and unsearchable, 
Marvellous things without number ; 

10 Whogiveth rain upon the face of the [cultivated] earth, 

And seiideth waters upon the out-places ; 
A Who advances the lowly to high places. 

And the dejected are elevated to prosperity ; 

12 Who disappointetb the purposes of the crafty. 
And their hands cannot accomplish their design ; 

13 Who takelh the wise in their own craftiness, 
And precipitateth the counsels of intriguers. 

14 They meet with darkness in the day-time, 
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And grope at rjooii as if ii were night. 

15 And he saveth from the sword, from their mout/i, 
And from the hand of the mighty, the poor. 

16 So the poor hath hope, 

And iniquity stoppeth her mouth. 

17 Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth. 
And the chastening of the Almighty do not despise. 

18 For he hruiseth, and he bindeth up ; 
He woundeth, and his hands heal. 

19 In six troubles he will deliver thee, 
Yen, in seven evil shall not touch thee. 

20 In famine he will redeem thee from death, 
And in war from the power of the sword. 

21 From the scourge of the tongue shalt thou be hid. 
Not be afraid of devastation when it cometh. 

22 At devastation, and at famine thou shalt iaugh, 
iVor shall thou dread the wild beasts of the land. 

23 For thou ahalt form an alliance with the stones of the field. 
And the beasts of the field shall be at peace with thee. 

24 Thou shalt know that thy tent is secure. 

And thou shalt return to thy dwelling, and not miss il. 

25 And thou shalt know that thy posterity shall be numerous, 
And thine of&pring like plants upon the earth. 

26 ThoQ shalt come in full age to the grave. 

As a shook of grain that is gathered in its season. 

27 Lo ! This we have searched out. So it is 
Hear ! and know thou it for thyself. 
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CHAPTER VI. Vi(. 
Thejirit series in the eontroversy continvcd. 



i And Job answered, and sjvid ; 

3 O that my grief were weighed tliorouglily ! 

That tliey would put my calamities in the balance together 
a For now would they be heavier ihan the sands of the sea' 
Therefore are my words swallowed up. 

4 For the arrows of the Almighty are within me, 
Their poison driuketh up my sjiirit : 

The terrors of God set themselves in array against me, 

5 Doth the wild ass bray in the midst of grass? 
Or loweth the ox over his fodder? 

6 Can that which is insipid be eaten without aait ? 
Is there any taste in the white of aii egg ? 

7 The things which my soul abhors to touch 
Are become my sorrowful food. 

8 O that I might have my request, 
And that God would grant my desire, 

That it would please God (o crush me. 

That he would let loose his hand and cut me off! 

10 Then there would be yet comfort to me ; 
Yea, I would exult in my anguish — 
Let him spare uot — 

For I have not concealed the words of the Holy One. 

1 1 What is my strength, that I should hope ? 
And what is my end, that I siiould be patient? 

12 Is my strength the strength of stones? 
Is my flesh brass 7 

13 Alas, my help is not in myself! 
Deliverance has (led from me, 

14 To the afflicted kindness should be shown by his friend ; 
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10 Nl.-.»- TJIANSLATiON, 

But he has forsaken the Icar of the Ainiighty, 
15 My brethren are faithless as a brook. 

Like the streams of the valley that pass away; 
Ki Which are turbid by means of the [melted] ice. 

In which the snow is hid [by being dissolved]. 
17 In the time when they become warm, they evaporate , 

When the heat cometh they are dried up from their placp, 
IS The channels of tlieir way wind round about; 

They go into nothing — and are lost. 
19 The caravans of Tema look; 

The travelling companies of Sheba expect to see them 
21) They are ashamed that they tjave relied on them ; 

They come even to the place, and are coiifomuled. 

21 For now ye also are nothing : 

Ye see my calamity, and shrink back. 

22 Have I said. Bring me a gift l 

Or, from your property make me a present 1 

23 Or, deliver nie from the hand of an enemy 1 
Or, from the hand of the violent rescue me 

24 Teach me, and I will be sdent ; 

And wherein I have erred cause me to understand. 

25 How powerful are words of truth ! 

But what doth your reproaching demonstrate? 

26 Do you think to reprove mere words ? 

The words of aman in despair [should be regarded] as the win 

27 Tr'jly against the fatherless ye would spring [a net], 
And ye dig a pitfall for your neighbor. 

2S Now, therefore, if you please, look closely upon me, 
For if I speak ftilsehood it will be manifest to you. 

29 Return now, let it not be assumed to be evil ; 

Return again, for my viudicaliou is iii it [in my argumeui] 

30 Is there iniquity in my tongue ? 

Cannot my taste discern that which is simple 1 
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Chap. VII 

1 Is there not an appointed service to man upon earth t 
Are not his days as the days of an hireling 1 

2 As the servant pants for the evening shadow, 
And as the hireling anxiously expects his wages, 

3 Thus am I made to inherit comfortless months, 
And nights of anguish are appointed to me. 

4 If! lie down, (hen I say, 

When shall I arise, and the uight flee away ? 
And I am full of restlessness until the dawn, 

5 My flesh is clothed with worms, and clods of dust ; 
My skill becomes rigid, and is loathsome. 

6 My days are swifter than a iveaver's shuttle ; 
They are consumed without hope. 

7 O remember that my life is wind; 
Mine eye shall not return to see good ! 

8 The eye of him that hath seen me shall see me no rnort 
Thine eyes are upon me — and I am not I 

9 A cloud wasteth and vanisheth away — 

So he that goes down to the grave cometh up again no t 

10 He shall not return again to his house. 

And his dwelling-place shall know him no more, 

11 Therefore I will not refrain iny mouth ; 
I will speak in the anguish of my spirit, 

I will cry out in the bitterness of my soul, 
19 Am I a sea, or a sea monster, 

• That thou settest a watch over me ? 

13 When I say my couch shall console me. 
My bed shall lighten my complaint, 

14 Then dost thou scare me with dreams. 
And with visions dost thou terrify me ; 

15 So that my soul chooseth strangling — 
Death— rather than these bones. 

I(i 1 loathe [life] : I would not live always ; 
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Let me alone, for my days are vanity 

17 What is man that thou shouldst make liim of so great importance. 
And that thou shouidst set thy heart towards him ? 

18 That thou shouldst visit him every morning, 
And prove him every moment ? 

U) How long ere thou wilt look away from me, 

And let me alone that I may swallow down my spittle? 

20 Have 1 sinned ; what have I done to thee ? 
O thou Watcher of man ! 

Why dost thou set me up before thyself for a mark, 
So that I am a burden to myself? 

21 And why dost thou not pardon my transgression. 
And suffer my guilt to pass away ? 

For soon shall I sleep in the dust ; 

In the morning thoa shalt seek me, and I shall not be. 



CHAPTER VIII, 

The_first series in the controversy/ continued. 



1 Then answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said : 

2 How long wilt thou speak these things 1 

And the words of thy mouth be a mighty wind ? 

3 Doth God pervert judgment ? 

Or will the Almighty pervert justice ? 

4 Since thy children have sinned against him. 

And he hath cast them away on account of their transgression 

5 Yet if thou wouldsl seek early unto God, 
And make thy supplication to the Almighty, 

If thou wert pure and upright, 

Kven now would he arouse himself for thee. 

And would make prosperous thy righteous habitation. 

7 Although thy beginning should he small, 
Vet thy latter end would greatly ii 
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NKW TRANSLATIHN, 

8 For inquire, I pray thee, of the former age 

Yea, apply thyself to the examination of their forefathers ; 

9 (For we are but of yesterday, and we know nothing, 
For our days upon earth are a shadow;) 

10 Shall they not teach thee, and tell thee. 
And utter words from their hearts 1 

11 " Can the paper reed grow up without mire ? 
" Can the bulrush grow up without water 1 

13 "Even yet in its greenness, and uncut, 
" It withereth before any other herb. 

13 " Such are the ways of all who forget God ; 
" So perishes the hope of the hypocrite. 

14 " Hia hope shall rot, 

" And his trust shall be the building of the spider. 

15 " He shall lean upon his building and it shall not stand ; 
" He shall grasp it, but it shall not endure. 

IG "He is green before the sun rises, 

" And his branches go forth oyer hia garden. 

17 " Over the heap [of stones] his roots are entwined, 
" They look to the pile of stones [for a support]. 

18 " Yet the sun shall absorb it from its place, 

" And shall refuse to own it, saying, ' I never saw thee ,' 

19 " Lo ! Buch is the joy of his course ! 

" Yet from the dust others shall spring up." 

20 Behold, God will not cast away a perfect man ; 
Nor will he lend his aid to the wicked. 

21 While he filJeth thy mouth with laughter. 
And thy lips with triumph. 

22' They that hate thee shall be clothed with shame. 
And the tent of the wicked shall not be ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Tke first series in the controversy conlinuca. 



1 Then Job answered, and said ; 

2 Truly I know that it is so; 

And how can man be just before God 1 

3 If he chooses to enter ir.to a litigation with him. 

He cannot answer him to one [charge] of a thousand. 

4 Wise in heart ! and mighty in strength ! 

Who hath hardened himself in opposition to him and been i 
cessful I 

5 He removeth the mountains, and they know it no( ; 
He overturneth them in hia wrath. 

6 He shakef h the earth out of her place ; 
And ttie pillars thereof tremble. 

7 He commaudeth the sun, and it riseth not ; 
And he sealeth up the stars, 

8 He alone stretches out the heavens ; 

And walketh upon the high waves of the sea. 

9 He maketh Arcturus, Orion, 

The Pleiades, and the secret chambers of the South. 

10 He doeth great things which there is no searching out ; 
Yea, marvellous things beyond number. 

11 Lo 1 He passeth by me — and I see him not ; 
He goeth en— but I do not perceive him. 

12 Lo! He taketh away, and who can compel liim to restore? 
Who can say to him. What 3oest thou ? 

13 God will not turn away hia anger; 

The supporters of pride bow before him. 

14 Truly if I should answer him, 

1 would carefully select my words before him ; 
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15 Whom, though I were inciocent I would not auswer ; 
I would cast mjseJf on the mercy of my Judge. 

16 Should I call, and he should respond, 

I would not believe that he could hear my voice— 

17 He who is overwhelming me with a tempest, 
And who multiplies my wounds without cause — 

IS He that will not suffer me to take my breath. 
But who fills me with bitterness. 

19 If the contest had respect to strength, lo! how strong is He ! 
If it relates to justice, who would summon for me the ivitncsses 

for trial ? 

20 Should I justify myself, my own mouth would condemn me. 
I perfect ! It would prove me perverse. 

21 I perfect ! I should not know my own soul ! 
I should disown my very being I 

22 There is but one result ; therefore I maintained it — 
The perfect and the wicked he destroyeth alike. 

23 If the scourge slayeth suddenly 

He laugheth at the sufferings of the innocent. 

24 The earth is given into the hands of the wicked ; 
The face of its judges he covereth ; 

If this be not so, where — who is he T 

25 And my days are swifter than a runner ; 
They flee away, and they see no good. 

26 They pass on like the reed-skiffs ; 
As the eagle darting upon his prey. 

27 If I say I will forget my complaining, 

I will change my sad countenance and brighten up, 

28 .Still I am in dread of all my sorrows, 

I know that thou wilt not hold me innocent. 

29 I am held to be guilty ; 

Why then should I labor in vain ? 

30 Should I wash myself in snow-water. 
And cleanse my hands in soap, 

31 Stiil thou wilt plunge me into the mire, 
So (hat my own clothes will abhor me. 
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32 For he is not a man as I am that I should contend with liiin. 
And that we should come together to trial. 

33 Neither is tliere between us any umpire 
Who may lay his hand upon both, 

34 Let him remove from me his rod. 
And let not his terror dismay me, 

35 And I will speak and not be afraid of him — 
But not thus can I as I am now. 

Chap. X. 

1 My soul is weary of my life, 

I will give myself up to complaint 

I will speak in the bitterness of my soul. 

2 I will say unto God, 

Do not merely hold me to be wicked. 

Show me the reason why thou dost contend with me. 

3 Is it a pleasure for thee to oppress ? 
To despise the work of thy hands, 

And to shine upon the counsel of the wicked I 

4 Are thine eyes of flesh I 
Dost thou see as man seeth 1 

5 Are ihy days as the days of man ? 
And thy years as the years of man 1 

6 That thou seekest after my iniquity. 
And searches! after my sin, 

7 With thy knowledge that I am not a wicked man, 
And that none can deliver out of thy hand ? 

8 Thy hands have laboriously formed me. 
And have made me compact on every pari, 
And wilt thou destroy me ? 

9 Kemember, I beseech thee, that thou hast made me as ciay ; 
And wilt thou bring me again to dust? 

10 Thou didst pour me out as milk, 
And curdle me as cheese. 

11 With skin and flesh hast thou clothed me. 
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With bones and sinews hast thou strengthened me. 

12 Life and favor thou hast granted me, 
And thy care hath preserved my spirit. 

13 And these things thou didst hide in thine heart ; 
I know that this was thy purpose. 

14 If I sin, thou dost carefully observe me; 

And from my iniquity thou wilt not acquit me. 
1(5 If I am wicked, wo is unto me ; 

And if I am righteous, I cannot lift up my head. 

I am full of confusion : — 

And see my affliction, 
10 For it magnifies itself 

Like a lion thou dost hunt me, 

And thou returnest, and thy dealings towards tne are marvellous ! 

17 Thou makest new thy proofs against me. 
And increasest thine anger against me : — 
The whole army of afiliclions is upon me. 

18 And why didst thou bring me forth from the womb ? 

that I had expired, and that no eye had seen me ! 

19 1 should have been as though I had not been; 

1 should have been borne from the womb to the grave. 

20 Are not my days few ? 

O spare me, and let me alone, that I may take a little ease, 

21 Before I go whence I shall not return, 

To the land of darkness and the shadow of death — ■ 
23 The land of darkness like the blackness of the shadow oi death ; 
Where there is no order, and where its shining is like blackness 

CHAPTEK, XI, 
Tkejirst series in the controversy continued. 

1 And Zophar the Naamathite answered and said : 

2 Shall not the muhitude of words be answered f 
Shall the man of mere talk he justified ? 
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3 Shall thy trifles make men be silent 

Shalt thou mock and no one put thee to shame 1 

4 For thou hast said, My doctrine is pure, 
And 1 am clean in thine eyes, 

5 But O that God would speak. 
And open his lips with thee ; 

6 And would declare to thee the secrets of wisdom, 
For they are double what we can understand ! 

Then shouldst thou know that God had left unnoticed a part o 
thine iniqaities. 

7 Canst thou by searching find out God ( 

Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection 1 

8 The heights of heaven ! What Canst thou do? 
The depths below Sheol ! What canst thou know t 

9 Longer than the earth is its measure ; 
And broader than the ocean. 

10 If he arrest, and imprison, and bring to trial. 
Who then can prevent him ? 

1 1 For he knoweth men rf falsehood. 

And he seeth iniquity, though he does not seem to notice it. 

12 For deceitful man would seem to have a heart. 
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19 Yea, thou shalt lie down, and none shall make thee afraid; 

And many shall make suit unto thee. 
■20 But the eyes of the wicked shall be wearied out ; 

And they shall find no refuge ; 

And ihejr hope shd] expire. 



CHAP. XIl. XIII. XIV, 
Thejirst series in the controversy continued 



Cu^ ■ Xll. 

1 A.id Job answered and said : 
y N<, doubt ye are the people ! 
An<i wisdom will die with you ! 

3 Yet I have understauding as well as you ; 
I am not inferior to you ; 

And with whom are there not sayings like these? 

4 A mockery to his neighbor am I — 

The man calling upon God, and whom he answers- 
Derided is the just, the perfect man. 

5 He that is ready lo slip with his feet. 
In the eyes of him that is at ease. 

Is as a cast-away torch. 

6 The tents of robbers are s 

They are secure to those \ h j k G d. 
To whose hand God bring n bund n 

7 But now ask the beasts, and 1 ey h 11 h thee 
And the fowls of heaven, a d h h II 11 thee. 

H Or speak to the e^rih, and b 11 h hee. 
And the fishes of the sea w II d I 1 e. 

9 Who among ail these doth not know 

That the band of JehotAh doeth this? 
10 In whose hand is the life of every thing that Hveth, 
And the breatli of all human flesh. 
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11 Dotli not the ear prove words 1 
And the palate taste its food? 

12 With the aged is wisdom, 

And in length of days is understanding. 
i;t With Htm are wisdom and strength ; 

To him pertains counsel and understanding. 

14 Lo ! he pnlleth down, and it cannot be rebuilt ; 

He shutteth up a man, and there is no opening [for escape]. 

15 Lo ! he restraineth the waters, and they are dried up ; 
He sendeth them forth, and they desolate the earth. 

16 With him are strength and suiTiciency ; 
The deceived and the deceiver are his. 

17 He leadeth counsellors away captive, 
And judges he maketh fools. 

18 The authority of kings he loosens, 
And with a cord he bindeth their loins. 

19 He leadeth priests away captive. 
And the mighty he prostrates. 

20 He removeth eloquence from the trusty. 
And taketh away discernment from the aged, 

21 He poureth contempt upon princes; 
And looseth the girdle of the mighty. 

22 Ho revealeth deep things from the midst of darkness ; 
And bringelh the shadow of death to light. 

23 He increaseth nations, and destroyeth them ; 
He enlargeth nations, and leadeth them back. 

24 He taketh away understanding from the chiefs of the people of 

the earth ; 
And causeth them to wander in a solitude where there is no 
path. 

25 They grope in darkness, and there is no light ; 
He maketh them to reel like a drunken man. 

Clap. XHI, 
I Lo ! all this hath mine eye seen ; 
Mine ear hath heard and understood il. 
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9 What j-e know, I know aiso : 
I do not fall below you. 

3 But O that I might speak to the Almighty; 
And I would have pleasure in urging ray cauf 

4 For truly ye are forgers of sophisms : 
Physicians of no value all of you ! 

5 O that ye would be entirely silent. 
And it would be your wisdom i 



■' Hear, I 



pray you, my r* 



And attend to the arguments of my lips. 
7 Will ye speak falsely for God ' 

For him will ye utter fallacy] 
S Will ye be partial to his person? 

Will ye contend for God ? 
9 Would it be well for you if he should thoroughly search y 

Can you deceive him as man may be deceived 1 

10 Surely he will rebuke you 

If you secretly have respect to persons. 

11 Shall not hia majesty fill you with reverence? 
And his dread fall upon you ? 

19 Your masims are parables of ashes; 
Your ramparts are ramparts of clay, 

13 Hold your peace, and let me speak — 
And then let any thing come upon me. 

14 In regard to this, I will take my flesh in my teeth. 
And my life in my hand, 

15 Lo ! Let him slay me ; I will trust in him ; 
I will vindicate my ways before him 

10 He also shall be to me for salvation; 

For an hypocrite shall not come before him. 
17 Attentively hear my words, 

And my declaration with your ears. 
IS Lo ! now I have set in order my cause ; 

I know that I shall be declared just. 
19 Who is there that will contend with me? 

For then would I be silent— and die. 
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20 Only do not two things unto nie — ■ 

Then will I not hide myself from thy presence. 

21 Remove thy hand far from me. 

And let not thy dread make me afraid ! 

22 Then call, and I will answer ; 

Or I will speak, and answer thou me. 

23 How many are my iniquities and my sins 1 
Make me to know mj transgression and my eins. 

24 Why dost tliou hide thy face, 
And regard me as thine enemy? 

25 Wilt thou break the driven leaf? 
Wilt thou pursue the dry stubbie ? 

26 For thou writest bitter things against me, 
And makest me to inherit the sins of my youth. 

2T Thou placest my feet in the stocks, 

And thou watchest all my paths : 

Upon the soles of my feet thou dost set a print, 
98 Thus man like rottenness dccajF, 

Like a garment that the moth consumes. 

Chap. XIT. 

1 Man, the offspring of woman, 

Is of few days, and is full of trouble. 

2 He Cometh forth aa a flower, and is cut down ; 
And he fleeth as a shadow, and doth not stay. 

3 And dost thou indeed open thine eyes upon such ai 
And bring me to trial with thee 1 

4 Who can produce a dean thing from an unclean ? 
Not one, 

5 Since his days are fixed. 

The number of his months is with thee. 

Thou bast affixed hjs limits which he cannot pass, 

fl O turn from him, and leave him. 

That be may enjoy bis day as [that of] a hireling, 

7 For there is hope of a tree. 
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If it be cut down (hat itwiil flourish again. 
And that its tender branch will not fail. 

8 Though its root grow old in the earth, 
And its trunk die on the ground, 

9 From the vapor of waler it will spring up again. 
And put forth boughs as a young plant. 

10 Bat man dieth, and he is gone — 
Yea, man expires — and where is he ? 

11 The waters from the lake fail. 

And the river is exhausted and dried up, 

12 So ijian lieth down, and riscth not; 

Till the heavens be no more they shall not be aroused. 
And they shall not be awaked out of their sleep. 

13 O that thou wouldst hide me in Sheo! I 

That thou wouldst conceal me till thine anger be past ! 

That thou wouldst appoint for me a set time and then remem* 

14 If a man die, shall he live again? 

Ail the days of my hard service will I wait 

Till my change come. 
1,1 Do thou call, and I will answer thee ; 

Show thou compassion to the work of thine hands. 
IG For now thou dost number my steps; 

Dost thou not watch over my sins t 

17 My transgression is sealed up in a bag. 
And thou sewest up mine iniquity. 

18 And surely the mountain falling comes to nought, 
And the rock is removed from its place ; 

19 The waters wear away the stones. 

The floods wash away the dust of the earth, 
And the hops of man thou dost destroy. 

20 Thou dost overpower him forever, and ho passes ofl^; 
Thou dost change his counlenance, and sendest him away 

2 1 His sons are honored, but he knoweth it not ; 

Or they are brought low, but be perceiveth it not. 

22 But his flesh shall have pain upon him ; 
And iiis -■'oul W'ilhhi hiiu .shall mourn. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The second series in the controversy. Ch. xv.-xxi. 

1 And Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said : 

2 Should a wise man answer with argumenls of wind, 
And fill himself with the east wind ? 

3 Should he reason with words which do not profit, 
And in discourses in which there is no benefit? 

4 Truly thou dost make religion void; 
And dost make prayer useless before God. 

5 Yea, thine own mouth proclaimcth thine iniquity, 
And thou hast chosen the tongue of the crafty. 

6 Thine own mouth condemneth thee, and not I, 
And thy lips testify against thee. 

7 Art thou the first man that was born ? 

And wast thou brought forth before the hills ? 

8 In the council of God hast thou listened? 
And hast thou reserved all wisdom to thyself? 

9 What dost thou know that we know not also ? 
What dost thou understand that is not with us ? 

10 For the old and the hoary-headed are with us — 

More venerable in age than thy father. 
1 1_^ Wilt thou disregard the consolations which God furnishes. 

And the words which have been so very gently addressed to 
thee? 

12 Why does thy heart bear thee away 1 

And why do thine eyes evince so much pride ? 

13 For against God hath thy spirit replied. 

And thou hast brought forth [hard] speeches from thy moulh. 

14 What is man that he should be pure ? 

And he that is born of a woman that he should be just ? 

15 Behold he does not confide in his Holy Ones, 
And the heavens are not pure in his eyes. 
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16 How mQcli more abominable and polluted is man 
Who drinketh iniquity as water ! 

17 1 will show thee ; hear me ; 

That which I have asen I will declare, 

18 Which wise men have related. 

And which [basing received it] of their ancestors tney hiive 
not concealed 

19 When the land was entirely in their possession. 
And a foreigner had aot passed among them : 

20 ' All his days the wicked man is tormented with pain ; 

' And the number of his years is unknown to the oppressor. 

21 ' A fearful sound is in bis ears — 

' And in his security the destroyer cometh upon him. 

22 ' He has not confidence that he shall return from darkness ; 
' And his expectation is the sword. 

■23 ' He wanderetb abroad for bread — where is it? 
' He knows that a day of darkness is at hand. 

24 ' Trouble and anguish fill him with dread, 

' They prevail against him — as a king prepared for the battle 

25 ' For he stretches out his hand against God ; 

' And against the Almighty he fortifies himself 

26 ' Ho runneth upon him witli outstretched neck, 
' With the thick bosses of his shields, 

27 ' Because he covered his face with fatness, 
' And gathered flesh upon bis loins ; 

28 ' Therefore shall he dwell in desolate cities,' 
' In houses which are not inhabited, 

' Which are ready to become a jiile of ruins. 

29 ' He shall not be rich ; 

' h 's property shall not remain ; 

' Hia posse.ssions shall not be spread abroad upon the earth. 

30 ' He shall not escape out of darkness ; 
' His branches shall the flame dry up ; 

' By the breath of his mouth shall he be taken away. 

31 ' Let him not trust in vanity. He is deceived. 
' Vanity shall be his recompense 
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32 ' He shall not complete liis time; 

' And his branches shall not be green. 

33 ' He shall oast his unripe Iruit as the vine, 
' And shed his blossoms like the olive. 

34 ' For the community of hypocrites shall be desolal 
' And fire shall consume the tents of bribery. 

35 ' They conceive mischief; 
' They bring forth vanity ; 

' And their breast deviseth deceit.' 



CHAPTERS XVI., XVII. 



1 But Job answered, and said . 
3 Many such things as these have I heard ! 
Miserable comforters are ye all ! 

3 Will there be an end to words of wind 1 
Or what has provoked thee to answer thus? 

4 I also could speak as ye do ; 
If ye were now in my place 
I could string together words against you. 
And could shake my head at yon. 

5 But I would strengthen you with my mouth, 
And the moving of my lips should sustain yc 

6 If I speak, my grief is not staid ; 
If I forbear, how does it depart from me' 

7 For now He hath quite exhausted me ; 
Thou hast made desolate all my house. 

8 For thou hast compressed me, and this is a « 
And my leanness rises up against me, 

9 In his anger he teareth me, and is become my adversary ; 
He gnashes upon me with his teeth ; 

Mine enemy sharpeneth his eyes upon me, 
10 They gape upon me with their mouth ; 
In scorn they sniife iny cheek ; 
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They have con spited tcgether against me. 

11 God hath made me a captive to the unrighteous ; 

And into the hands of the wicked hath he delivered me 

12 Happy was 1 — but he crushed me ; 

He seized me by the neck, and shook me ; 
He set me up for a mark. 

13 His archers came around me; 

He transfixed my reins, and did not spare ; 
My gall hath he poured out upon the ground. 

14 He breaketh me with breach upon breach ; 
He rusheth upon me like a mighty man. 

15 I have sewed sackcloth upon my skin ; 
And degraded my horn in the dust. 

16 My face is swollen with grief; 

And on my eyelids is the shadow of death. 

17 Not because there has been injustice in my hands ; 
And my prayer hath been pure. 

18 O earth, cover not my blood, 

Let there be no hiding-place for my cry, 

19 Also now behold my evidence is in heaven ; 
My witness is on higla. 

20 My friends are but mockers ; 

Mine eye looketh with tears unto God. 

21 O that a man might be permitted to contend with God 
As the offspring of man does with his neighbor, 

22 For the numbered years pass away. 

And I am going the way whence I shall not return. 

Chap. XVH. 

1 My spirit is exhausted ; 
My days are at an end ; 
The grave waits for me. 

2 Are there not mockers with me? 

And doth not mine eye rest upon their provocations T 

3 Lay down now fO God a pledge], 
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Give security for me [in the controversy] with thee ; 
Who is he that will strike hands witli me ? 

4 Behold, thou hast hid their heart ftoni understanding ; 
Therefore thou shall not exalt them. 

5 He who discloses his friends to the prey, 
The eyes of his children shall fail. 

6 Me he has placed for a by-word among the people ; 
[ am an object of scorn before their face. 

7 Mine eye is dim with sorrow, 

And all my limbs are like a shadow. 

8 The upright shall be amazed at this ; 

And the innocent will rouse himself against the wicked 

9 The righteous will hold on his way, 

And he that hath clean hands will become stronger and s 

10 As for you all, return, and come, I pray, 
And I shall not find among you one wise man 

11 My days are passed ; 

My plans are at an end— 

The cherished purposes of my heart. 

12 Night has become day to me ; 
The light bordereth on darkness. 

13 Truly I look to Sheol as my home ; 

My bed I spread in the place of darkness. 

14 To corruption I say, ' Thou art my father ;' 
To the worm, ' My mother, and my sister.' 

15 And where now is my hope? 

And who will see my hope fulfilled ? 

16 To the bars of Sheol they must descend, 
Yea, we shall descend together to the dust. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

The second series of the controversy continued. 



1 Then Bildad the Shuhite answered and said : 

2 How long wil] it be ereyoa inalte an end of words t 
Use sound arguments, and theif we will speak. 

3 Why are we regarded as brutes, 
Aiid reputed vile in your sight? 

4 O Thou that tearest thyself in thine ajiger ! 
Must the earth be deserted for thee, 

And the rock removed from its place ? 

5 Behold, the light of the wicked shall be put out ; 
The flame of his fire shall not shine. 

6 Light shall turn to darkness in his tent. 
And his lamp over him shall be extinguished. 

7 His strong steps shall be straitened, 
And his own plans shall cast him down. 

8 For he is brought into the net by his own feet. 
And into thepitfall'he walks. 

9 The snare takes him by the heel, 
And the gin taies fast hold of him. 

10 A net is secretly laid for him in the ground. 
And a trap for him in the pathway. 

11 Terrors alarm him on every side. 
And harass him at his heels. 

12 His strength shall be exhausted by hunger. 
And destruction shall seize upon his side. 

13 It shall devour the vigor of his frame, 

The first-born of death shall devour his limbs. 

14 His hope shall be rooted out of his tent, 

And he shall be brought to the King of Terrors. 
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15 [Termr] shall dweil in his tent — for it is no lojiger his; 
Sulphur shall he scattered upon his habitation. 

16 His roots beiow, arc dried up ; 
Above, his branches are withered. 

17 His memory shall perish from the earth, 
And no name shall he have in public places. 

18 He shall he driven from light into darkness. 
And they shall drive him out of the world. 

19 He shall have no son or kinsman among the people, 
And there shaU he no survivor in his dwelling-place. 

aO The dwellers in the Kast shall be astonished at his day ; 

They in the West shail be struck with horror. 
21 Such are the dwellings of the impious mail, 

And this the place of him that knows not God. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The second series in the controuersi/ continued. 



1 Then Job answered, and said' 

2 How long will ye vex my soul. 
And crush me with words ? 

3 These ten times have yc reviled me, 

You are not ashamed to stun me [with reproaches]. 

4 And be it, indeed, that I have erred ; 
My error remaineth with myself 

5 Since ye do indeed magnifyyourselves against me, 

And urge vehemently against me this which is [the ground of] 
my reproach, 

6 Know now that u is God who has overthrown me ; 
He hath encircled me with his net. 

7 Lo, I complain of violence, but I receive no answer; 
I cry aloud but there is no justice. 

8 My way he haih hedged up so that I cannot pas.^ 
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And in my paths he hath placed darkness. 
9 He hath stripped me of my glory, 
And taken tVie crown from my head. 

10 He destroys me on every side — and I am gone ; 
He uprooteth my hope as a tree. 

11 His anger burneth against me. 
And he regardetli me as an enemy. 

12 His troops advance together against me, 
They throw up their way against me, 
And they encamp round about my dwelling. 

13 My brethren he hath put far from me. 

And my acquaintances are wholly estranged from me. 

14 My neighbors have failed. 

And my intimate friends have forgotten me. 

15 The foreigners in my house, 

Yea, my own maid-servants regard me hs a stranger— 
I am an alien in their view. 

16 I call my servant— and he gives me no unswcr ; 
With my own mouth do I entreat him. 

17 My breath is offensive to my wife — 

Though I entreated her by [our love for] my own cliildr 

18 Yea, young children despised me ; 
I arose, and they spake against me. 

19 All my intimate friends abhorred me, 
And they'whom J loved turned against me. 

20 My bone cleaves to my skin and my flesh, 

And I have scarcely escaped with the skin of my teeth. 

21 Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O my friends 
For the hand of God hath smitten me ! 

22 Why do ye persecute me as God doea 
And are not satisfied with my flesh ? 

23 O that my words were now written ! 

O that they were engraved on a tablet ! 
2J That with an iron graver, and with lead. 

They were engraven upon a rock for ever ! 
2-5 Fori know that my Avenger liveth, 
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Aitd that hereafter he shall stand up upon the earth ; 

26 And though after my skiii tliis [flesli] be destroyed, 
Yet even without my flesli shall I see God ; 

27 Whom I shall see for myself, 

And mine eyes shall behold, and not another — 
Though my vitals are wasting away within me. 

28 Therefore you should say, ' Why do we persecute him t 
' Yea, the substance of piety is found in him.' 

99 Be ye afraid of the sword j 

For malice is a crime for the sword — 
That ye may know that there is justice. 



CHAPTER XX. 

The second series in the controversy continued 



1 Then Zophar the Naamathite answered and said : 

2 My distracted thoughts urge me to reply ; 

[I reply] from the impetuosity of my feelings. 

3 I have heard thy injurious rebuke, 

And the emotions of my mind cause me to answer. 

4 Knowest ihou not that from the most ancient times. 
From the time when man was placed upon the earth, 

5 That ihc triumphing of the wicked is short, 

A nd the joy of the hypocrite is but for a moment 'f 

6 Though his greatness mount up to the heavens. 
And his excellency unto the clouds, 

7 Yet he shall perish forever as the vilest substance, 
They who have seen him shall say. Where is he 1 

8 He shall dee away as a dream, and not be found ; 
Yea, he shall vanish as a vision of the night. 

9 The eye also which saw him shall see him no more, 
And his place shall never more behold hiro. 

!0 His sons shall seek the aid of the poor. 
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And their haniJs shall give back his weuhh. 
li Hia bones are full of his secret sins, 

And they shall lie down with him in the dust. 
VZ Though wickedness be sweet in his mouth, 

Though he hide it under his tongue, 
13 Though he retain it, and will not part with it, 

And keep it long in his mouth, 
!4 His food shall be changed within him ; 

It shall become the poison of asps within him. 

15 He hath glutted himself with riches. 
And he shali vomit them up again 
God shall expel them from him. 

16 He shall suck the poison of asps: 
The viper's tongue shall destroy him. 

17 He shall never look upon the rivulets— 

The streams of the valleys — of honey and butter. 

18 The fruits of his labor shall he give back, and shall not enjo. 

As property to be restored shall it be, and he shall not rejoici 

ly Because he hath oppressed, and then abandoned the poor. 
And seized upon the house which he did not build, 

20 Surely he shall not know interna! peace. 
He shall not save that in which he delights. 

21 Nothing of his food shall remain ; 
Wherefore, his prosperity shall not endure. 

22 In the fulness of his abundance he shall be in want ; 
The whole power of wretchedness shall come upon him. 

23 Enough indeed shall there be to fill himself— 
God shall send upon him the fury of his anger. 
And rain it down upon him while he is eating. 

24 He shall flee from the iron weapon. 

But the bow of brass shall pierce him through. 
35 One draws out [the arrow], and it cometh through his body 
The glittering steel Cometh out of his gall- 
Terrors are upon him ! 
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36 Eifery kind of calamity is treasured up for him ; 
A fire not kindled shall consume him ; 
That shall fare ill which is left in his tent. 

27 The heavens shail reveal his iniquity ; 
And the earth shall rise up against him. 

28 The properly of his house shall disappear— 
Flowing away in the day of the wrath of God. 

29 This is the portion of the wicked man from God ; 

And the inheritance appointed for him by the Almighty, 



CHAPTER XXI 

The second series in the coniroven 



1 But Job answered and said; 

2 Hear attentively my speech ; 
And let this be your consolation. 

3 Bear with me, and I will speak; 
And after I have spoken, moc!f on ! 

4 As for me, is my argument before man ? 

And if this be so, why should not my spirit be in anguish \ 
6 Look on me, and be astonished ! 
And lay your hand on your mouth ! 

6 When I think on it, I am confounded ; 
And trembling seizes on my flesh. 

7 Why is it that the wicked live, 
Grow oid, yea, are mighty in wealth 1 

8 Their children are established before them, and with them. 
And their posterity before their eyes. 

9 Their houses are safe from alarms, 
And the rod of God is not upon them, 

10 Their cattle conceive and fail not; 

Their heifer calveth, and castetJi not her young. 
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1 1 Ttiey send forth their little ones like a flock, 

And their children sportively play. 
13 They exhilarate themselves with the tabor and harp. 

And rejoice at the sound of the pipe. 

13 They spend their days in [the enjoyment of] good. 
And in an instant they go down to the grave. 

14 And they say to God, ' Depart from us ; 

' We desire not the knowledge of thy ways. 

15 'Who is the Almighty that we should serve him, 
' And what will it profit qs if we pray unto him V 

16 ' Lo, their good' [you say] 'is not in their own hand' — 
{Far from me be the defence of the wicked ;) 

17 [But] how often does it occur that the light of the wicked is put 

And that destruction conieth upon them, 

And that God distributeth to them sorrows in his wrath T 

18 How often are they as stubble before the wind. 
And as chaff that the storm carrieth away 1 

19 [You say] ' God layeth up his iniquity for his children , 
' He rewardeth him, and he shall know it. 

20 'His eyes shall see his destruction, 

' And he shall drink of the wrath of the Almighty. 

2 1 ' For what is his happiness in his family after him, 

' When the number of his own months are cut off in the midst '.' 

22 [But I reply] Who shall impart knowledge to God, 
To him who judgeth the highest ! 

23 One dieth in the fulness of his prosperity, 
Being wholly at ease and quiet — 

24 His watering-places for flocks abound with milk. 
And his bones are moist with marrow ; 

25 And another dieth in the bitterness of his soul. 
And never tasteth pleasure. 

2fi Alike they He down in the dust. 

And the worm covereth them. 
'27 Lo ! I know your thoughts. 

And the devices by which you wrong me. 
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is For je say, ' Where is the house of thep.-ince? 
'And where the dwelling-place of the wicked 1' 

29 Have ye not inquired of the travellers. 
And will you not admit their testimony, 

30 That the wicked man is kept for the day of destruction, 

And that he shall be brought forth in the day of fierce wrath ? 

31 Who charges him with his way to his face ? 

And who recompenses to him that which he has done ? 

32 And he shall be borne [with honor] to the grave ; 
And [friends] shall watch tenderly over his tomb. 

33 Sweet to him shall be the clods of the valley ; 
Every man shall go out-to honor him. 

And of those before him there shall be no number. 

34 And why then do you offer me vain consolations — 
Since in your responses there is error ? 



CHAPTEll XXII 
The third series in the controversy. Ch. : 



1 Then Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said . 

2 Can a man then be profitable to God, 

As a wise man may be profitable to himself^ 

3 Is it a pleasure to the Almighty if thou be just. 

Or gain to him ahouldst thou make thy ways perfect ^ 

4 Will he contend with thee because he feareth thee — 
With THEE will he enter into judgment J 

5 Is not thy wickedness great ? 
Is there any end to thy sins ? 

G For thou hast taken a pledge of thy brother unjustly. 
And stripped off the clothing of the destitute, 

7 Thou hast not given wafer to the weary to drink. 
And from the hungry thou hast withholden bread. 
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8 But the man of power had the land; 
The man of rank dwelt in it, 

9 Thou hast sent widows away empty, 

And the arms of the fatherless thou hast broken. 

10 Therefore snares are round about thee, 
And sudden fear troubleth thee 

1 1 Or darkness, so that thou canst not see, 
And floods of waters cover thee. 

12 la not God in the height of heaven ? 
And behold the stars, how high they are ! 

13 And [hence] thou sayest, ' How doth God know ? 
' And can he judge behind the thick darkness t 

14 ' Thick clouds are a covering to him, that he cannot see . 
' And he walketh upon the arch of heaven,' 

15 But hast thou marked the ancient way 
Which wicked men have trodden 1 

16 Who were huddled together [by the waters] in a inoiiieiit. 
And whose foundations the flood swept away ? 

17 Who said unto God, ' Depart from us;' 

And [who asked] what the Almighty could do for them ! 

18 And yet he filled iheir houses with good things ! 
Far from me be the counsel of the wicked ! 

19 The righteous see it, and rejoice ; 

And the innocent hold them in derision [saying :] 
30 'Truly our adversary is destroyed ! 

' The fire hath consumed their abundance !' 
21 Acquaint now thyself with him, and thou shalt have peace ' 

And thus shall good come unto thee. 
32 Receive, I pray thee, the law from his mouth. 

And lay up his words in thine heart. 

23 If thou return to the Almighty thou shall be built up , 
If thou put away iniquity from thy tabernacle, 

24 Aud cast to the dust thy precious treasure, 

And to the stones of the brooks [again] the gold of Ophii, 

25 Then shall the Almighty be thy precious tieasure. 
And shall be to thee piles of silver. 
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26 For then sha!t thou have delight in the Almighty, 
And shalt lift up thy face unto God, 

27 Thou alialt pray unto him, and he shall hear thee, 
And thou shalt perfect [the object of] thy vows. 

28 Thou shalt form a purpose and it shall be accompli; 
And upon thy ways shall tbe light shine. 

29 When [other men] are cast dowr,. 
Thou shalt say, ' Cheer up '.' 

And the dejected thou shalt save. 

30 Thou shalt deliver even the guilty man- 
He shall be saved by (he purity of thy hands 



CHAPTER XXIII 

The third ifcries of the controversy continued 

1 Then Job answered and said', 

2 Even to-day is my complaint bitter 

The hand that is upon me is heavier than my groaning, 

3 that I knew where I might find him ! 
That I might come even to his seat ! 

4 I would order my cause before him. 
And fill my mouth with arguments ; 

5 I would know the words which he v/ould answer me. 
And understand what he would say unto me. 

6 Would he contend with me with his mighty power ? 
No : he would give me strength. 

7 There the righteous man might argue the case before him ; 
And T should be delivered for ever from him who would judge 

rae. 

8 But, behold, I go to the East, and he ia not there, 
And to the West, but I cannot perceive him ; 

9 To the North, where he doth work, but I cannot behold him, 
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He hideth hinmelf in the South, but 1 cannot see him. 
10 But he knoweth my way ; 

When he has tried me, I shall come forth as gold. 
] 1 On his steps my foot halh seized ; 

His way I have kept, and have not turned from it. 

12 The commandment of his lips I have not neglected ; 

More than every purpose of my own have I regarded the words 
of his mouth. 

13 But he is of one [purpose], and who can turn him ? 
And what he desireth, that he doeth. 

14 He performeth the thing that is appointed for me ; 
And there are many such purposes in his mind, 

15 Therefore I am troubled before him ; 
When I consider, I am afraid of him. 

16 For God maketh my heart faint, 
And the Almighty troubleth me ; 

17 Because I was not taken away before darkness came. 
And he hath not hidden the cloud from mine eyes. 

Chap. XXIV. 

1 Why, since no events are hidden from the Almighty, 

Do not his friends see his judgments 1 
3 They [the wicked] remove the landmarks ; 

They drive off the flock and pasture it. 

3 They drive away the asa of the fatherless ; 
They take the widow's os for a pledge. 

4 They push the needy from the way ; 

The poor of the earth hide themselves together. 

5 Behold, like wild asses of the desert, they go forth to their em- 

ployment. 

Rising early in the morning to plunder ; 

The desert furnishes food to them and their children. 
e They reap their grain in the field [of others], 

And they gather the vintage of the oppressor. 
7 They cause the naked to lodge without clothing. 
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And without covering in the cold. 

8 They are wet with the showers of the mouiitaina. 
And embrace the rock for want of a shelter. 

9 They tear away the fatherless from the breast, 
And of the poor they exact a pledge. 

10 They cause him to go naked without clothing; 
And they are made to carry the sheaf hungry. 

1 1 They cause them to express oil within their walls ; 
They tread their wine-presses, and yet suffer thirst 

12 From the city mortals groan. 

And the soul of the wounded crieth out ; 
But God does not lay this guilt to heart. 

13 Others hate the light ; 
They know not its ways ; 
They abide not in its paths. 

14 At early dawn rises the murderer ; 
He kills the poor and the needy ; 
In the night he is as a thief. 

15 The eye of the adulterer waits for the twilight, 
Saying, ' No eye will see me,' 

And he pats a mask upon his face. 

16 In the dark they dig through houses ; 

In the day-time they shut themselves up ; 
They are strangers to the light. 

17 For the morning is to them the very shadow of death ; 

For they are familiar with the terrors of the shadow of death. 

18 They are like a light boat on the face of the waters ; 
Accursed is their lot in the earth ; 

On the way of vineyards they look not. 

19 Drought and heat steal away the snow waters ; 
The grave, in like manner, those who have sinned. 

yO Tlie mother soon forgets him ; 

The worm feeds sweetly on him ; 

He is no more remembered— 

Like a decayed tree the wicked man [gently] falls. 
91 He oppresseth the barren, that hath not borne. 
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And doGth not good to the widow. 
23 He destroys also the mighty by his power; 
He rises up, and no one is secure of Jife ; 

23 God gives to him security, and he is sustained ; 
Yea, his eyes are upon his ways. 

24 They are ejcalted for a little time-and then are not- 

They are brought low, and are gathered [to their fathers! lika 

others ; 
And like the ripe ears of grain they are cut off! 

25 If it be not so, who wUl confute me. 
And show my speech to be worthless J 



CHAPTER. XXV 

The third series in the controvers}j continued. 



1 Then answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said : 

2 Dominion and fear are with Him ; 

He maintaine:h peace in his high places. 

3 Is there any numbering of his armies 1 
And upon whom doth not his light arise ? 

4 And how then can man be righteous before God I 
And how can he be pure thai is born of a woman t 

5 Behold, even the moon is not bright ; 
And the stars are not pure in bis sight. 

S How much less man that is a worm ! 
And the son of man that is a reptile ! 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
series in the controversy concluded. 



1 Then Job answered and said : 

2 How hast thiiu helped the weak, 
And strengthened tlie feeble arm 1 

3 How hast thou coiijiS;ened the ignorant. 
And declared wisdom in abundance ? 

4 To whom hast thou uttered these words. 
And whose spirit went from thee? 

5 The Shades tremble from beneath, 
The waters, and their inhabitants. 

6 Sheol IS naked before him. 

And Destruction hath no covering. 

7 He stretcheth out the North over empty space. 
And hangeth the earth upon nothing. 

8 He bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds. 
And the cloud is not rent under them. 

9 He withdraweth the face of his throne. 
And spreadeth his cloud upon it. 

10 He hath drawn a circular bound upon the waters. 
To the confines of the light and darkness. 

11 The pillars of heaven tremble. 
And are astonished at his rebuke. 

12 Sy his power he stilleth the sea. 

And by his wisdom he scourgeth its pride. 

13 By his spirit he hath garnished the hearensj 
His hand hath formed the fleeing serpent. 

14 Lo, these are but the outlines of his ways ; 

And how faint the whisper which we hear of him ! 
[Should he speak with] the thunder of hia power, 
understand him ? 
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Chap. XXVII. 

1 Moreover, Job continued his discourse, and said : 
3 As God liveth, who has rejected my cause, 

And the Almighty, who has embittered my spirit, 

3 As long as I have life in me. 

And the breath Imparted by God is in my nostrils, 

4 My lips shall not speak wickedness, 
Nor my tongue utter deceit. 

5 Far be it from me that I should acknowledge you to be correct ; 
Till I die I wiil assert my integrity. 

6 My righteousness I hold fast, and will not loose my grasp ; 
My heart shall not reproach me for any part of my life, 

7 Let mine enemy be as the wicked, 

And he that riseth up against me as the unrighteous. 

8 For what is the hope of the hypocrite when [God] cula him off; 
When he taketh away his life? 

9 Will God listen to his cry 
When trouble comeih upon him ? 

10 Will he delight himself in the Almighty? 

Will he call at all times upon God' 
III will teach you by the operations of God ; 

That which is with the Almighty I will not conceal. 

12 Behold, ye yourselves have all seen it ; 

And why do you cherish such vain opinions [saying] ; 

13 ' This is the portion of a wicked man from God ; 

'And the inheritance which oppressors receive from the Al- 
mighty— 
14. ' If his children are multiplied, it is for the sword ; 
' And his offspring shall not be satisfied with bread, 

15 ' His survivors shall be buried by Death, 
' And his widows shalJ not weep. 

16 ' Though he heap up silver as the dust, 
'And prepare raiment as the mire, 

17 ' He may prepare it, but the just shall wear it^ 
' And the innocent shall share the silver. 
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18 ' He buildeth his house like the moth, 

'Or like a shed which a watchman maketh. 

19 ' The rich man lieth down, and is flot buried ; 
' In the twinkling of an eye he is no more, 

20 ' Terrors come upon him like waters ; 

' In the night a tempest stealeth him away. 

2 1 ' The East wind carrieth him away, and he deparleth ; 
' And it sweeps him away from his place. 

22 ' For God shooteth at him, and does not spare ; 
' He would gladly escape out of his hand. 

23 ' Men clap their hands at him ; 

' They hiss him away from his place,' 



CHAPTER XXVHl. 

1 Truly there is a vein for silver. 

And a place for gold where they refine it. 

2 Iron is obtained from the earth. 
And ore is fused into copper, 

3 Man putteth an end to darkness. 

And completely searches every thing — 

The rocks — the thick darkness— and the shadow 

4 He sinks a shaft far from a human dwelling; 
They, unsupported by the feet, hang suspended ; 
Far from men they swing to and fro, 

5 The earth — out of it cometh bread ; 

And when turned up beneath, it resembles fire. 

6 Its stones are the place of sapphires. 
And gold dust pertains to it. 

7 The path thereto no bird knoweth. 
And the vulture's eye hath not seen it, 

S The fierce wild beasts have not trodden it; 

And the lion hath not walked over it. 
9 Man layelh his hand upon the flinty rock ; 

He upturneth mountains from their foundations. 
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10 He cutleth out canals among the rocks, 
And his eje seetli every precious thing. 

11 He restraineth the streams from trickling down. 
And bringeth hidden things to light. 

12 But where shall wisdom be found t 

And where is the place of understanding t 

13 Man knoweth not the price thereof; 

Nor can it be found in the land of the living. 

14 The deep sailh. It is not in me; 
And the sea saith, It is not with me. 

15 The pure gold cannot purchase it ; 

And silver cannot be weighed out as its price. 

16 It cannot be estimated by the gold of Ophir ; 
By the precious onyx, or the sapphire 

17 Gold and the crystal are not to be compared with it, 
And jewels of fine gold cannot buy it. 

18 No mention shall be made of coral or of crystal , 
For the price of wisdom is above rubies. 

19 The topaz of Cush cannot equal it; 
Nor can it be purchased with pure gold. 

23 Whence, then, com eth wisdom? 

And where is the place of understanding I 

21 Since it is concealed from the eyes of all the living. 
And hidden from the fowls of the air. 

22 Destruction and Death say, 

' We have heard [only] a rumor of it witli our ears.' 

23 God causes its way to be understood, 
And he knows its place. 

94 For he lookcth to the ends of the earth ; 

[All] that is under the whole heavens he seeth, 

25 When to the winds he gave weight. 
And when he measured out the waters ; 

26 When he prescribed laws for the rain. 
And a path for the thunder-flash ; 

27 Then he saw it, and he made it known ; 
He prepared it, and he also searched it out 
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? And he said to man — 
' Lo ! the fear of the Ixird — that is wisdom ; 
' And departure from evil is understanding ' 



CuAp. XXIX. 



1 Moreover, Job continued his discourse, and said : 

2 O that I were as in months past, 

As in the days when God was my protector ! 

3 When his lamp shone over my head. 

And when by his light I walked through darkness ! 

4 As I was in the days of my strength. 
When God abode in my lent as a friend ! 

5 When the Almighty was yet witli me, 
And my children were round about me ! 

When I washed my steps in cream. 

And the rock poured me out rivers of oil ! 

7 When I went forth to the gate through the city, 
And prepared my seat in the public place, 

8 The young men saw me, and respectfully retired before me 
And the aged arose, and stood. 

9 The princes refrained from speaking, 
And laid their hand upon their mouth. 

10 The voice of counsellors was silent. 

And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth. 

1 1 For the ear heard, and it blessed me ; 

And the eye saw, and it bore witness to me. 
J2 For I rescued the poor when they cried. 

And the fatherless, when there was none to help him. 

13 The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon n 
And I caused the heart of the widow to sing with joy. 

14 I put on righteousness, and it clothed me ; 
And justice was my robe and diadem. 

15 I was eyes to the blind, 
And feel was I to the lame; 
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16 T was a father to the poor, 

And the cause of the unknown I searched out. 

17 And I broke the teetli of the wicked. 

And from their teeth I plucked away the spoil, 

18 Thensaidl, 'I shall die in my nest; 

' I shall multiply my days as the sand.' 

19 My root was exposed to the waters. 
The dew lay all night on my branches. 

20 My glory was fresh in me, 

And my bow gathered strength in my hand. 

21 To me men gave ear and waited, 
And were silent at my counsel. 

22 After my words they made no reply. 
And my speech dropped upon them. 

23 And they waited for me as for the rain ; 

And they opened their mouths wide as for the latter rain. 

24 Did I smile upon them, they confided not [in their plans]. 
And the light of my countenance they could not cast down. 

25 I chose out their way, and sat as a chief; 

I dwelt as a king in the midst of an army. 
And as a comforter among mourners. 

Chap. XXX. 

1 But now they who are younger than I have me in derision. 
Whose fathers I would hare disdained to set with the dogs of 

my flock, 

2 Yet the strength of their hands, what is it to me, 
In whom vigor is perished ? 

3 On account of hunger and famine they are wholly emaciated; 
Gnawing in the wilderness — 

In the shades of desolation and waste. 

4 Who pluck up the salt-wort among the bushes, 
And the root of the Relem is their food. 

5 They were driven from among men ; 
They shouted after them as after a thief. 
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G They dwell in horrid valleys, 

In the holes of the earth, and in the rocks. 

7 Among the bushes they brayed 

Under the thorns they were huddled together. 

8 Children of the fool ; yea, children of those without a na 
They were driven out of the land. 

9 And now I am become their song ; 
Yea, I am their by-word. 

10 They abominate me, they stand aloof from me. 
They forbear not to spit before my face ! 

11 For they let loose all restraint, and afflict me ; 
They also cast off the bridle before me. 

lar On my right hand rises up the iow brood ; 
They trip tip my feet; 
They cast up against me ways for my destruction. 

13 They break up my path , 
They help forward my ruin — 
Men who have no helper ! 

14 As through a wide breach they came upon me. 

They tolled themselves tumultuously along with the run 

15 Terrors are turned upon i^e , 

They pursue my generous nature as the wini' ; 
And my welfare has passed away as a cloud. 

16 And now my soul is poured out upon me ; 
The days of affliction have taken hold upon me 

17 At night my bones are pierced through ; 
And my jaws take no rest. 

18 By its great power [disease] has become my garment ; 
It girds me about like the mouth of ray tunic. 

19 He hath cast me into the mire, 

And I am become like dust and ashes. 

20 I cry unto thee, but thou dost not hear me ; 
I stand up, but thou dost not regard me 

21 Thou art become cruel unto me; 

With thy strong hand thou dost persecute me. 
4i Thou liftest me up to the wind ; thou caiisest me to ride ■ 
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Thou causesi me to melt away ; thou terrifiest m 

23 For I know that thou wilt bring me to death ; 
And to the house appointed for all living 

24 Nevertheless over the ruins he will not stretch ou 
If when he destroys there is prayer among them 

35 Did not I weep for him that was in trouble ? 

Was not my soul grieved for the poor 1 
:!6 When I looked ior gord then evil came ; 

When I looked for light, then came darkness 
27 My bou ela boi! and rest not 

The da3s of anguish ha^e come upon me. 
as I am becomp black, but not by the sun ; 

I stand up and weep m the congregation. 

29 I am become a brother to the jackal. 
And a companion to the ostrich 

30 My skin 13 black upon me 
And my bones burn wilh heat 

31 My harp also is turned to mLurning, 
And my pipe to notes ol grief. 

CnAf. XXXI. 



1 I made a covenant with mine eyes; 
How then could I think upon a virgin ? 

2 For what portion should I have from God above, 

And vi-hat would be my inheritance from the Almighty o 

3 Is not destruction for the wicked, 

And strange punishment for the workers of iniquity '. 

4 Does he not see my ways, 
And number all my steps? 

5 If I have walked with falsehood, 

And if my foot hath hasted after deception, 

6 Lei Him weigh me in an even balance. 
And let God know my integrity. 

7 If my steps have turned aside from the way. 
And my heart have followed my eyeg, 

16 
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And any stain have cleared to my hand, 

8 Then may I sow, and another reap, 
And then may my harvests be rooted up ' 

9 If my heart have been enticed by a woman ; 
Or if I have laid wait at my neighbor's door, 

10 Then let my wife be a mill-wench to snother. 
And let others bow down upon her. 

1 1 For this is a heinous crime ; 

Yea, this would be iniquity to be punished by t'le |iiiiges. 

12 For it is a fire that would burn to destruction. 
And root out all my increase. 

13 If I have refused justice to my msn-servant or maid-servant 
When they had a cause with me, 

14 What shall I do when God riseth vpt 

And when he visiteth, what shall I answer him 1 

15 Did not He that made me in the womb make him t 
Did not the same One fashion us in the womb? 

16 If I have withheld the poor from their desire, 
Or caused the eyes of the widow to fail 

17 If I have eaten my morsel alone 

And the fatherless hath not eaten of it ; 

18 (For from my youth he [the orphan] grew up with me, as with 

a father, 
And I was her guide [of the widow] from my earliest days) ; — 

19 If I have seen any one perishing for want of clothing, 
Or any poor man without covering ; 

20 If his loins have not blessed me. 

And if he has not been warmed with the fleece of my she( p, 
2! If I have lifted up my hand against the fatherless. 
Because I saw that I had help in the gate ; 

22 Then may my shoulder fall from the blade. 
And mine arm be broken from the upper-bone! 

23 For destruction from God was a terror to me; 
And before his majesty I could not do it. 

24 If I have made gold my trust. 

Or said to the fine gold, Thou an my eonfidence; 
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25 If I J d b y w 1 ! real. 
And b u 1 1 d f d m ch ; 

26 Ifib h Id le n h hn d 

And 1 oo d n b 1 ess, 

27 And h h !) n Ij d. 
And y I ha. k d ny h nd — 

28 This also would have been a crime to be punished by Ihe judge. 
For I should have denied the God who is above. 

29 If I have rejoiced at the destruction of him tiiat iiated me- 
And exulted when evil came upon him — 

30 But no ! I have not suffered my mouth to sin 
By imprecating a curse on his soul ; — 

31 If my domestics could not at all times say, 

' Who will show an instance when we have not been satisfied 
from his hospitable table?'* 

32 The stranger did not lodge in the street. 
My doors I opened to the traveller ; 

33 If I have covered my transgressions as Adam, 
By concealing my iniquity in my bosom, 

34 Then let me be confounded before a great multitude ! 
Let the contempt of families crush me! 

Yea, let me keep silence, and never go out of my door ! 

35 O that He would hear me ! 

Behold, my defence ! May the Almighty answer me ! 
Would that He who contends with me would write down his 
charge ! 

36 Truly upon my shoulder would I bear it ; 
I would bind it upon me as a diadem ' 

37 I would tell the number of my steps to him ; 
Like a prince would I approich him ' 

38 If my land cry out against me, 
And the furrows likewise complain , 

39 If I have eaten its fruits without payment. 
And extorted the living of its owners ; 

" Thia translation la more paraphrastic llian I liave made in any otJier iii- 
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40 Let thistles grow up instead ol wheat, 
And noxious weeds instead of barley. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



1 So these three men ceased w J b b he was 

2 righteous in his own eyes. Tl k dl d h of 
Elihu, the son of Earache! hB fhf lyfRn; 
against Job was his anger k d! d b a h nd d 1 i- 

3 self more than God. Also hi f d Is 
anger kindled, because they Id I d n nd et 

4 had condemned Job. No El h 1 d d II J b h d 

5 spoken, because they were Id h b 1 Wl n El 1 u 
saw that there was no an w n I u 1 f 1 he 

6 men, then his anger was k dl d Tl El 1 1 .f 
Barachel the Buzite, answe d d d 

I am young, and ye are very old ; 

Therefore I was afraid. 

And durst not make known to you my opinion. 

7 I said, ' Days should speak, 

' And multitude of years should teach wisdom.' 

8 But there is a Spirit in man ; 

And the Inspiration of the Almighty giveth him understanding. 

9 Great men are not always wise ; 

Neither do the aged always understand wliat is right. 

10 Therefore I said, ' Hearken unto me ; 
' I also will declare mine opinion.' 

1 1 Behold, I waited for your words ; 
I listened for your arguments. 
While ye searched out what to say. 

12 Yea, I have attended to you ; 

And behold there is no one that hath refuted Job, 
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Or answered his words : — 

13 Lest ye should say, ' We have found out wisdom ;" — . 
God only can subdue him ; not man. 

14 Now, he did not direct his discourse against me ; 
And I will not answer him with speeches like yours. 

15 They were confounded ; they answered no more; 
They put words far from them. 

!6 And I waited, although they did not speak ; 

Although they stood still, and answered no more. 
1 7 Even I will answer now on my part ; 

Even X will show mine opinion, 
!8 For I am full of words ; 

The spirit within me doth constrain me. 

19 Beho'd I am as wine which has no vent; 
1 am ready to burst like new bottles. 

20 I will speak that I may breathe more Ireely, 
I will open my lips and reply. 

21 May I not be partial to any man's person ! 
And let me not flatter any one ! 

23 For I cannot flatter- 
In a little time my Mater will bear me away ! 

CuAP. xxxrii. 

1 Hear, therefore, O Job, I beseech ihee, my discourse. 
And to all my words give ear. 

2 Behold now I open my mouth, 

My tongue now speaks in my mouth. 

3 My words shall be in the uprightness of my heart. 
And my lips shall speak knowledge in its purity. 

4 The Spirit of God hath made me, 

And the breath of the Almighty hath given me life. 

5 If thou art able, answer me ; 

Set [thy words] in array before me ; stand firm ' 

6 Lo ! I, according to thy request, am in the place of God : — 
Yet from clay am I also formed, 
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7 Lo ! my terror shall not make thee afiaid ; 

And my hand shall not be heavy upon thee. 
3 Surely thou hast said in my hearing. 

And I have heard the voice of thy words, 
9 ' I am pure, and without transgression ; 

' I am innocent, and there is no iniquity in me. 

10 ' Behold, He seeketh causes of enmity against me, 
' He regardeth me as his enemy, 

1 1 * He putteth my feet in the stocks ; 
' He watcheth all my paths.' 

12 Behold, in this thou art not right— T will answer thee— 
For God is greater than man. 

13 Wlij dost thou strive against him? 

For he doth not give account of any of his doings, 

14 For God speaketh once, 

Yea, twice when man regardeth it not. 

15 In a dream, in a vision of the night. 
When deep sleep falleth upon men. 
In slumberings upon the bed, 

16 Then he openeth the ears of men, 
And sealeth instruction unto them; 

17 That He may turn man from his purpose. 
And hide pride from man. 

18 He keepeth him back from the pit, 

And his life from perishing by a violent deatii. 

19 He is also chastened with pain upon his bed, 

And the multitude of his hones with violent sufTeriug, 

20 So that his life abhorreth bread, 
And his soul the choicest food. 

21 His flesh is consumed so that it cannot be seen. 
And his bones that were invisible are naked. 

23 And his .'ioul draweth near to the pit. 

And his life to the destroyers. 
23 If there be with him a messenger [of God], 

An interpreter— one among a thousand — 

To announce to man his uprightness. 
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24 Then will he be gracious unto him, and say, 
' Deliver him from going down to the pii ; 

' I have found a ransom.' 

25 His flesh shall become fresher than u child's ; 
He shall return to the days of hia youth. 

26 He shall pray unto God and he will be mecclfi. 
And he shall see his face with joy, 

For he deals witli men in equity. 

27 He looketh attentively on man. 
And when he says, 

' I have sinned, and acted perversely, 
And it has been no advantage to me, 

28 Then he delivers his soul from going down to i 
And his life beholds the light. 

29 Lo, all these things doeth God, 
Twice, yea thrice, with man, 

30 That he may bring him back from tlie pit. 
To enjoy the light of life. 

31 Mark well, O Job, hearken unto me ! 
Keep silence, and I will speak. 

32 If thou hast any thing to say, answer me ; 
Speak, for I desire to do thee justice. 

33 But if not, do thou listen to me; 
Attend, and I will teach thee wisdom. 

Chap. XXXIV. 

1 And Elihu proceeded, and said : 

2 Hear my words, ye wise men ; 

And ye that have knowledge, give ear to me. 

3 For the ear Irieth words, 
As the mouth lasteth meat. 

4 Let us choose to ourselves what is right ; 
Let us know among ourselves what is good. 

5 For Job hath said, ' I am righteous ; 

And God hath taken away my right. 
O In respect to my cause I am regarded as a 11 
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' The arrow in (ue is fatal— tliougli I am free from traiisgressi. 

7 What man is like Job, 

Who drinfceth up scorning like water ; 

8 Who keepeth company with the workers of iui<iuily, 
And walketh with wicked men t 

9 For he hath said, ' It ia no advantage to a man 
' When he is in friendship with God.' 

10 Wherefore hearken unto me, ye men of understanding. 
Far be iniquity from God ! 

And injustice far from the Almighty ! 

11 For he will render to man his work, 

And requite every man according to his way. 

12 Surely God will not do wickedly. 
Nor will the Almighty pervert justice. 

13 Who hath committed to him the charge of the earth ' 
Or who hath arranged the whole world 1 

!4 If he form such a purpose in regard to man, 

The spirit and the breath he will gather to himself; 
15 All flesh will expire together 

And man will return to the ilusf. 
] 6 If thou hast understanding, hear this ; 

Hearken to the voice of my words ! 
17 Shall he that hateth justice govern? 

Wilt thou condemn him that is supremely just? 
IS Is it proper to say to a king, ' Thou art wicked V 

Or to princes, ' Ye are unrighteous V 

19 How much more to him that shows no partiality lo princes 
Nor regards the rich more than the poor? 

For they are all the ivork of his hands. 

20 In a moment they die, 

And at midnight are tlie people shaken and pass awaj ; — 
Yes, the mighty are destroyed without hand, 

21 For his eyes are upon the ways of men, 
. He seeth all their steps. 

22 There is no darkness nor shadow of death 

Where the workers of iniquity may hide themselves. 
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23 Poc he iieedeth not long to regard man 
To bring him before God in judgment. 

34 Iledasheth in pieces the mighty without inquiry, 
And setteth others in their stead. 

25 For he knoweth their works. 

And he bringeth night upon them, and tliey are crushed, 

26 On account of their being wicked he smiteth them 
In tlie presence of beholders, 

27 Because they turned avvay from him, 
And had no regard to his ways, 

2S And caused the cry of the poor to come before him ; — 
For the cry of the oppressed he hearetli. 

29 When he giveth rest, who then can make trouble ? 

And when he hidelh his face, who then can behold him ? 
And this in respect to a nation and an individual alike, 

30 That the wicked should no more reign. 
Nor be snares to the people. 

31 Surely it is proper to say to God, 

' 1 have received chastisement ; I will no more offend. 

32 ' What I see not, teach thou me ; 

' If I have done iniquity, I will do so no more." 

33 Shall It be from tliee that God recompenses it [human coud 

becau e thou doit refuse ? 

For th u mu t choose, and not 1, 

And whdt thou knowest, speak. 

;M Men of undLrftandmg will say to me, 

And the man of wisdom who has heard me, 

35 ' Job hath ipoKen without knowledge, 
' And his words lie without wisdom.' 

3(i My desire is that Job may be fully tried 

On account of his answers for wicked men. 
37 For he hath added rebellion to his sin ; 

He clappeth his hands among us. 

And niuitiplieth his words against God. 
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Chap. XXXV. 

1 And ElLhu proceeded and aaid : 

2 Thinkest thou this lo be right 

When thou saidst ' I am more righteous than God V 

3 For f hoQ hast said [to thyself] ' What advantage will it he to 

thee? 
' What profit shall I have more than if I had not sinned?' 

4 I will answer thee, 

And tliy companions with thee. 

5 Look up to the heavens, and see ! 

And behold the clouds, which are high above thee i 

6 If thou sinnest, what doest thou against Him 1 

And if thy transgressions be multiplied, what dost thou do to 
Him? 

7 If thou art righteous, w*hat dost thou give Ilim? 
Or what does He receive at thy hand? 

8 Thy wickedness can injure only a man like thyself. 
And thy righteousness profit only a son of man. 

9 Men are made to cry out [indeed] on account of the multitu'Je 

of their wrongs ; 
They cry out on account of the arm of the mighty. 

10 But none saith, " Where is God my maker, 
" Who in the night of calamity giveth songs ? 

1 1 " Who would teach us more than the beasts of the earth, 
" And make us wiser than the fowls of beaven." 

12 Then they cry aloud, hut he giveth no answer. 
On account of the pride of [such]"wicked men 

13 For God will not hear vain supplication. 
Nor will the Almighty regard it. 

14 Although thou sayest that thou canst not see him. 
Yet justice is with him; only wait thou for him. 

15 But now the visitations of his anger are almost as nothiui'; 
And he has not taken cognizance with strictness of transgression. 

16 Job hath opened his mouth without understanding. 
He haih multiplied words without knowledge. 
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Chap. XXXVI. 

1 Elihu also proceeded and said : 

2 Bear with me a little farther, and 1 will show you. 
For there ia much yet to be said for God. 

3 I will bring my knowledge from afar, 

And will ascribe righteousness to my Maker, 

4 For truly my words shall not be false ; 
One perfect in knowledge is with thee. 

5 Behold, God is great, and despiseth not any ; 
Great is he in strength of understanding. 

6 He preserveth not the life of the wicked; 
He doeth justice to the oppressed. 

7 He withdraweth not his eyes from the righteous ; 
But with kings are they upon the ihroue, 

And he estahlisheth them for ever, and they are exalted, 

8 And if [the righteous] are bound in fetters. 
And holden in the cords of affliction, 

9 Then he showeth them their deeds. 

And their transgressions that they have been great. 
10 He openeth also their ear to instruction, 

And commandeth them to turn ftom iniquity, 
J 1 If they obey and serve him they spend their days in prosperity 

And their years in pleasures. 
J2 But if they will not obey they perish with the sword. 

And they die without knowledge. 

13 But the hypocrites in heart treasure up wrath ; 
They cry not [to God] when he bindetii them. 

14 They die in their youth; 

And their life [ia closed] with the grossly impure. 

15 He delivereth the afflicted in their distress, 
And openeth their ears in their trials. 

16 In like manner he would have removed thee from a pent-up 

way 
To a broad place where there is no straitness, 
And the provision of (hv table would have becji full of fatness- 
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17 But if thou (lost lully hold the semimeiiis of ihc wioked, 
Such aentimenta and justice will be close together.* 

18 For there is wrath ; beware lest he take thee away with hia 

stroke ; 

Then a great ransom cannot save thee. 
ly Will he esteem thy riches ? 

No ! not gold, nor all the abundance of wealth. 
2(i Long not for the night, 

To go to the people beneath them. 

21 Take heed! regard not iniquity. 

For this hast thou preferred to affliction. 

22 Behold, God is exalted in his power ; 
Who is a teacher like him 1 

23 Who hath appointed him his way ? 

And who can say, ' Thou hast done iniquity V 

24 Forget not thou to magnify his work 
On which men look.f 

as All men see it ; 

Mortals behold it from afar 

26 Lo, God is great, and we know him not ; 
The number of his yeara is unsearchable. 

27 For he draweth up the dropa of water. 
They distil rain in its vapor, 

28 Which the clouds pour down ; 

They pour it upon man in abundance, 

29 Who also can understand the outspreading of the clouds. 
And the fearful thunderings in his pavilion ? 

30 Behold, he spreadeth his light upon it; 
He also covereth the depths of the sea. 

31 By these he cxecuteth judgment upon the people ; 
By these also he giveth food in abundance. 

32 With his hands he covereth the lightning. 
And commandeth it where to strike. 
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33 He pointeth oul to it liis I'rieads — 

The collecting of his wrath is upon the wicked. 

CiiAi-. XXXVII. 

I At this also mj heart palpitates. 
And is moved out of ita place. 

3 Hear, O heat the thunder of his voice ! 

The muttering thunder that goes from his mouth ! 
a He directeth it under the whole heaven, 
And his lightning to the ends of the earth 

4 After it, the thunder roareth; 

He thundereth with the voice of liis majesty. 

And he will not restrain the tempest when hia voire is heard. 

5 God thundereth marvellously with his voice ; 

He doeth wonders which we cannot comprehend. 

6 For he saith to the snow, ' Be thou on the earth,' 

To the pouring forth of the rain, also; even the pouring forth 
of his mighty rains. 

7 He sealelh up the hand of every man, 

That all the men whom he has made may have knowledge. 

8 Then the beasts go into their dens, 
And abide iu their caverns. 

9 Out of the South cometh the whirlwind. 
And cold out of the North. 

10 By the breath of God the frost is produced. 
And the broad waters become compressed. 

1 1 Serenity also expels the thick cloud j 
His light scatters the cloud, 

12 And it is turned about by his direction. 

To execute all that he has commanded upon the face of the 
habitable world. 

13 Whether for correction, or for hia land, or for mercy, 
He causeth it to come. 

14 Give ear, O Job, to this ; 

Stand and consider the wonderful works of God. 
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15 Dost thou know how God arranges these thiugs, 

And liow he causes the lightning to flasli from the dark cloud! 

16 Dost thou understand how the clouds are suspended. 
The wondrous works of Him that is perfect in wisdom 1 

17 How thy garments become warm. 

When he maketh the earth sultry by the South wind ? 

18 Hast thou aided him in spreading out the firmament, 
That stands strong, like a molten mirror 

19 Teach us what we shdl say unto him ; 

We cannot address him by reason of darkness 

20 Shall it be told him that I have presumed to speak 1 
Surely if a man should speak to him, he would be destroyed. 

21 And now — men cannot look upon the bright splendor that is on 

le ! ud 
Fo I e nd p selh along, and maketh an opening I 

23 O Iden pi nd pproaches from the North : — 
How f ful be majesty of God ! 

2!S The Aln h y — we cannot find him out ! 

Great in power, and in justice, and vast in righteousness ! 
He does not oppress ! 

24 Wherefore men should be filled with awe: 
The wise in heart he does not regard. 



CHAPTER XXXVni. 



1 Then Jehovah answered Job out of the slorm, and sa 

2 Who is this that daikenelh counsel by words without kn( 

3 Gird up now thy loins like a man ; 

r will put questions to thee, and do thou inform me. 

4 Where wast thou when I founded the earth ? 
Declare, if thou hast knowledge! 

5 Who then fixed the measure of if! For thou knowcst 
Who stretched the line upon it? 

G Upon what are its foundations settled ? 
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Or who laid its corner-stone '. 

7 When the morning stars sang together, 
And all the sons of God shouted for Joy 1 

8 Who shut up the sea with doors 

In its bursting forth as from the womb ? 

9 When I made the cloud its garment. 
And swathed it in thick darkness 1 

10 I measured out for it my limits, 
And fixed its bars and doors; 

11 And said. Thus far shalt thou come, but no further, 
And here shall thy proud waves be stayed ! 

12 Hast thou, in thy life, given commandment to (he tnornin 
Or caused the dawn to know its place, 

13 That it may seize on the far corners of the earth. 
And scatter the robbers before it 1 

14 It turns itself along like clay under a seal, 

And all things stand forlh as if in gorgeous ajiparei 

15 But from the wicked their light is withheld. 
And the high arm is broken. 

16 Hast thou penetrated to the springs of the sea, 

And hast thou walked about in the recesses of the Jeep T 

17 Have the gates of death been opened to thee, 

Or hast thou seen the gates of the shadow of death I 

18 Hast thou observed the breadths of the earth? 
Declare, if thou knowest it all. 

19 Where is the way to the dwelling-place of light? 
And the darkness — where is its place — 

20 That thou couldst conduct it to its limits. 

And that thou shouldst know the path to its dwelling T 

21 Didst thou know this because thou wast then born. 
Or because the number of thy days is great t 

22 Hast thou been into the store-houses of snow. 
Or seen the store-housea of hail, 

23 Which I have reserved until the time of trouble, 
To the day of battle and war 1 

24 By what way is the light distributed, 
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And how is the East wind spread abroad upon the earth T 
25 Who hath divided for the shower a channel, 

And who hath made a path for the thunder-flash, 
36 To give rain to a iand where there is no man, 

Upon the desert where no one dwells; 

27 To saturate the desert and the barren place. 

And to cause the bud of the tender herb to germinate T 

28 Hath the rain a father ? 

And who hath begotten the drops Of the dew ? 

29 From whose womb came the ice? 

The hoSr-frost of heaven — who gave it birth? 

30 The waters are hid as under a stone ; 

And the surface of the deep becomes a solid mass, 

31 Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, 
Or loose the hands of Orion 1 

32 Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season, 
Or lead forth the Bear with her young? 

33 Knowest thou the laws of the heavens. 

Or hast thou appointed their dominion over the earth 

34 Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds. 

So that the overflowings of the waters shall cover thee? 

35 Canst thou send forth the lightnings, so that they shall go, 
And shall say to thee, ' Here we are?' 

36 Who hath imparted understanding to thy inward parts? 
Or given intelligence to thy mind ? 

37 Who can number the clouds by wisdom 1 
And who can empty the bottles of heaven, 

3S When the dust flows mto a molten mass. 
And the clods clea\e fast together? 

39 Canst thou hunt for the lion his prey 1 

And the hunger of the young lions canst thou satisfy, 

40 When they crouch m their dens. 
And lie in wait in the thicket ? 

41 Who provideth for the raven his food. 
When his young cry unto God, 
And wander for lack of food T 
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Chap. XXXIX. 

1 Knowest thou the time when the wild goats of tlie rock bring 
forth ? 

Or canst thou observe the birth-throes of the hind ? 
•2 Canst thou number the months that they fulfil 1 

Knowest thou the season when they bring forth ? 

3 They bow themselves ; they give birth to their young ; 
They cast forth their sorrows. 

4 Their young ones increase in strength ; 
They grow up in the wilderness ; 

They go from them and return no more. 

5 Who hath sent forth the wild ass free 't 

Or who hath loosed the bands of ihe wild asa? 

6 Whose home I have made the wilderness, 
And his dwellings the barren land. 

7 He scorneth the uproar of the city ; 
The cry of the driver he heedeth not. 

8 The range of the mouutsiins is his pasture ; 
He searcheth alier every green thing. 

Will the unicorn be willing to serve theeT 

Will he abide through the night at thy crib ? 
JO Wilt thou bind him with his band in the furrow? 
And will he harrow the valleys after thee? 

11 Wilt thou trust him because his strength is great 
Or wiJt thou commit thy labor to him ? 

12 Wilt thou have confidence in him to bring in Ihy grain, 
And to gather it to thy threshing-floor? 

la A wing of exulting fowls moves joyfully ! 

Is it the wing and the plumage of the stork ? 
t4 She leaveth her eggs upon the ground, 

And upon the dust she warmeth them, 

15 And forgetteth that the foot may crush them. 
And that the wild beast may break them, 

16 She is hardened towards her young, as if they were not hers; 
In vain is her travail, and without solicitude; 
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17 Because God hath withheld wisdom from her, 
And hath not imparted to her understanding. 

18 In the time when she raiseih herself up on high 
She laugheth at the horse and fais rider. 

19 Hast thou given the horse his strength? 
Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ? 

20 Dost thou make him leap as the locust 1 
How terrible is the glorj of his nostrils ! 

21 He paweth in the valley ; he exulteth in his strength 
He goeth forth into the midst of arms. 

23 He laugheth at fear, and is nothing daunted ; 
And he turneth not back from the sword. 

23 Upon him rattleth the quiver, 
The glittering spear and the lance 

24 In his fierceness and rage he devouveth the ground. 
And will no longer stand still when the trumpet souj 

25 When the trumpet sounds he saith ' Aha !' 
And from afar he snaffeth the battle — 

The war-cry of the princes, and the battSe-shout. 

26 Is it by thy understanding that the hawk flieth. 
And spreadeth his wings toward the South 1 

27 Is it at thy command that the eagle mounteth up, 
And that he buildeth his nest on high 1 

2S He inhabiteth the rock, and abideth there — 
Upon the crag of the rock, and the high fortress 

29 From thence he spieth out his prey ; 
His eyes discern it from afar 

aO His young ones greedily gulp down blood ; 
And where the slain are, there is he. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

JEHOViM's SeCOND iUDRKBS TO JOB. Ch, xl., ill 

I Moreover Jehovau anawered Job, and said : 
9 Will he that would enter into an argument with the Almigliiy 
now instruct him? 
Will he that wished to carry his cause before God now reply ? 

3 Then Job answered Jehovah and said : 

4 Behold, I am vile ! What can I answer thee ? 
I will lay mj hand upon my mouth. 

5 'Once did I speak ; but I will not answer again • 

Yea, twice; but I will add no more. 
fi Then Jehovah answered Job out of the whirlwind and said : 

7 Gird up now thy loins like a man ! 

I will ask of thee, and do thou instruct me ! 

8 Wilt thou reverse my judgment? 

Wilt thou show that I am wrong because thou art righteous t 

9 Hast thou an arm like God ? 

Or canst thou thunder with a voice like him? 

10 Adorn thyself now with grandeur and majesty. 
And array thyself with splendor and glory. 

1 1 Let loose the fury of thy wrath ! 

Look upon every one that is proud and abase him ! 

12 Look upon every one that is proud and bring him h'w ! 
Yea, tread down the wicked in their place ! 

13 Hide them in the dust together ! 
Bind them in the dungeon ! 

1-! Then will I also give thee praise. 

For thine own right hand can save thee. 

15 Behold now Behemoth which I have made, as well as thyself; 
He feedeth on grass like the ox. 

16 Behold now his strength is in his loins ; 
And his vigor iu the muscles of his belly. 
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17 He bendeth his tail like the cedat; 

The sinews of his liaunches are twisted together. 

18 His bones are like strong pieces of brass ■ 
His bones are like bars of iron. 

19 He is chief among the works of God ; 

He that made him has furnished him [aa] with a s 
aO For the mountains bring him forth food. 

Where all the beasts of the field play. 
21 He lieth under the lotus-trees, 

In the covert of the reeds and fens. 
23 The lotus-trees cover him with their shade; 

The willows of the brook compass lum about. 

23 Lo ! should a river rush upon him, he is not alarn 
He is unmoved should the Jordan rush upon his r 

24 Who can take him when he is on hi.* guard l 

Or when taken in snares, who can pierce his nose 

Chap. XLI. 

1 Canst thou draw forth Leviathan with an hook 
Or press down his tongue with a cord 1 

2 Canst thou put a rope into his iioseT 
Or pierce bis jaw with a ring 1 

3 Will he make many supplications unto thee ! 
Will he speak soft words unto thee t 

4 Will he make a covenant with thee 1 
Canst thou take him for a servant forever T 

5 Canst thou play with him as with a bird? 
Or canst thou bind him for thy maidens? 

6 Do men in company make a banquet of him T 
Do they divide him among the merchants t 

7 Canst thou fill his skin with barbed irons T 
Or his head with fish-spears? 

8 Lay thine hand upon him ; remember the fierce c 
Thon wilt not do it again. 

Behold the hope of [taking] him is vain ; 
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Is it not dissipated at his very appearance ? 

10 None is so courageous that he dare arouse him ; — 
And who then is he that can stand before me ? 

1 1 Who can come upon me by surprise that I should recompense 

him? 
All under the whole heavens is mine. 
13 I will not be silent concerning his parts, 

And his power, and the fitness of his armature. 

1 3 Who can strip off the surface of his garment t 
Who am come near to the doubling of his jaws? 

14 Who can open the doors of his face ? 
The rows of his teeth are terrible. 

15 His strong shields are his pride — 
Shut up together as with a close seal. 

16 They are joined one to another. 

So that no air can come between them. 

17 They cleave fast to each other ; 

They take hold on one another so that they cannot be separated 
IS In his sneezing light is caused to shine, 

And his eyes are like the eyelids of the morning. 

19 Out of his mouth go forth torches ; 
Sparks of fire leap forth. 

20 Out of his nostrils goeth smoke. 
As from a boiling pot or caldron. 

21 His breath kindleth coals. 

And a flame issueth out of his mouth. 

22 111 his neck dwelleth strength ; 
Before him danceth Terror. 

2!J The dewlaps of his flesh cleave fast together ; 
They are firm upon him ; they cajiiiot be moved. 

24 His heart is solid like a stone ; 
Yea, solid like the nether millstone. 

25 When he riseth up the mighty are afraid ; 
Yea, they lose themselves from terror. 

26 The sword of him that attacks him will not adhere; 
Nor will the spear, the dart, or the javelin. 
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